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Gold has vinitod iho onco 
troubled POLYTECHNIC 
OF NORTH LONDON to 
discover whether it has 
successful ly overcome its 
vulnerable reputation as a 
radical stironghold ( page 1 1 ) 

David Jobbi ns reports on the 
present campaign by the 
National Union of Students to 
preserve the value of grants 
and describes some alarming 
ev idence of STUDE NT 
POVERTY (page 12) 
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Retreat from Rambo 





EiHciency measures: Geoffrey 
Lockwood, a member ofthe 
JA RRATT steering group, 
describes how their 
controversial i*eport on 
university efTiciency came to 
be written and ar^guea that 
univerazties will ignore its 
sombre message a t thei r peri I 
(page 15) 



ARTIFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE: Stuart 
Sutherland reviews a new 
American book about Al, that 
attempt to take the mystery 
out of intelligence that has 
mainly serv^to demonstrate 
the mystery of common sense 
(page 16) 

The Victorian wine trade, 
Norman England, the 
Reformation in Strasbourg, 
the Anschluss, and William 
Elphinstoneare amoi^he 
sumeots of new HISTORY 
■ booKB (pages 21-26) 


When tliu Jarroti report on university 
cfCicicncy was first published Htmosi a 
year agu it provoked one of two 
reaezions. Tbe first was the complacent 
view that universities were already 
puttina into practice many of the 
reports recommendations. The 
second was (he c.xaggcraicd fear that 
Jarraii heralded the arrival of Rambo- 
siyle university aovemment. Today 
the first reaction has been modified > 
although the complacency has not 
disappeared completely there is now a 
widespread belief in universities that 
Jarrail offers a valuable guide to good 
management practice -and (he second 
has mcliowea - root-and-branch hos- 
tility to Jarrati is now much rarer. 

One reason for this change is that 
the members of the steering group 
have worked hard to dispel what they 
regard as rather hysterical mis-, or at 
any rate over-, interpretations of the 
message of the report. Sir Alex Jarratt 
himself has taken more than one 
opportunity to distance his report from 
the Government's bom-again enthu- 
siasm for efficiency by pointing out 
that its message tominisleis is every bit 
as tough as to universities. Another 
example of (his attempt to re-educate 
university opinion is the article on pnge 
15 by another memitcr of the steering 
group, Dr Geoffrey Lockwood, reg- 
istrar of Sussex University. Dr Lock- 
wood docs not try to miniinire the 
managerial cliallenjgc facing universi- 
ties. nor (lie political clialTciige that 
lurks behind it. But he docs try. maybe 
successfully, to make Jarratt seem less 
of a threat. 

But perhaps a more important 
reason is (hat the simple lapse of time 
has weekend its disastrous association 
with earlier Government **offldency. 
studies**. For this h&entiticiihon 
guaranteed the report a hostile recep- 
tion. After all the uowth of "efficiency 
studies" after the Conservative victory 
of 1979 was built on the belief that 
lometliingwns rotten in the bureaucra- 
tic state or Whitehall and that extraor- 
dinary or even punitive measures were 
~ ~ ired to impose efficient practice, 
ic eyes of many people the Jarratt 
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required to impose efficient practice. 
In the eyes of many people the Jarratt 
Inquiiy, although established by the 
vice cnance'Uori' comthiuee, wu seen 
In the same threatening context. 

Maybe as n result JarroU failed to 
^cuie a fair hearing on Its immediate 
publication. Because of Us assumed 
orl^ns the report could not be re- 
garded as- just the latest, although 
maybe decisive, episode in the long 
managerial revolution that has been 
under way in univenities since at least 
the 196(is. Its status as on "efficiency 
study" required Jarratt to be seen as a 
radical break with the past. Nor could 
the exercise be regarded as the next 
stage In the universities' managerial 
response to the enforced austenty of 
the 1980s. The orthodox view after all 
was that "efficiency studies” were 
about savings not cuts, a semantic 
distinction or crucial political signih- 
cance. 

Ten months on Jarratt seems a little 
less oppressed by this involuntary 
political overlay. In Whitehall itself 
less is heard of "efficiency studies’’, 


while the son-of-Jurratt inquiry into 
polytechnic and college efficiency 
Being undertaken by the National 
Advisory Body seems to be a much less 
politicized exercise. Although it is still 
unwise to ignore the political overlay 
on Jarratt, it has become possible for 
its recommendations to be discussed 
more dispassionately. The political 
heat has begun to go out of university 
efficiency. 

Of course this does not mc.iii that 
now universities should embrace the 
Jarratt fnlure with uncritical enthu- 
siasm. The report makes some good 
recommendations - a review or the 
University Grants Committee (already 
in hand), extended planning horizons 
(more desirable but also more un- 
attainable than ever), fewer commit- 
tees, devolution of decisions to admi- 
nistrators, and so on - but its general 
^proach to university management is 
flawed. For Jarratt prefers an indust- 
rial rather than a Civil Service model 
for the effective bureaucratic organiza- 
tion of universities, a popular prefer- 
ence among today's politicians. Some 
of those closely associated with the 
committee, including Sir Alex himself, 
have denied that the report holds up 
industrial organization as a model. Yet 
its key proposals can be boiled down to 
more effective "top management” iind 
more disciplined "tine ninnagcnicnt" 
accountable to these university lead- 
ers. Little weight is nitiichcd to 
academic democracy. What Jarratt 
propuse.s is a top-down structure of 
university government. 

The first proposal is more accept- 
able than tne second. Universities 
need more effective top management, 
although some would no doubt arguo 
. H^t-thoy/im^acguirtA 
way as they sbrnggled io cope ^th The 
1981 cuts. The argument with Jarratt 
here is obout means not ends. Will 
strengthening councils, establishing 
tightly knit planning and resources 
committees, putting senates in. their 
place, and designating vice chancellors 
as chief executives actually produce 
more effective top management? 


Maybe such an upheaval at the top of 
Britain's univenities Is now inevitable. ■ 
But the magnitude of the change, and 
so of the likely resistance to it, need to 
be recognized. -The old pattern of 
unlvenlty government - council as the 
digntfiedi guorantor of institutional in- 
tegrity, senate as the academic parlia- 
ment, vice chancellor as a consensual 
leader, all served by a neutral Civil 
Service-style administration - is to be 
turned upside down. 

But the real objection to Jarratt 
concerns its proposal to create a more 
disciplined line management by turn- 
ing academic departments into sub- 
ordinate sub-units. For this would be 
(he effect of having heads of depart- 
ment appointed from on high and 
treated as line managers, rather than 
as the leading representatives of their 
disciplinary or professional peers 
(whether by academic eminence, elec- 
tion or rotation). Here Jarratt seems to 
i^iore the essence of utdversity d^ 
partments: they are not only sub-units 
m the "visible college" of their Institu- 


tion hut also local branches of the 
“invisible college" of their discipline. 

If the Jnrratt committee had not 
concentrated so myopically on univer- 
sities it might have reached different 
conclusions about the orgaiiizacionnl 
pattern best designed to produce effi- 
ciency. For example, the pattern of 
polytechnic government is fairly close 
to tne Jarrmt model; governing nodics 
are more powerful than academic 
boards, directorates form credible top 
management teams, heads of depart- 
ment are appointed as line managers, 
and so on. Yet arc polytechnics more 
efficiently run than universities? And 
why in many polytechnics is there an 
irresistible drift towards more of a 
university pattern of government, 
largely on tne grounds that academic 
maturity requires a measure of co- 
determination not available under a 
centralized and hierarchical regime? 

Another parallel which Jarratt 
should have considered was the Grif- 
fiths report on health service manage- 
ment which called for the appointment 
of “general managers" in regional and 
district health authorities. Tne indiffe- 
rent benefits produced by this policy 
demonstrate the dangers of overriding 
the claims of professional (or, for that 
matter, academic) freedom in (he 
cause of cleaner management. Of 
course the National Hemth Service, 
like universities, is a complex 
hurc.'iuerucy that must he managed 
wiili the maximum efficiency but its 
nuinugcment must be in harmony with 
its professional culture. Perhaps the 
Jarratt committee would have pro- 
duced a more sensitive report if its 
members had considered more care- 
fully this non-university experience. 
«.(tCattalj[ily<,tho comnnuee does not 
seem to have given serious considern- 
dpn to the alternative model, that of 
Civil Service govemmciii. Tliis would 
have involved (he building up of a 
cadre of self-reliant, competent and 
respected udmlnlstratqrs,. already pos- 
sessed by universities, In great mesT 
sure, Speh pepple .,«roula liave been 
able to prbvlpe thei ihanagerlol! back- 
bone which .nolvenltles c^rtalrtly need 
while presemng a profeiilonafneut- 
teUty . A OvU ScTvlee model would not 
require the categorical subordination 
of senates to councils demanded by 
Jarratt. It would not require the rede- 
signation (and retraining?) of heads of 
department as line managers. Above 
all a Civil Service model would dc- 
poUticize the great issue of university 
efficiency. 

Rambomania has swept America. It 
has fined an awful lot of cinema seats in 
Britain as well. But the terrible sim- 
plicity of can-do management has no 
place in higher education, not because 
universities have any right to be tre- 
ated as protected ground but because 
the character of management has to 
reflect the culture of the enterprise 
that is to be manMcd. If it does not it 
produces not eff^ency but diseco- 
nomy. Second thoughts on Jarratt are 
certainly more hopelul and more mei- 
low, but it is siili very difTicult to 
endorse unreservedly the Jarrati mes- 
sage. 


Summit on the switch 


The UGC under the Croham 
microscope 

J. A. S. Grenville on the 
Holocaust 

New books inmathematics and 

phyeics' ‘ 


Mrs Margaret Thatcher held another 
summit-seminar at 10 Downing Street 
on Monday. On this occasmn the 
subject discussed by the Prime Minis- 
ter nn<] the 30 invited academics and 
industrialists was the Government's 
nitempt to increase the supply of 
engineers and other teehnolo^sl^ the 
so-called "switch" initiative, 'niese 
summit-seminars are a useful device, 
altbough one that many people would 
have associated more readily with 
Lord Wilson than Mrs Thatcher. 
Clearly they have a propaganda value 
for the Government (and an earlier 
seminar on crime prevention at the 
height of the Westland affair even 

E rovided nn incredibly convenient all- 
il). but they also nave the more 
positiYc value of focusing puhUc atten- 
tion on unfamilar but important issues 
and of integrating the sometimes dis- 


they provide modem government with 
a much needed Interdisciplinarity. 


the switch. The response of industry 
has been disappointing, barely half the 
not especially generous sum allocated 
by the Government, while the diseco- 
nomy and disturbance in the rest of 
higher education have not been proo- 
erfy assessed. 

Second, prime ministerial summits 
operate inevitably at a level of hieh 
^nerality. 'pie points of agreement 
that emerged from Monday's meetine 
demonstrate this. It is hardly radical 
or even origlaal, to call for more 
general and more practical engineer- 
ing degrees, or to moan about the 
But the format of these Downing mathematics 

Street summits has two grave draw- m schools, or to 

^ks. both apparent Monday. "Profc«ional updal- 

First. because the intention is to ISodTif ; ’L*" “"*r- 
empbasize or even, celebrate existing i f«>nain 

goyemment policies, there is Ihtil 


Monday's Downing Street meeting 
therefore was a useful occasion. At a 
lime when relations between higher 
education, and also large parts of 
manufacturing industry, did the Gov- 
ernment are marked by antagonism, 
any evidence of a more positive and 
purposeful relationship has to be wel- 
come. The switch initiative offers such 
evidence. Here higher education, in- 
dustry and the Government seem at 
least to be talking a common language 
even if they disagree on details" 


L ® goyemment policies, then- <« istiu 1 : mose solutions can onlv 

room tor critical evaluation Yet such ® policies prop- 

menis tolhese eo^mop prqb!em8.,$q Mth^ general rh«oirc 
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Oh fatal visloni I see thee itffl, 

Professor Lapping. Dolieb^ 
We really can*t start until ^ 
relax a little. There. 

It is here again. 1 see tt m. I 

r 

What can you see? | 

Oh horrible! Most horrible] 

Force yourself to look. IV/ifli4, 
you see? ! 

My seminar room. Empty. Tbt 
room is empty. 

It is? j 

No students anywhere. I loot 1 
outside. None In the corridor er ! 
library or coffee bar. 

Yes. Whtti else? 

See where Doctor Quiniocii [ 
stands before me. So pale ud ' 
drown. He speaks. 

Goon, Professor Lappin^.^ 
does he say? ( 

He says: *The studeots ut li \ 
gone. They have been takes, b j 
the dead of night a raiding pui? 
from the UGC and CVCPtt^tv 
to campus, woke the stndnti, ^ 
stufTed them into black ^ 
bagfi and ^ 

forilfled compmind oulsW* 

ton Keynes”. - ‘ 

You see 'kc ^ \ 

I flee It now. Look there. 
utea. The barbed wire. J | 
decU^g this Is the Nejw; 
veralty of Swotting. And i»J; 
behind' the-lgaiiM'.aiy ouDiO; 
denta. Ketteloy. 

Oh Horror! \ 

What now, Professor - 
Can't you see? There er*** 
members of the AUT. Ndtf' 
AUT member to be sreo> II'L 
students are being taught bj.» 

Yes, yes? 

By electricians. There’s notW 
but technology here. Nosnoh^ 
or tutorials. Only keyboardir 
terminals and VDUs. And do • 
can’t face il! 

Face is. Professor Lappitil 
it 

Look there. The new 
Taught in three weeks1iuh>^f 
three years. Then lied up' 
bundles and taken out In Idf'* 
for overnight doorstep dellvtf)' 
IBM and British Telecom 


Coinp^llics woo Dramatic drop in trainee teachers 

JL bv Patrici.i Ssmtinf*lli ....... 

graduates with 
signing-on fees 


by Felicity Jones 
Widespread shortages of graduates are 
hecoimng so acute that employers are 
resorting to "sianing-on fees" to attract 
hith-niers to their companies, accord- 
ing to H report published (his week. 

With vacancies for graduates up by 
SOper cent or more, the large electro- 
nics firms have been unable to find 
candidates of the quality they want. 
And competition is just as Intense now 
in banking and retailing. 

The report, by Mr Rivard Pearson, 
associate director of the Institute of 
Manpower Studies, predicts that shor- 
tages of Information Teclinology 
naduates will continue and that, bnr- 
nng a major economic reverse, de- 
mand in all subjects will carry on 
growing. 

High-flienhavebeen in short supply 
since I983,tke reports says. They were 
being sought to meet long-term needs 
(or senior management and these jobs 
were aflected least by the recession. 
The shortage wh compounded by the 
upturn in the graduate employment 
market and now a premium was being 
r^»ced on rBlenteo generalisia. 



The UGC 
under 

scrutiny, 12-13 


“The competition in 198S/R6 has 
become so sreat that some employers 
have been Breaking the graduate re- 
cruiters' 'Code of practice* by recruit- 
ing in the autumn term, while others 
have been paying signing-on fees in 
attract graduates and to encourage 
them to accept offem early in the 
year," the report says. 

Mr Pearson's survey finds (hat the 
demand for eraduates has increased 
significantly tor the fourth year run- 
ning in spite of the growth in overall 
unemployment. Many companies siill 
have unfilled vacancies. 

Key technological areas give ihe 
Meatesl immediate cause for concern. 
The research shows that the number of 
elecirical ond electronic engineers will 
fall from 2y)0S in 1984 to under 2,000 
in 1986 and for all lechnolo^ nadu- 
ates the loss will be nearer T.CiDO. 

The Government's IT initiatives will 
increase the supply of graduates In 
these areas but not untif 1987. llien 
the initiative could well be undermined 
by the shortage of suitable students 
with A levels in moths and physics. 

Traditional industries have been 
worst affected iinil the biggest problem 
has not been among new graduates but 
for those with three or more years' 
experience; a problem which the re- 
port says will continue. 

The research, based on projections 
uainjg admissions dota with allowances 
maoc for wastage and course switches, 
shows a decline in subjects other tnan 
education and medicine, which involve 
too many variables, from 60,991 uni- 
versity graduates In 1984 ro 56,273 in 
1986. , ,, 

Proportionately the most significant 
reductions between 1983 and 1986 are 
in engineering and technology (8 per 
cent down) social, administrative and 
business studies (10 per cent down) 
languages (9 per cent down) and arts 
(Id per cent down). 

Graduate supply and ayailabilily to 
1^7 andbeyona’. IMS Report No. 114; 
£7.50 (IMS subscribers £5) plus 7Sp p 
and p, from Communications Office, 
IMS, Mantell Building, University of 
Sussex, Britton BNl 9RF. 
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by Patricia Santinclli 

Applications to all postgraduate 
teacher training courses have de- 
creased dramatically compared with 
last year. Latest figures indicate a fall 
of IS per cent. 

The position for Bachelor of Educa- 
tion courses is slightly less bleak, but 
nevertheless worrying. For the firet 
time in five years there has been a drop 
in applications, some 4 per cent on last 
year, or 400 fewer applicants. I'hc BEd 
physics courses which attracted only 
one applicant for the 24 places aviiif- 
able lost year is doing slightly better 
this year with six upplicaiions. 

The Graduate Teacher Training 
Rcgisiry says that (he decrease in 
PGCE appucations - around i2,80U 
compared to 15,100 for the same 
period last year - is extremely serious, 
since applications for 1965 were tlic 
lowest for five years, and the latest fall 
includes popular subjects such as En- 
glish ana history. 

The main decrease is in applications 


to secondary tr.iining. 23 per cent 
down on 1985, while the decrease for 
l^niary (raining is only 1.75 per cent. 
This however, should be seen in the 
context of an increased allocatinn of 
primary places to meet additional 
demand in schools. 

Colonel John Massey, head of (he 
Graduate Teacher Training Registry 
says they have been told that young 
people arc being positively discour- 
aged to join the profession, paniciilar- 
ly in those schools particularly badly 
affected by ihc icaclicrs' dispute. 

The registry is very cniicerncd (hat 
the decTcosc in appMcalions now in- 
cludes the popular subjects such as 
history and English, ana is no longer 
just concentrated on the traditional 
shortage areas of matlis, physics, and 
craft design and technology. 

Last year there were 941 PGCE 
history applications, this year there arc 
some 756. English applications arc 
down by about 2(X>. 

The picture for maths is worse than 
last year. The registry still has not 


registered ns many applicants as (here 
arc PGCE vacancies. Last yearrccniii- 
mcnl reached only two i Birds of the 
requirement. So far this year appli- 
cants arc down by 200 or some 23 per 
cent. 

In the BEd, the drop in applications 
has come mainly from men, R per cent 
fewer than applied Iasi year, die 
comparable figure for women is 3 per 
cent. 

Here the drop in applications has 
been fairly selective, iMih continued 
problems in tradiiionai subjects such 
ax home eamnmics, but niso in unex- 
pected subjects such as physical educa- 
tion and niovcmciii studius which is 
down by 3(M). Last year there were 
some 1354 applicants, this year there 
are some U19>. Ajiphcniions lor PGCE 
PE have fallen by 100. 

Colonel Massey stresses that the 
picture may change because there is 
still time to register for courses, and 
institutions are still considering ap- 
plications. 


Students In actiont Blrmlnsham University stu- 
dents demonstrated their aueiling skills by de- 
seeniUng the fhee of the university's 100 metre hl^ 
Cbambtflaln clock tower, raising £4,500 for Third 
World charities, while 30,000 students demons- 
trated on a National Union of Students’ London 
march against the Government’s proposed cuts In 
welihre benefits and student grants. 




Medical standards in danger, says London 

^ David Jobbins mtmHurtinn of new underoraduate medical educatlOT by 


TOcdlcal education are in 
falkuR below acceptable 
London University has vreraed 
fo Medical Council. 


a&JM MO 104014 WUUnai. 

ICI. Aaargh. Aasargh to the 

® i education committee the uni- 


f’ro/cMorLnppmg. 

to calm yourself. The and »?,.,■ Grants Committee mabitain the siande 

Zue7lSlfo^nt. n<«% SriSr"'-'?.?''''’ education •• it add,. 

M 1' tneSSu univeisityl Ppoieciloo of med 

fuCtnatlOnS are .5, cal schools to orovlde erlnnaHnn Kcnenu of Other ( 


al schools, introduction of new 
teaching tet^nology and a greater tde 
in undergraduate leaching by the post- 

K iduate units, researen is already 
Ing BBcriSced to protect P^ll cnt c are. 
"in the face of projected additional 
cuts it is difficult to see whet further 
measures are open to the universiW to 
mabitain the standard of its medical 
lucation," it adds. 

Proleclloo of medical schools at the 


' calm yourself. 

4ite straightfon 

lucinatiom ire oTSf pniildcTduSu'on' -dSd^Uoa-h^^ 

flight from reality - a w required by feasible while Govemment policy is to 

face UD to the real wid the OMC." switch to science and engineering, and 

versitia SJ! 

- 

a wholly different world. 


lequireo oy me i 

face up to the real OMC. 

present facing universmjZl^^. ^^^^ 

Substitution of images mMI.'- ofits metfi. 


leasiDiB wiiiic 

switch to science and engineering, and 
sel^ve funding of research means 
that universities who choose to protect 


undergraduate medical education by 
sacrificing research will be further hit. 

London's problems are especially 
acute because its teaching departments 
are relatively recent creations dating 
from the early 1970s. Even now, 
largely because of the impact of cuts in 
funding, many are small and suscepti- 
ble to the morale-dampening effera of 
over-heavy teaching loads and in- 
creased commitments to the National 
Health Service. , ^ ^ ^ 

"Althou^ lavish funding will not 
necessarily produce better doctors, 

’Dtable 

' the 


report says. "The level of funding for 
medical education is now al the cntical 
point". 

It is the first time the university has 
responded to the request from the 
OMC for details of difneuLties encoun- 
tered by medical schools. "It considers 
the time lias come when it is essential 
to Inform the education committee of 
the profound difficulty which ail the 
university's medical schools are at 
present facing in producing doctors 
with not only the requisite factual 
Imowledge and clinical skin but also 
the appropriate attitudes to the prac- 
tice of mroicine.” 


meet again next week w _ 

time. Nurse, will you byNgaio^an,* 

fessor upping ou, 


necessarily produce better doci 
there Is a level below which accept 
standards cannot be malDtained," 

— ..v w.namwiuun oi IIS mcOJC- UIBI univcr»iUB» wuw mw w.. ~ 

Language teaching collapse ‘damaging national interest 

hv ^ ...I <1..... c. nfltnts a dismal oicture ofthe cone 


fllr? ¥ Smf diplomatic and 

^ db daS 8«»vely 

Tell Ms Waryeick Tm 

her now. ^%y!E ‘Ilf'S 


TrMESNEvWAre'** Grants Commii 

LwrreoJft former chairman of Brit- couragement of 

Si.. liown ECl. ind 
Mercun; Co. Lid. (Jpp« 

ncMKiwe/ « «1 m fon dB*** 


anyone could have 
P^d calls for urgent Gov- 
ern action to preserve the linguis- 


tic and related assets so bnportant for 
the national interest. 

His report, peaking for thefutun: a 
Review of ihe Requtremehls of Di- 
plomacy and Commerce for Asian and 
African Languages and ArM 5n/dt«, 
was commisslmed by the Umvarsity 
Grants Committee with the en- 
if the Department of 
BuuwMuw.. — — Science and the Fpre- 
ign Office, Sir Peter took over the 
inquiry from Sir James Craig. 

He says the system is "uneven, with 


hidden weakness where there is at 
rent strength, wafer-thbi provision 
eltewhere and the disappearance 
altogether in recent years oi provision 
in /wican and some other languages. 
I^m the national point of view this 
amounts to consigning whole areas of 
the world to a Unguislic and informa- 
tional vacuum." 

. Ironically, he says, the erosion has 
taken place when umversity provision 
has been more necessary because ex- 
patriate expertise r has dried up, He 


palms a dismal picture of the condition 
of Ihe universities, many of them 
leading world authorities forced by (he 
cuts to run down or abandon vital 
subjects. "Dire institutions have been 
baoly mauled.” 

Sir Peter confirms the belief that 
there is a correlation between export 
success and foreign languau capabil- 
ity. Japanese, which looks lively, has 
only grown because of individual en- 
terprue. Established centres are on the 
■ contiaiKd on poge 3 


UGC*s overwork 
delays merger 

by Peter Aspden 
Plans to merge Kecle University with 
North Staffordshire Folytechrac are 
bdng put on Ice because of the inabil- 
ity oT the University Grants Commit- 
tee to cope with the work involved. 

The university's senate has already 
approved in principle (he merger prop- 
osal, which srould lead io the creation 
of a new University of Staffordshire. 

The plan was due to be further 
discussed by the university council but 
the vice chancellor. Professor Brian 
Fender, has told memben that it 
would not be practicable to discuss the 
matter further, while the UGC is so 
IwBvily preoccupied. 

Following talks with ihe UGC and 
the Department of Education and 
Science, Professor Fender said this 
week: “Il is evident that the UGC, 
because of its heavy planning program- 
me, at present which involves every 
university in the coumiy, Is unable to 
give detailed eonsideration to Ihe iro- 
plictions of (he proposed Univerrity of 
Staffordshire until late in the 
summer." 

The latest twist in the merger saw 
shows tile extent to which the UQCs 
research exercise is dominaling its 
time. 
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Sir Keith’s olive branch to NAB 


Who benefits from job adverts? 

>ir. - 1 Vi’oulU be graicful for informa- bined dismissivencss with evasion, she course, witliout nrejudicc l» »iny a' 
Mn fl« tn u/hn i>viirtlv hi'nf'filc fftim ihn Inlit ihAi M shnri li&t had noi vet nliralion vou miBhl wish to make for 


John Grohani was (he producer und 
director of (he last four proKraimnes 
I hove made for the UBC. One was a 
film about Cuthbcrl Ilrodrlck, the 
extraordinary archllcet of Leeds 
(own halJ, the paradigm of municipal 
architecture which has influenced 
council buildings all over the world 
ever since. 

The other three were a critical 
study of what has happened to our 
(owns and cities .since the war; that 
went out under the title 77ie Flight 
from Utopia fglven to it by John 
Graham hlmselO. It was while Him* 
Ing In Oxford for the first time that he 
bad the first warnings of serious 
illiiess. lie died last month aged 43. 

f hove enough experience of mak* 
ing programmes about architecture 
to kiiuM- lliol it is an exceedingly 
dlfflcuff .subject, Ifnless they are 
faHIng down, biillfilngs don't move; 
but prodiic(‘i'S usually want every- 
thing to move, su you can And 
yourself wandering almiessfy about 
apparently Inikliig to nobody. 

John found oN sorts of devices to I 
get round the problemi made all the 
worse for us because I cannot walk I 
around nowadays without falJJnn 
over. I 

How fortunate, I thought, that be 
was such a very Intelligent man. He 
lud graduated in English and law 
IWint Hull Ifnlver- 

slly and had also been a student 
leader. That may sound depressing, 
but In practice U meant that be had 
had ample experience of dealing with 
dlfHeull people. 

Be woriked as a reporter for the 
Dally Sieteh and a sub-editor on the / 
yorhshire Post and Joined the BBC In ^ 
1970 as a Journalist, moving after a C 
few years Into production. [ 

It may not be obvious to the viewer 
who sees only the finished product, 9 
but molUng fllma la both an emo- * 
tionally draining ejmrlence and an ° 
occasion for the wildest hilarity. ' 

Perhaps the two aspects are ulcl- * 
mately the same} certainly It b ' 
dUncuU afterwards to separate the « 
Jokes from the solemnity, * 

1 doubt If you can make lively ! 
programmes without a sense of 
humour. Yon must at least assume . 
that while other people seem absuid 


Sir. - I would be grateful for itrforinn- 
lion as tn who exactly benefits from the 
rc(|uircnicnt on orgaiii2iiti«)ns to 
advertise every stuff vacuney, even 
when they hnve no intention of follow- 
ing this inmugh by drawing up a fair 
short list of candidntes and conducting 
u proper interview? 

Last November 1 applied for a 
nan-lime post for which 1 confidently 
believed, rightly or wrongly, that I had 
the qualfncutions and experience to 
merit at feast a n interview. Four weeks 
after submitting my application I had 
received nothing but a hare acknow- 
ledgement. I rang up the personnel 
officer, in h fniie that skilfully com- 


bined disntissivencss with evasion, she 
told me that a short list had not yet 
been drawn up and she could not tell 
me when it would be. She had no 
means of knowing who among ail the 
potential applicants 1 was, but it was 
clearly of no account to her that 1 might 
in the meantime find another post. The 
other day, approximately three months 
after submitting my application, I 
received a letter regretting to inform 
me that it had not been successful. 

1 was taken aback at not even having 
made an mierview, until I read the 
following sentence more carefully: 
“Ibe decision to appoint another 
candidate on this occasion is, of 


course, without nrejudicc to miy np- 
pliration you migni wish to nuike for ii 
similar post in the future.” 1 iissuiiic, 
therefore, that no short list wiis evt*r 
drawn up, nor any interviews ever 
called. 

No doubt the best person f«>r the 
Dost has been annoinlcu. No doubt this 


Media reseat 

Sir.- A whining reply 10 
fnim spokesmen for [h(T 
Media O^roup waspredictiblS; 
letters, Februuiy {&). 
iiuirk of the group's schoh&- 
the have Imd to occome » i- 
fabnciuing defences auiou^ 
reviews. ^ • 


Dcsi person r«ir me * 

loinlcu. No doubt this 


post has been apnoinlcu. No doubt this 
IS auitc legal. One is, however, left 
wiin more than an olveure sense of 
having been made a fool of, of having 
marshalled one's CV and referee.s in 
vain. Justice niny have heeii done, but 
it has nor been either seen or feh to be 
done. 

NAME AND ADDRESS 
SLUTLIED. 



A polytechnic library: the shelves arc full of books 

Book shortages 


Sir, “ Ilia National Bonk league has 

SIILJ?® « «>W «w report on 
Spending in Uidvcnily & Ubnirics 
referred to In your headline 'libraries 
wpty In resources crisis" (THES, 
nbnmry 21), The report Is accoopa- 
* circulated letter from (ho 
^blbhera Association, asking Ubra- 
nans to ansure that the **d^|ne (In 
resources) h reversed", You say that 


you must youiwfrV^ even A 

Working with Jolm Graham was a ^\Cl3 

?« **^*^*' . Sir, - Anthony Hyman’s review of iw 

comment on the hook, Ada.' a fifi and a legacy ATHES, 
p^n exferaed aeries of programraes FebiUBTy 21) is chmBctmz^\>y Its use 


aboni modem architecting ever 
mode by (be BBC- ArcAAec/jira at the 
Crossroads^ written and produced bv 
Peter Adorn. ' 

It Is a measure of the recovery of 
modem architecture In i^es of 
TO pnblle that 10 proip’ornnies can I 
be made at all about ttie contempor- 
Is adSdr- 

BbK. Spectacular new DuUdinac are 
found not only In the United States 
In (he Far 

and Middle East, especially Islamic, 
Thw are high and low, big and 
sraalli or tradUeonal materlolB as well 
as shiny modem artUlcLal ones. They 
make most of our local scene seem 
poverty stricken - which It Is, ' 

It Is Ihereforc aU the more Irrilat- 
big that BO ftir the programmes have 
been totally devoid of Intellectual 
content. The commentaries are 
shapelessf flat and mundane. 

Anylhingsald by an architect Is left 
nnchuUcngcd, even when It Is (he 
most ftituous poppycock. And the 
argument Is Incons&nl and contra- 
dictory when It Is meaningful at all. It 
Is a producer’s programme witimut 
serious analytical input. 

If CMUzfltion han been made by 
soincono who knew nothing about Ihe 
history of artt it would have had the 
same elteci -exosperallon fbr anyone 
who knows tin suhjacl, vlmal tltUla- 
thm fbr anyone who does noU 


• , 'i. - I . ■ 

hi: S', ^.v i ' 


the Centre for Library Management 
again reports rising book prices. 

Yet our library bookshelves arc not 
empty. In nil "academic" (and other 
publldy financed) libraries there arc 
always many more books on the shelves 
than arc out on loan or bi nse. At (he 
■ame time, the camelte of the human 
mind to read and aosorb the contents of 
books does not seem to Increaee greatly. 
Is the Increase In prfcea any greater 
than die Increase In salorlee? So b there 
really a book shortage? Has anyone 

appcecUte ihe often unusual, uncon- 
vendo^ and even doritw behaviour 
oropii^Dsof Ada, Lady Byron, Mary 
SomervlUe and Harriet Martineau. 
The tired rule that references should 

nnd With JIlC rcOttCOVCfy tn&t lllflny SCnO* 

or argumentV^ey are all highly 

subjective judgements, but It Is beyond IS.ivf K-f j**,*?^ * 

me how anyone could construe the been checked (and fain- 

b^k as "a defence of Lady Noel aMinst murces that were freely 

Byron". available to him. (The suggestion (hat 

It may be "naive”, but a writer often venom auinst my bookaad against 
assumes that most potential readers ^ penonaay might stem partly from 
know less about the subject than she needs retailing.) 

does, and would therefore appreciate . possible that my account of 
dear amd simple summaries or ncces- and her meeting with 

, sary background material, which I Somerville contains inaccur- 

I suppose could be labelled "amateur- B®lc>'^retrilanothertruism,sodoes 
islr if one wece so pejoratively in- *y®*y purporting to be factual; 

dined. (But what is so good about Hymans biogra^y of Babbage con- 

professionalism If self-declared profes- number. (The caption under the 

slohals can behave as petulantly and picture of Ada accompanying hk le- 
chlldbhly as does Hyman in this Inst- ’* ®l«> “inaccurate”: Ada’s name 
ance? In any case, I expect to receive Augusta ^a, not Ada Augusta.) 

*”y l^ol^ fust as he does » whm? The evidence fat all rav 
for his.) Thus, the “clichds” about the Important statements, and most of the 
position of women in early 19th cen- unimportant ones, is dearly Indicated 
turysoclety were “retailed’^in order to dlscusied. Ada'saltcmptedelooe- 

™®'*l“**«nawayfromhermother*s 
I 1^/^ HAA **®*’ lo'^r - Is taken 

Xi V3 i# T0S 0 rV 0S f™*” ® me mpir by her confidant , which 

l*“l«“slvcly quoted. The possibility 
Sir,-Swinnerton-Dyerasksus(7'//E3 « she suffer^ from poiphyria is 
letters, February 21) to disbelieve .^llscuased, with all 1^^ 

TWana Warwick, and to believe him on® among 

when he denies beiiw party to a plan to posribfe explanations of the 

pUe up University Grants Committee l**®* absorbed so 

graht “annual reserves” l^™«*®»ention and effort 

which the Treasury could later re- *h.®“®mphng to fathom, 
dalm. Wliy should we? u I “O therefore understand what 


2^®’ “ J“« that: one among 
posribfe explanations of the 
l**®* absorbed so 
much of tin time, attention and effort 
m attempting to fathom, 

l“™*bre understand what 


eslobilBhed Ihe degree of academic need 
which Juallflei any particular book 
purchoae? I auggest (hat Ihe cause of 
education couldbe batter served if we 
established more adequate criteria far 
purchaee (ban (be . preeent unholy 
aUlonce between library and academic 
napamdoni 'and comincrctal tnterosti. 

Youn fUthftillyi 
R. MOSS, 

Chief Librarian, 

Tccsside Pblytecluiic. 


is he actually conceding that my book 
is readable?) That attempts were made 
to blackmail and extort money from 
Ada and her family on account of her 
father's behaviour is well known and 
well documented. 

It Is also difficult for me to under- 
stand why Hyman thinks that a know- 
iMge of ihe mathematics involved In 
Ada's Notes is beyond my powers. In 
fact, the mathematics is not very 
difficult at all, and Hyman himself was 
able to recognize ana accept my point- 
ing out to him a vciy elementary 
mathematical error in the Notes that 
bad eluded him. (He took and pub- 
lished this information, along with 
another piece 1 supplied, without any 
acknowledgement of its source.) 

The less rtvlri instance in which 1 
magreed with Hyman's acceptance of 
Ungley Moore’s account was 
that of the cause of Ada’s quarrel with 
Babbage when she was completing her 
work on the Notes. There, Ada’s 
rarrespondence, particularly that with 
her mofaer. and also Babbage’s, estab- 
lishes that cause quite clearly as his 
insistence on publishing (anonymous- 
ly) h\s own statement of his dealings 
with the government. It was separately 
published only because the editor 
Ada refused 

towlthdr^ her Notes on that account, 
lo Hyman's assertion that it is 
Ada's and 

oabbage s contnhufM-ina tn *i.. vr_. 


bjge sand Ada^other writings, I have 
l?“8lh. The extent of my success 

hand. Hyman says that ‘The Analvtirai- 


Hinvcver. I was intricued K 
Miggcxiioft timt If ITN *'&•{ 
fcMsor Harrison to underlie fe. 
senreb and subsequently bouiii' 
ihb undermined ft 
iMfity. Obviously, the group btf ' 
covered a whole new area oI mtt 
One wonders what other researtt 
wen undertaken at the invitatifi 
whom; who has purchased it sail 
many co|>ies they bought; sndtf 
(bis docs lo its credibimy, 

Yours "darkly”, 

P. A. J. WADDINOTON, 
University of Reading, i 


by John O'Leary 

Sir Kdlli Joseph. ScLTCiiiry of State for 
Etlucaiion und Science, rnadc Ins first 
w the National Advisory Body 
last week Hiiii initiated new moves to 
natch up relations bciween the orga- 
nization and his tlepa^njcnl- 
At 2 meeting of the NAB commit- 
tee he offered fresh talks between his 
officials and the NAB secretariat 
aimed at reaching *h® 

scale of the cuts required in 1987/88. 
The Department of Education and 
Srience « sdH conlestmg the body's 
calculation that 3 per cent cuts will be 
reeded even if Sir Keith adds another 
£23 million to the expected budget for 
polyiechnies anti coflcges. 

*^Sr Keith gave no indication that 
more money would be available if the 
(wu sets of officials found that the 
NAB's figures were correct. And he 

Row over loss 
ofLarkin’s 


Tribunal library 


Sir, - May 1 through your cdic 
correct an error which ocouitdr 
David Jobbins* r<^ri ofthesei^ 
ntiiiation c.*isc in whiefa I wai im^< 
involved ( THES, Fcbniaty21).ht 
report he states that thetiwiuaiba , 
that the appointment was Mtae 
way discrimm.'itory. Id tht 

ai found that (he nppointmeaiwu* 
discriniinaiory on me 
T'herc were other aspceiielh 
appointments procedure whbord 
the tribunal panel "some 
(their words). 

Yours faiihfufty, 

P. i. HARRIS, 

South Ghimorgan Jiutitute 
Educniittn. 

PRoxercisa - 

.Sir. - I only wish it 
rommilicc of 


Whether AnU7 WESis .» «Ji«^ 

E rospeetusei will not be 
as been adopted and is woii4 l 

Yours sincerely. 


Yours sincerely. 
DR M. S. LEWIS, 
Secretary, 
Comnijricc of 
Polytechnics. 


Direciert 


"confused". ; 

At the risk of once more ^ ^ — 

my naivety, 1 must admit ihati"* I ^ 

found it difficult to respond 

man’sattack.noibecausedbasBJ'r,'- O © 

it does not - but because n ® . WQl*mv|n 
depressing. In approaching ^ lllOS 

in approaching others in Wnllnued ft-nm tJ^ 


his published work in 
of course, expect to be 
fellowship Of Magdalen. 
such boys’ club, but I h^ 
able to discuss and deWie^;^^ 


mutual interest in sn 
mutual respect. The spitchi^ 
review is totally unwarran'”' 

Yours faithfully, 

DOROTHY STTEIN. 

37 Pearraan Street, 

London SEl. t^\ 


again iih»istud MkiI the Cnvcrnmcut 
would not provide exini funds io meci 
the full cost of the lecturers' nay Hward 
since it hrcnchcd spending limiis. 

However, his approach to the local 
auilioriiy members of the commiitcc. 
wiih whom he had sharp exchanges 
before Christmas, was generally con- 
ciliatory. 

The talks will come too late to affect 
the NAB officials' initial proposals for 
student numbcTs in 1987/88. Work on 
detailed allocations is tun far advanced 
for amendment before the proposals 
go out on April 4. Any alteration 
would have in be fed into the planning 
exercise at a iMer stage. togctVr with 
the impact of the DtS decisions on 
teacher training allocations. 

At the meeting^, the committee 
accepted Ihe NAb board's recom- 
mendations that the exercise should 


wiiai Ills luca or preosKm p- . t 
curious that, os a spedaliit iD 
bage's work as a computer 
avoids my contention that, o«p®r 
claims Babbage encourag^ ^,1 
make, the Analytical 
have been incapable of aigewtf *[, 


curious that, os a spedaUit^J pointed out that the Ubrary wS 

bage a work as a compuicr *cmed adequate for i 

avoids my contention that, 11,000 siudcnts, wherKas Hyre^ 

claims Babbage encourag^ ^,1 '^® ^sources of a unlven! iv*or 

make, the Analytical Engim 4.W0 students university of 

have been incapable of aigebrtf »[ u.^fufewor Seville said the universirv 

culation and Babbage oevcrscW^Jl j!?, »rioi«ly explored aK 
problem of making It so. I “Whatever cbMigS one 

claim quite clearly. 13???.’. ® and Ics?w«l|-orBB- 

romret or not might ^ ® ®®'«‘^'® 

debate, but Hyman simpi) be »id in a memorandum to 

^ waoemte staff. 


Lonoon boi. 

Letters for pubilealloo y h 

Tuesday morning- Tn*yjjjL|(5| 
short as posable and 
side of ihs paper. Thf lS»l 

the ri^l lo cut or 


OdnEw" Institutions teaching 
! rcdJ5S’n®"'PS^®«* with 20 in the 

‘ niore Germany, and 

Tbtl« J* *® United States. 

research is 

guawvS' Asian lin- 

' nioilda/iS? a number of recom- 

doubling the 

ri8l°sfi^R®^ ® commer- 




to my work.'l weal brinknV. T ***** 

material I thought would be survived at 

to him. TTiis he accepted s™ ^,®®®**s® of the exlraordin- 

otherwise gave me very sador™"* ® British ambas- 

which meant that I had to 




The row over a plan to cut the size of 
Hull University's library, turning part 
of li into a centre for the department of 
education, is gnthering force, with 
bitter accusations and campaign 
flysheets following each other round 
campus as academics rally support for 
their side of the argument. 

The university's accommodation 
committee wants to transfer the use of 
part of the library to save money and to 
bring the education department into 
one building. 

But the move -which would result in 
the loss of 4 ,000 metres of shelving and 
up to a third of seating places - has 
been condemned as a ‘'mutilation" of 
one of the university's chief assets. 

The alleBation came from Professor 
John SaviHe, Emeritus professor of 
• . .wwiiic .mil social historv, who said 
Uic uritivrMVi' woultl /i«p id chihu as a 

ahS went 

conmii him at the end of Iasi venr 
because he, was seriously j||. ^ 

. I”®' ®‘8hi be true, but I don’t 

think he wouid have stood for this The 
k IhBMh really shocked people 
Sm beforn h*''* 8®"®, “head with the 
^ The Hhr ^ Ws grave." 

REsoorotiS?^ ntanagemern (cam is 

areas nrwt'!?’ closed access 

S ^ of stock after a few 

committee 

?®i‘'®f®®tf®t| »tS decision, uvina that 




Sir Keith Joseph: new moves 


nroccci.1 cm ilie assumption lhal .ilmosl 
lO.OtXi nIitLCS shouUl bu removed from | 
polyicchnks and coliugcs in order to 
preserve current funding levels. 

1( was idso agreed (hat there should 
he three groups of subjects each taking 
ii different level of cut. The least 
proiucicd subjects (an, humanities, 
performing arts, and social and admi- 
nistrative studies) would be cut by lb 
per cent, while h middle group would 
lake a cut nf II per cent, und the 
remaining 10 programmes less than 6 
per cent. 

• Tbc NAB committee lent its sup- 
port to ihc establishment uf n national 
planning body for public sector higher 
education in Scotland, as proposed by 
the Scottish Tertiary Education Advis- 
ory Council. But it made no comment 
on STEAC's tecommendatfan that 
such a body should incorpornic Ihc 
universities at a later date. 


Poly masters overseas degrees 


by Karen Gold 

Middlesex Polytechnic is considering 
uwnrding its own degrees by vulidatine 
courses Tor overseas students in their 
own countries. The polytechnic's 


Malaysia. 

Tlic proposal goes to the 
polytechnic's academic board later this 
month. It would give Middlesex the 
same relationship with Malaysian stu- 
dents as the polytechnic's own students 
now have with the Council for Nation- 
al Academic Awards. 

The MBA would be run by a 
management training company in 


m ^^®9**-f®P®nese),andincreasiiig about proposals to 
He pJiu 2i"8 provision elsewhere.^ powers to piwn 

L 'j™ tK« ^ to uneven 

Hn science or business ^egrqea, pqovi?iOT^ofi6dijcotlon. . .. . ■■ -■■ ■' 


might also ptovlvk some teaching in intention in acting ns cuitsultiint wus 
key areas, Middlesex woiiUI he in- oncof helningdcvclopingcouiilricsio 
vnived in student osschsincni, and its establish tneir own courses nithcr than 


Prison classes 
hit by lack 
of warders 

! Serious concern about widespread dis- 
ruption to the prison education service 
wus expressed this week at a Commons 
select coromitlee hearing. 

RepresenlBtivcs of the National 
Association for the Care and Resetlle- 
ment of Offenders emphasised their 
great concern about the current dui- 
ruptlon caused by the shortMc of 
prison staff. They stressed that Home 
Office proposals lo close existfog pru- 
I on workshops would exacerbate the 
I situation, placing an enormous new 
burden on the education service. 

NACRO offidals outlined the re- 
sults of B survey of educational proyi- 
I slon undertaken recently, which 
I showed that disruption lo the pnson 
: education service had been pardcular- 
I ly severe in local prisons. 

I At Birmingham, since September, 
only 40 per cent of daytime classes 
I have been held, with smous disrup- 
tion during the last month leading to 
the cancellation in one week of classes 

I on four days out of five. At Holloway, 

' day and evening classes hove been 
operating at about one third of full 
I provision, with no daytime cla«es 
I being provided in one week last 
' month. 

I The disruption has occumd, 
according to NACRO, because there 
are not enough prison officers avml- 
I able to escort inmates to cIm«. So 
I classrooms and prison workshops are 
standing idle while prisoners languish 
in cells. 

Recent Home Office proposals to 
close 57 workshops came in for critic- 
ism from NACRO. Restrict^ 
ODPOrtunltics would place additional 
stTUs on the education system as more 
pri^ners demanded tuinon tooccupy 
their time. 

The association also called for a new 
ore-release strategy, involving a grea- 
ter emphasis on education, and an 
awareness of prc-rcieasc issues &om 
the beginning of an Inmate s sentence. 

NACRO has also voiced concern 


Malaysia. Its course teachine and staff 
would be monitored by Midulesex on a 
consultancy basis, and the polytechnic 


key nrcas, Mitidlusex woiiUI he in- 
volved in student asschsincni, and its 
academic board would be the guaran- 
tor that the MBA was nf c(|uivalent 
standard to the MBA awarded at 
Middlesex by the CNAA. 

The academic board will be nsked to 
amee the general principle of Mid- 
dfesex awarding its own degrees over- 
seas. rather than just the arrangements 
for this one. according to ihcnead of 
the polytechnic's school of oreantza- 
lion and management Dr ^mard 
James. 

The CNAA has said it could not be 
involved in such a scheme, because its 
charter makes it responsible only for 
United Kingdom awards. The 
polytechnic would receive fees for 
students as the CNAA does, but its 
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establish tneir own courses nither than 
to increase (he polytechnve's iiwtmu: , 
according to Dr James. 

Middlesex hus previously had incon- 
clusive discussions about awarding its 
own degrees - and adopting the title 
"university". Although oom are nor- 
mally associated with the possession of 
a royal charter, neither is illegal with- 
out one. 

• Trent Polytechnic is considering a 
system of targets and incentives ?or 
departments in order to increase its 
overieas student numbers. Finns being 
considered by bends of department 
include empowering polytechnic staff 
on recruitment vi»ts lo make pro- 
visional offers of places to would-be 
students on the splot. 


ABRC to 
buy £15m 
computer 


by Felicity Jones 
The Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils has decided to buy an adv- 
anced research supercomputer for use 
hy BriiUh scientists m the Rutherford 
Appleton Laboratory in Oxford. 

This would be the first stage in the 
provision of a centrcilized supercom- 
puting faciliw ivhich will draw heavily 
upon the ABRC's reserve funds leav- 
ing little spare cash for any future 
emergency expenditure. 

The purchase was recommended by 
the Forty Report winch agreed that 
there was a need for a Driiisn comput- 
ing facility to tuckle highly complex 
numerical problems. 

Mr Ted Hcrhen, secretary of the 
Computer Board, sakl it was difficult 
to comment on the nnmosed purchase 
since it was not omcial. 

" All 1 cun stiy is that the l-orty report 
published last August identified the 
rcmiirenicnts very well nnd set out the 
iccnnical options, ciiul we urc working 
on its imprcincntalion.” 

An American Cray K-MP/48 system 
is likely to be installed at a cost of £15 
million. The board will have to buy 
most likely in .x lump sum in dollars, 
again stretching its limited contingency 
fund. The supercomputer would be 
developed in stages and a second 
machine would S^b bought around 
1990. 

British scientists have access to two 
supercomputers at London and Man- 
chester Univetsilies and as an interim 
measure Ihe Forty report proposed 
that these facilities should be uppaded 
until the new Cray c&mc onstream at 
the Atlas centre in the Rutherford 
Appleton Laboratory. 
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The paperback MacmISan DtcHOncny Series 
combines new and established worls of 
teaching and reference virtth on attrocHve series 
format 

AVmABif MARCH 19B6 

MACMILUN DICnONAinr OF BJOTECHIKHOOr 

im Coombs 

A naw dtllcooiv w«ch wakilrw ol UgnWconl (ormi 
pioc^u'Oi and process oncountoied in tsiotectnology. 

320w 0333 406756 S9.95 

MACMILUN DICnONARir OF THE HISIOIIV OF 
SCIENCE Edited by W.F. Bynum E.J. Browne 
and Roy Porter 

'FNi bock dsservas a much wkisr auoDance than ttxno wtih □ 

piofaulDnol Intern® h idencft v4» v4li 
oofwjl wd dueV k' - 
628pp 0 33334901 6 £696 

MACMIUAN DICnONARY OF HISTORICAL 

TERMS Chris Cook 

. a tens ond umM reference’ - IhnesUlaiatySisipleioent 
310pp 0333351908 $695 

MACMILLAN DICTIONARY OF INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCE Second fbWton Jullon Walmsley 
INsbiheieoondedHonorcneilabiiihed reterenca aourca 
«yrx)i^ ravlisd end ridudfng 300 new teimi 
256n> 0 333 398343 £695 

AV^IME AUGUST 1986 

MACMILLAN DICTIONARY OF PERSONAL 
COMPUTINO AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Dennis Longley and Mldioel Sholn 

Pull Info plain wordi many complex tarrm and undeilylng 

princbtei through Ihe use of eNiended entries and eMoys. 

320PP 0^ 421701 £8.95 

MACMILLAN DICTIONARY OF PHYSICS 

Mary P. Lord 

Providei a denmtion and uiderstandno o( ol terms used In 
(fasslcol physics as wel os hcludng larms that hove recently 
entered rite subled (lom oontemporaiy nieaich. 

320PP 0 333 423771 £595 


MACMILLAN DICTIONARY OF IMMUNOIOOY 

Fred Rosen, Uso Steiner and Emil Unonue 

TNs book olira to« 9 >lolnairrhe tein^illceV lo be encorntesed In 
this loll moving siA^ed. 

2S6PP 0 333 39248 5 £a95 

MACMILLAN DICnONARYOF ANTHROPOICCY 

Charlolfe SeymourSmHh 

coven both Ihe physical cuilwri and socid onthropdogy. kriree 

account o( UteiaMe In oU lonouagM arid, wtih M wide lange «vid 
Ngh laitel ot schdonhlpb b a signtllcant conmilion to the 
undersioncling of tte subject. 

440pp 0 333 39334 1 £995 


INSPECnON COPT REQUEST FORM 

Teochen and lectumn In me UK are Im4led to 
sand for Inspadi^ copies wllti a view to course 
adoption or reconnriiendat(on.Pleose flektheWtes 
required and return (ho damp reqiJrecD to: 
MarkaHng Dept (Dletienartei SecflorOi 
Maemlllon Preu, FREEPOST, loslnailoka, 

Hanta R021 2X8. 
nieore sand me; 

□ OIcnonory of Blotecbnotogy 

Q Dldlonory of the History of Science 

□ Dldlonorv of Hlriorlcol Terms 

□ Dlcflonory of Intemotlono) Finance 

C2ndEdltfor^ 

□ Dlctfonory of Personal CompuHno and 
- Communications 

□ Dicllonary of Physics 

□ Otetlonatyof immunotogy 
Q DlcflonoJY of Anthropology 

□ PLEASE SEND DETAILS OF OTHER MACMILLAN 
DCnONAJUES. 

Nome : 

PodBon - — 

hstitutlon 

Address — 

Course deitalls (pome, no of students) 


For detoils of other titles In the MexynEar) t^ctlonaiY Series, otxi to request 
InspecHon copies of 1986 lilies return the coupon - NOWI 
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MONDAY 

Ai Icu^i they do nut cull it the 
*‘^ring" icrm here. I Ncrape the ice 
orr fhe cur ffu (he drive into St 
Andrc\vs. An army of workmen dear 
Ihc iune to where we arc staying - 
there is a primarv school behind our 
tioiisc - otherwise (he hill out of the 
siX'housi'd humlet would be im- 
possible. 

Arrive a( officL* at ^ f.ilmust). The 
(Jive for term, 


phy of hinguii^c ;i( 2 pin. 

■I.!.*'; emergency phone call. 
'I'rittrfiirtiier at local suli-s(H(tn(i 
Miiwii, fariirlv (o St Andrews for 
supper. Hack imnie (n panfhn storm 
Itinips, no healing or hot water. Stiff 
whisky III keep ou( (he cold and bcii 
early. 

THURSDAY 

Power back sometime in early hours. 
Spend two hours rc-iighting solid fuel 
boiler fcleciric fan keeps furnace 
aiighl). Delicuic oneraiion enticing 
anihracite to burn but it works first 
attempt and so into office by II, 
More lecture prepiraiion for next 
honours class on Meuning. As this is 
njy first lecturing position. I have to 
make-up (he courses as I go along 
and sometimes seem to do nothing 
else. 

Agonize over the strike for next 
lay. f 

first-year logic class for their first 


Ag( 

Wednesduy. f am due to meet my 
first-year logic class for their first 
session that morning. Coiisricnce 
pricks. I prick back, sonic stand is 
teouired. 

Resolve conflict of individual ver- 
sus collective responsibilities. I shall 
strike. By afternoon, lecture course 
on McanliiE looking in good shape 
nnd sneak down to processor room 
for more deep thoughts. Am sure my 
productivity has increased since get- 
ting access to this hardware and so far 
<|ualiiy seems undisturbed 

proniksing ftnaiisi nrrnnging term's FRIDAY 

A normal day? Give lift to colleague 
frorn science faculty, compare notes 
/*^P®^***ng strike. He guesses it 
will not be well supported in St 
Andrews. It is that kind of place. Our 
local executive hnvc still not officially 
informed us nboiif it. 

. Coniplete forms for British Lend- 
ftigLibniiyregislerof research in the 
liuninnjiies. I have never seen this 
register . Will anytine see my entries? 
Pm down 1986 for onmpleitnti date 
for my monograph on soetniism. Is 
this too optimistic? - although in 
lernis of my contract the manuscript 
** months overdue. 

, Pick up paper I have to review for 

journal edited from department. Put 
It down again. This is my first go at 
reviewing and it will require a more 
concerledcffort than I feci ready for. 
Noon: my class ovcrfloweth for 
g son imo wora p on Meaning and I run 

. r Jlnglistsonihe 5®® ^"18 [isla. A colleague 

word processor, bui decide that his lo sit in, but I suffer onw a 

destructive capabilities in (he pre- paralysis. Sandwiches at 

scnce of the processor outweigh my ' j update diar; 


dcpMrlinciit has come al .. 

people everywhere except only two 
first-years iinpear for a tutorial group 
of four at ru o'clock. Dcspuicfi the 
two with their exam scripts from 
Chri.siniax and finish preparation for 
lecture at 12. Good-sized audience 
fur Ihc first day, anil Theories of 
Mcaiiinu got off to a not-tou-hoslilc 
start. After lecture, spend time with 
Finalisi arranging term's 

1.50; .start mysamlwrchcs as I lytic 
out letters of application for jobs in 
the US. Do this with hcawhuarr, bur 
I vjai chance a job in this counfr>' 
after this year's contract expires? 
Aftemoon: further correspoiulciice. 
sorties to photo-copying and refer- 
ence writing. Home at 5 to imiuirc 
after six-ycnr-old's first duy back at 
school. Evening; more lecture 
wniing. 

TUESDAY 

a quick haircut and (hen look 
uler second son while wife takes 
, baby to clinic for hearing lest: nurses 
: making noises out of baby's line of 
^ht to see if she turns to the sound 
They attempted lest last month but 
inrw-year-old kept making “noises 
mr and distracting the baby so test 
faiiedl Consider taking son imo work 
to play while I put readii 


constructive ones. We watch P/ay- 
schoo/ at brother-in-law's flat. 

12: Staff council. Should*Wc buy 
the secretaries an electric stapler out 
of funds received ftom ofveneas 
students fees os the equipment fund 
turned down their request? Are we 
emulating Laurie Taylor's TfJES 
column or is he closer to the truth on 
these matters than I bad thou^t? 
We vote to se nd a copy of THES peer 
review to pHneipaT and dean for, 
although we disagreed with the en- 
lerpriK (Lo^c and l^taphyslca 
were not asked for a response}, St 
Andrews came off very well. We 
need the praise. 

WEDNESDAY 

My wife's turn for the car. I shall 
cycle to work. 1 carry the bike up 
steps cut into hillside to avoid a ride 
around the hiil which separntes me 
from St Andrews. It is then a seven- 
mile ride. 

8.30:_ leave home. There is light 
heavHy. 


2 pm: receive official notification 
of stake, pve first second-year leo> 
tuns. Seven out of 11 turn up and I 
take them gently over the prccidce 
of Russell's theory of desmptlons. 
Have never met them befdre.^t^ to 
Ignore their reputation, but where 
are the other four? 3pm: two more 
hours of deep thoughts for Glasgow 
paper and home, perhaps to peruse 
the print-out and see if it still makes 
seme. It was a normal day. 

SATURDAY 

En famllte to Kirkcaldy to raid the 


nearest decent record 
cent 


-- — irary (“de- 

equals has reasonable blues 



sleet. 8.40: it is snowin 
Reach top of steps ancT after 
minutes' ^ling have no more hills to 
climb. Ttirn down offer of lift from 
GP. 


.....lOpi 

nearest urban centre - Dundee. 

Peeling of elation at seeing civiliza- 
tion again: bus fumes, hordes of 
people, large stores. We are citv 
dwellers. We miss Oxford. We mUs 
beine able to walk to the comer shop 

ng heavily. ® chocolate. The 

Id after 10 si.mple ^pleasures have to be pre- 


planned in the country. 

SUNDAY 

for rallecllng Sunday papers). Be- 
fore lunch walk in the woods behind 
the house. Visit what we think to be a 
badger set. It is inhabited. Perhaps io 
the spriog will spend a night or two 
trying to get a photo. 

Amble tome. There is no doubt 
thot when spring makes it this will be 
f. place. Be fair, it is an 

idvliic place. Indeed, we could not 
ask for a finer country seuiofl than 
our small ramer of Rfe. But its utter 
silence and beauty will mean more to 
us later when we are gone. 

Michael Luntley 


is u mudi a friend as an official. This 
is but one clement of the culturnl 
shock wc havcencounterred on com- 
ing to this part of the world. 

D.OO: sinking in a manner which 
does not befit my usual cycling style, 
but tlien 1 have not ridden to work 
since last term. 9.15: arrive at office 
damp but victorious over the weather 
gods. The ride normally takes 35 
minutes. 

Spend morning seeing more first- 
wars and arranging tutorials. Try io 
be very casual obout the formal loric 
course that is now starting. Plnbh 
lecture for first meeting with second- 
yean on Friday, Achieve an hour on 
the processor before sandwiches, 
doing deep thoughts for paper to be 
id in Glasgow in four weelu. Eat 




Overseas recruiting 
campaign urged 


^ David Jobbing 
^vcmnient departments arc to con- 
sider ways of encouraging universities, 
polyicclimcs and colleges to be more 
active iri recruiting overseas students. 

An internal review of existing 
schemes ro attract them claims that 
rouiitnes which historically sent stu- 
dents to the UK are still doing so 
demite the imposition of full-cost fees 
But it acknowledges that although 
the schemes are inline with foreign 
policy priorities, they are not enough 
to satisfy iimeasfng demand and that 
Ontish institutions arc competitively 
placed to attract more. 

The study, rarried out by an interna- 
tional group of officials concerned vdth 
overseas students, says that the battery 
of Government and British Coundl 
schemes direct resources prixnBrily to 
the most Important countries but that 
many smaller nations are alto covered, 
A total qf 161 oountries are covered > 
by . Bw*rd schemes, with 17,400. itu^ . 
dents and 'trainees dven - lupMrt in 
1984/85 at' a cost of a73. miUmii. . 

Nearly 12,000.'s(udeatB wore 'froin' 
Commonwealth countries^ reaving 
£51 million of the total. The largest 
recipients of aid were Hong Kong, 
Mabysia and Nigeria, with 15 out of 
the 19 countries sendina more than 250 


students Conimnnwcallh members. 

But the report came under fire at a 
meeting of the "round table" which 
brings loeeilicr Government depart- 
ments, aid agencies and institutions. 

Ministers and officials were left in no 
doubt that there is still n high level of 
resentment in the Commonwealth at 
the imposition of full-cost fees which 
its targeted schemes had not dissi- 
pated. 

i^id doubts were raised over the 
statistical aroroach used in the review, 
an issue maefe more acute in the eyes of 
aid agencies who understand it is to he 
cirulated to MPs. 

Nte Gail Taylor, executive secretary 
of the UK Councal for Overseas Stu- 
dent Affairs said: “The difficulties of 
collecting accurate data on^ overseas 
students . are well known and no one ' 
could expect a flnt nridetv.of tl^ kind 
to contun InfoUlble statlsUes. ’How- 
ever, data which is conhising and 
. inconsistent should not form the basis 
of cpnduaioni which are pnsented as 
the result of the consideration of 
absolutes, “ 

One principle objection is that the 
historical analysis of main sending 
counrtes illustrates only the pattern 
for those countries currently in the top 
10 senders. ^ 




Lecturer 
fights I 
dismissal 

by Peter Aspden 
A lecturer who was dismissed from I? 
post at St Mary's Hospiul 
School, London, for "gron mbe 
duct" is appealing to the 
against the decision. 

Dr Diana Kershaw, on neej 
lecturer, is alleging breach oJatBO ' 
against her former employer, du); ; 
that she was not givcnsjSr-^ '''■ 
any clear reasons foi bs. ’ 
Hcrcase has now 
the AsWK:iaUQB , 

1 'cHcliurs. 

bI officer, Mr Malcolm 
Kershaw hud 
extreme forms 
action of a semi-ofricial nature 
the lost. 18 months. , ....wi 
He said the college Mdcai^' 
hor^ without formal waruiai u ^ 
sounds: 

• “Disputatcous" behavioui 8 
aminers’ board meetings ti 
jfogness to accept a concewus i 

• Making unseemly efforts tobt^; 
student re-admitted to the 

|j® had failed an examinaOcfl. i 

• Taking examination papert»p 
marked by people outside 

• Making statements suggcstiui?: 

students would be better ofl by 
mg other colleges or schools of 
cine. r 

Mr Keight said Dr Kersha 
learnt the reasons after her 
via a letter from her schooi'i 
advisers. He said the allepw, 
against her were misleading 
fair. 


Rightwingers head for clash 

A I a « . 


A head-on clash between rightwine 
leadm of the Federation of CMscrva- 
tive Students and senior party fiaures 
now seems Inevitable. 

The national committee of the FCS 
this wwk decided to co-opt its former 
^ Mr Douglas Smith, 

only days after a top-level inquiry 
found that be has not been eligible to 
seek elKtion at the troubled l^uoh- 
borough conference last April. 

Its decirion was in spite of the 
f*®®|®piendation in the “stronacst 
possible terms that Mr Smith shwjld 

} or seek re-election. 

thrSS. Sanderson^ the chairman of 
the national executive of the National 


Union of Conservative Associations, 
was told of the FCS decision after an 

He said: 

Althought I do not have any com- 
ment to make, the next meeting of the 
executive' which takes place in April, 
will have this matter on the agenda." 

But the FCS's defiance Is bound to 
anger many senior Conservatives and 
may affect the right’s performance in 
etertions at the annual conference in 
Scarborough next month. 

.^re^y there arc signs of the 


aaiuiuc acnooilllf] noi ilBVCun-'S 

terminate her contract in such s 
The secretary of the scIkwI'^ 
Keith L^kyer, said Dr Kersha»|^ 
been given the chance to *ff 
against her dismissal inteniallyi'|j^' 
has turned it down. Ji- : 

He said he did not want to tp ft 


Pupil pay 
incentives 
ruled out 

bv Patricia Santinelli 
Ffeandal incentives to induce young 
Monle to stay on at school or college 
wther than join the Youth Training 
Scheme are unlikely to be a pnority of 
this Government, even if funds were 
available, it was revealed last week. 

Mr Christopher Patten, minister of 
state -for education, told the annual 
conference of the Association of Col- 
icflcsin Further and Higher Education 
Ibai to reduce the financial discrimina- 
tion between those who went on to the 
YTS and those who remained at school 
or college would cost around £500 

"This I.S a considerable cost, and I do 
noi believe that if we had the funds, 
Ibis would be our first priority, " he 
said 

Mr Patten added that there was no 
strong evidence that the lack of ex- 
isting nnancial Inducements was lead- 
ing to fewer people staying on. 

Of far greater concern was the fact 
that many young people were jeaving 
colleges without completing their qual- 
ificatkons in the rush to get n job. 

Mr Patten said he had been very 
Impressed with the flexibility and cn- 
trepreneuriai spirit he had found in 
colleges in recent visits. 

Bui he could not offer them any 
assurance that the Government would 
ever provide them with the capital 
necessary for equipping them to re- 
spond to the demands of industry and 
commerce in the fields of new tech- 
nology. 

Nor could he guarantee the institu- 
tions that there would be fewer 
changes, On the contrary he forecast 
more chaises and a Uvely debate over 
the next 18 months, over areas such as 
education’s delivery system. 

Me John Barnes, the new director 
uneral of CiW and Guilds of London 
Tnstihitc. said quick Government ac- 
r*w» M.U likely once the review's fin.nl 
TCTCrl was out. h wiis likely to meet its 
Ai/iy acadliiic. 

llw review was unlikely to recoin- 
mend 8 wholesale clearance and re- 
placement of the present system of 
wat onalqualificBiionson the lines of 
re«m dewlopments In Scniland. 

w: are really talkine 
so much a! 

ScPSSJS®*"’" anccono- 
"“cwar, Mr Barnes said. “We do nnf 

and the 

Sire ™ producing a skilled 

Industrial plea 
for graduates 

graduates to 
Mtw i^ipry rather than other 
DO recruitment shortage 
J™ol^«^SfrEdwteNhon,cta?r. 

®^>ont the purpose of 
xaldluMc^^i weyond, he 

“e most able young people to- 

stressed that he was not 

CBiMutl..'' P*®* “tore 

technical ex- 
mainly en- 
The great 

coniiaS?^ and many other 
to set across to our 


« . - * [ legal act ion was p ending w 

b “P Aberdeen weighting fight i 

Scottish Correspondent expendit^ure was » 

Students in Aberdeen are to sten im ^ Chancellors (he "addlS?! 


the to mir 

l ^laknwaspcnd i^jr 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Students in Aberdeen are to step up 
SS jbf a weighting aflow? 

grant. 

" Allowance Commit- 


Mucation Department said recent 
h?!k**r?’ figures produced 

ChMceUors 

and Princip^, contradicted this It 
Sri remained 


unT- .T' Bisewnere. 

!PP“®* ® postcard cam- >ocal students 

MPs and hdd a lobby of theCv?^*^®* tncrcdulous’’ about 


public expenditure was s fun 
part of the Govenneni's ' 
strategy, and that the adoJu^ 
sources which would be 
were not available. 

If the level of student 
area were increased, this 
at the expense of 0 jro*hw 
therefore the issue was 
considered for the time 

Mr Wallace said befoimd wJ^'i|,i;. 


fit, fo, ^ 




the students, 
ontwer from’ MPtoTr.,- 

•he 


lYll rTBUaUC 8BIU uv 

ter’s reply both unfair 8 ®° » 
is estimated that the co« w 
London is 120 per ceat 


V^-^^ving world of industry,” 

win them over firom the 
recn?iSL''^*^ traditionally have 

*9 quSjSl*^ answer 

tbe rewards for 
«wnple choosing 

' *be profession would 

waiUd Ibll^ protfie and rewards 
Peoalft ®s*ortefi young 


per cent, 
received i 
thier grant 
refusal to ; 



positions. 

> actioft to Government 

en ® requirement that 

.people wbii 


New role urged for SCOTVEC 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
A confidential document un the future 
of the Scottish Vocational Educ:iiion 
Coundl makes the radical proposal 
that it should become involved in 
training further education lecturers. 

The 61-page report is part of a 
£50,000 management review of SCOT- 
VEC being carried out by consultants 
Hay-MSL, and also foresees an ex- 
panded role for the council in reaching 
new students and forging links with the 
school curriculum andf examination 
system. 

The report concludes that if the 
success of Scotland's new national 
certificate, based on modular courses, 
depends on the competence of further 
education lecturers, they must be 
given more support and training. 

Support has three elements, the 
consuftants say: providing training in 
teaching methods, developing data 
banks of leaching materials and de- 
veloping test and assessment materials 
for the colleges. Only the latter is 
currently seen as pan of the council's 
remit. 

The report states: "SCOTVEC has 
an interest in the general development 
of college stuff and a specific concern 
to ensure that they receive adequate 
guidance on assessment methods. 
SCOTVEC's expertise and remit to 


achieve a national st,inJard of assess- 
ment should lc.id to its involve ineni in 
Ihc area of training lecturers in us'.ess- 
ment." 

The consultants also ask the council 
as a matter of urgency to review its 
procedures for the registration of stu- 
dents, collection of fees, cullutinn of 
ussessmcnis and the issue of certifi- 
cates, since colleges complain the 
arrangements arc loo complex and 
cxcessn^ burdensome. 

"SCOTvEC's recent promotional 
efforts do not appear designed to reach 
a wider audience,” the report claims. 

It also comments on the growing 
overlap between SCOTVEC and the 
Consultative Committee on the Curri- 
culum, which, traditionally, has had 
sole responsibility for advising the 
Secretary of State for Scotland on whal 
should be taught in schools. 

The report says the leaching of 
national certificate modules in schools 
raises issues which should be fully 
discussed between the two hr^ies. 

Meanwhile SCOTVEC seems 
poised for a collision with the educa- 
tional unions after deciding to allow 
private agencies to offer National 
Certificuic courses. 

It accepted applications from the 
Glasgow Chamber of Commerce anil 
the Lanarkshire Area Group Training 
Association to run course modules 


drawn up under (he new Scottish 
liducation Department action plun. 

But the unions claim there is still 
four months to run on a two-year 
moratorium un privatization of the 
modules. The Educational Institute of 
Scotland, and Scottish Further and 
Higher Education Association have 
said they will witlidraw their members 
from all SCOTVEC activities, wliich 
are heavily dependent on further 
education lecturers for validation and 
assessment. 

Mr Jack Dale, further and higher 
education secretary of the EIS accused 
SCOTVEC of “inviting an adverse 
reaction from our memBcrs. It is our 
understanding that the moratorium 
means a ban on ail providers of 
modules outwiih Ihc public sector until 
the end of this session." 

But SCOTVEC validation guide- 
lines make it clear that the council will 
consider submissions "primarily'' from 



schools, education aulnoriiy colleges, 
central institutions and Kkifl centres. 

Other interested panics, the guide- 
lines continue, will iiavc to satisfy the 
council that they have the necessary 
staff expertise and resources to mount 
quality courses. However, the two 
schemes approved in principle this 
week have not been allowed to offer all 
the modules for which they applied. 



Anti-Aparlheid president the right reverend Tre- 
vor Huddleston hears at first hand how a young 
South Afiican fared at tlie hands of the security 
police. 

He was guest speaker last week at an open 
seminar at Uie Unlverdty of Essex chaired by Mr 
Shipho ntyana, a second-year student in goi^n- 
ment and sociology at the university. Mr Htywa, 


fhun Port Elizabeth, was detained and tortured 
several times by the police between 1976 and 1982 
b^use of his involvement in student demonstra- 
tions. 

He was adopted by Amnesty International as a 
prisoner of conscience and came to Britain three 
years ago. He b pictured with bb.wife Nkulie. 


Bradford’s 
labour 
of love 

The runiantic Inclinations of students 
In Bradford and Hawell arc to be 
compared and contrasted in a new 
worldwide survey of sexual altitudes 
among tlie young. 

The prqjcct Is being run by the 
University of MistisssIppI in the 
USA, and is aiming to update the 
findings of the Kinsey report of the 
1950s, widely regarded as a key 
Influence in the rise of sexual permis- 
siveness In Britain and Ainenca. 

The new survey will lest the 
thoughts of a new generation of 
students, whose parents were the 
vanguard of the age of Hberatlon In 
the 1960s. British attitudes will be 
represented by students at Bradford 
Univeralty, who will be surveyed 
confidenUally by (he university's 
school of psychology. 

Tire Mississippi project will also 
Include students from other countries 
In (he world, allhough these have not 
yet been finalized. One country 
which wUf (nlEe part is Hawaii, 
reflecting (be organizers*' wish (o 
obtain a cross-section of cultural 
views, 

The survey will not conceatraie 
exclusively on sexual ma((en; Jl wtU 
include a "romantic love sc^”, to 
test whether (he teenagers of the 
mM-19808 still seek Uiose quiet, ten- 
der momenta in the back of (he 
lecture baU In which to whisper (heir 
sweet nothings . • . 


Writing course is on the right 
lines, say HM Inspectors 



lU^ii 


linguistics and practical writing, is 
unusual and popuiarwith students who 
a^eve a good standard of work, 
according to a report by HM Inspecto- 
rate. 

The combination of studies in the 
course o^rs not only the chance for 
creating literary texts out also extends 
the range of analytical skills which can 
be brou^t to bear on the writinm of 
otbeis, w report says. Applieailons 
ftom students for the course, which is 
ran on both a full-time and part-time 
ba^, more than trebled from 500 for 
40 places in 1980 to 1,594 for the same 
number of places io 1984. 

The inclusion of linguistics in the 
course is unusual and commendable, 
that of writing skills is rare and wel- 
come, the report says: “The confi- 
dence that students can improve as 
writers as a result of the course apmears 
to be well placed.” The polytechnic’s 
two writers in residence make a sub- 
stantial and valuable contribution to 
teaching, and although staff publica- 
tions are unevenly distributed they 
inrlv»tf poetry and other original 
work 

The library for English studies is 
well supplied and well used by sra- 
dents, and adequately resourced de- 
spite recent reductions. Accommoda- 
tmn is convenient but barei with 
nowhere iret aside for sti^eiits. 

Student luppprt is good, with fewer 
withdrawals from the course thim in 
the ;es! nt the pp|yt«®t^W‘, .M"? , 



e reran 

says the quality of seminars varied; 
more guidance from staff and efforts to 
Inv^ve more students was needed in 


some. Teaching stytm were generally 
very satisfactory, out more use could 
be made of autuo-vlsual material and 


practical study of drama. 

All three of Sheffield polytechi^s 
degree courses in housing studies, 
coostructioQ and dvil enj^niering arc 
generally achieving their auns, arwtber 
HM iDspertorate report says. The 
courses are well planned and adminis- 
ter^ , students are expowd to a gener- 
ally ^allengltig curriculum and, 
through industrial placements, gain 
valUBW industrial experience. 

Staff are appropriately qualified 
academically and professionally, but 
their, full-time work experience in 
industry is not always recent, the 
report says. 

Student work was of ht^ quality, 
but assessment and marlung varied 
between detailed comments and mere 
percentage marks with little comment. 
Maniry of the classiooms were haphaz- 
ardly allotted, awkw^ly shaped 
and ‘ 

ing 


I poorly furnished. Miero-comput- 
fraUlties need to be enhanceo. 


HMI frupecifonx on ShMeid City 
Potyleehnie'a degrees /n ^llsh shh 
dies, hotts/ng studies, conslructlon and 
dvll engineerli^, available from (he 
DBS publications despatch centre. 


The new 

university challenge. 

Docs the Jnrratt Report seem insensitive or even 
irrelevant? Is it difficult to translate its ideas to your 
circumstances? And, does it raise fair questions? 

Let us help you with the answers. 

With over 17 years experience of working vrith academic 
institutions, we can snow you how to turn manogemeni 
methods to youradvaniqge. 

Ws can ad^seyoii on sound ways of delegating authority 
and control over resources. And introduce oeciaon 
making processes which allow participation yet avoid 
becoming unwieldy and tortuous. 

Wfll also show TOu how to make sensitive use of 
performance indicators, and at (he same time help your 
staff realise their full potendal. 

If you want to build strong^ bridges to industry we can 
also help. Vh know the various ways of linking up with 
industiy, the hazards of setting up companies lor R&D 
and the sources of capital. 

For more information on our resources contact John 
Reldenon 01-236 8000. 
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Class of ’58: men 
won more degrees 


by Pciiricici Saminclli 


Mine women dian men horn in 1958 
iiMifcrtouk L'diieaiinii courses but few- 
er of ihetn athteved higher qualifica- 
tions. Htx-ordijig in ihe findinas of n 

survej' published in Ihc Furlhcrfidiica- 
non C'liii bullcliii. 

Thc Nalional Child Developmenr 


.Study IS l»ascd on a survey of l2.5lMi 

K le horn beiween March 3 and 
h 9, 1958 which were followed up 


uu 

«i rwulur intervals by the Naiinnal 
Cliiidren's Bureau, The findtng.s arc 
bason on interviews carried out be- 
tween 1981/82 covering 78 percent of 
The grau]>. 

Women outnumbered men in Royal 
Society of Arts qtiafificaliiins and to n 
lesser extent In pmfe.sslonal qualifica- 
tions including nursing. Men tended to 
haw (ibtaincd degrees, nnd ordinary 
and higher national d|piomfl.s. More 
women attended further education 
colleges, while men were more often at 
universities or polytcclinics. 

llie same pattern was reflected in 
the subjects of study. For over two 
fifths of the women the subject of their 
highcvst course was in the category of 
•W'laf nJmmistraiion or business stu- 
uics, aiui one in ten was on an 
cdiicBiJon or health course. Many 
more men studied enginccrinc, tech- 
notagy or science subjects. i 


Sludge adds 
life ingredient 

Scientists have found an award-win- 
"iJlf- introducing life to sterile , 
fnto * them ” sewage sludge 

The basic technique pioneered by 
Kuentists working for the FreshwaleV 
BiotogicaL Association involves pour- 
ing raw sewage which has been panlv 
digested by bacteria into the InkeanS 
later adding hydrated lime. 

Adding lime to countcraci ihe acid- 
liy is not enough but the presence of 
the sewage crciitcs cundilion.s needed 

Hil " s«if-"MCwing ecosystem in 
mrctl)^ barren lakes. 

A pioneer project in north Norfolk 
earned out with the approval of the 
««/horiiy. has turned 
the lifeless Blue Lagoon near Kina's 
J^n Into a productive lake In just two 
ywra with algae and other flora typical 
ot rich waters now present. 

Now the process is being developed 

for other water holes which hwo 
remained barren after the extraction of 
aam for dass making. 

It has been developed by Dr BUI 
which together 
wth Britim Industrial Sands this week ' 
tS™ j yoar's only Environment 
Foundation pollution abatement tech- 
nology award commetidatlon. 

In making his final jodgementa for 
foe Budget on March 18 1 have no 
doubt Mr Nigel Lawson will be 
poring over (he figures In the 
opinion polls and Central Office’s 
prlTate market research Just as 
^oseiy as he win bo poring over the 
n^Ves bdng spewed out foom the 
Treasury a aind other organlza- 
fonu* economic models. ' The 
Budget decisions wUl have a pro- 
sed impact on the forliincs of the 
Government and its success or 
foihira at the general election. 

The Chancellor fhces n dilemma. 
Hta own party acllvtsts, Ideolosy 
add narrow Interests all point In the 
direction of a cut in personal taxes. 
However, there Is a very consider- 
^ bpinlod extending 
widely across (he political spectrum 
incliidiw many Conservative racra- 
7ui” i^supporters, which believes 
this to Iw foe wrong strategy and 
font any available fonds 
should be used to fockle unemploy- 
ment as the highest priority. There 
to (wnwhclming evidence to ehow 
™ income bix cuts are the least 
elfcetivo way of creating jobs. 

The C^cellor has to choose 
Dclwcen Income tax bribes and 
IHacatlng the widespread anxiety 
about unemploymeiit and ii« mnaa. 


Wdmeii were fur less likely lo under- 

i«ke inining b,iscd on thcjr cmploy- 
58 nienl, iind niu surprisingly very few 
V- indeed did an apprcnltccsnip. If they 
;i- did this was largely in the personal 
n services, especially linirdrcsstng and 
1- tended to result in lower level qual- 
iffcaiions than llmsc achieved by men. 

[[ The study, which shows that by the 
age of 2.1 some 7fi percent of the cohort 
J had undertaken cither an educational 
J course, apprenticeship or other work- 
I based training since leaving school. 

M Pf<>vides evidence that education 
affords some protection against unem- 
ployment. 

Among men who completed their 
full-iinic education at the age of 16, 5 
per cent were unemployed in June of 
Ihe year in which they were 19 and 14 
per cent when they were 23. The i 
corresi>ondlnfl figures for those who ‘ 
continued full-time education until the 
age of 18 were 4.S per cent and 6 per . 
cent. l*hus the contrast was particular- I 
ly great in later years when unemploy- 
ment was more widespread. 

Similarly, among men who had had < 
no educanon or work-based training I 

since leaving school, 20 per cent were i 

unemploycdnt the time of the 23-year I 
interview, almost twice as many as 
those who had received education or 
training of some kind. ^ 










Open and shut case for access 


The Mayor of Sunderland had an 
opportunity to find out about open 
■rarnliig when he inaugurated 
Sunderland Polytechnic’s new centre 
for continuing education last week. 

The mayor, Councillor Ralph Bax- 
ftTtWBs ^ven a guided tour of the 


unit, which will provide counselling 
and guidance for adults on the com- 
plete range of educational opportuni- 
ties throughout the region. The unit 
has also been established to act as a 
nuOor access point for adults, and it 
will be promoting distance leariilne 
forougli Ihe Open Tech. 


RepJan’s Jack of planning defended 

.... 


A Jimpis ID niouni a £2.5 million 
( cducaijon programme for the unem- 
ployed were <lcfendcd this wek by ii 
senior civil servant from the Deuuri- 
of Education and Science. 

Thompson, pcmianent 
at tlie DES, was 
^dressing a conference orgMixed Iw 
'foe National Council forVoIuntaiv 
Orgnnuntions, which ln.st year wiis 
.severely critical of tliu Kcpian prog- 
raninic. The council (lenounceu the 
project for inadequate fiiiiiling, un- 
clear priomic.s. 


Ailjickcd for being planned in haste, 
MrTJionipson said Nic DL’S had tried 
fo rc.spond quickly to the need for 
courses for jobic.ss people. With uiiv 
pilot progriiinme it hud to be accented 
some mistakes would occur. 

“We are a lot clearer now with 18 
months of the programme under onr 
Deit*. Kcplon is now showing all the 
success," ho added. 

Mr Thompson did acknowlcdec 
however, that Ihe DES hn.I uiidercSli- 
nulled the iiiniiciicc voliiiiiiiry iiecn- 
cics could exert tliruugh grassroots 
links with the unemployed - a major 
coniplmni of the council lost year. 


Gcnenilly, the voluntary sector had 
proved through its involvement in 
projects such ns Replan nnd audit lit- 
eratuie that it hud a major contrihutinn 
identified new 
pnorilics in continuing cdiicaiion, and 
ooked to voluntary agencies to play n 
large part in the use of resources 
muK ‘te ^^»”Powcr Services Com- 
identified 

sonic of the major tasks for voluntary 
uttcncics III dealing with the MSC. 

I hese included iiighlighiing education 
and irumina opportunities at gruss- 
rools, and beconiirm involved In the 
intcgroi plunning orprogramniGS. 


Legal move to recover pay lost in striHe 


Dundee University’s local Association 
of Unlversily Teachers Is poised to 
take legal action if the unlvenlty couii 

does not reverse Its decision to deduct ' 

an allegedly excessive sum fmih 
academics who went on strike on the 
AUT's day of action in January. 

■f Dundee's court decided last month 
lo deduct l/260th of lecturers' annual 
^salaries, which excludes weekends, 
from tijelr ray,' although the majority 
of unlverslues have deducted m6Stb. 

Mr PlUUp Burgess, secretary of 
Dundee s AUT, said it would nave 


bran helpfel V the AUT nationally had 
pursued Ihe questlon of staiMa^ de- - 
;^lons. “a -mile bit . more flrinly 
beforehand", .. 

Tho AUT"a soUcitori Have ' now 
written to the university warning that 
unless the difference in deductions is 
reimbursed to staff, the association 
will begin legal proceedings. 

official 

of the AUT in Scotland, said the issue 
had been brought up at Dundee’s 
ac^emic staff Iiaison'committee, but 





I Tf '[K. fiCT' 

Budgeting for a heritage of bitterness 

an the most cost-effM>iiui B..J 


the university had ab fer refused to 
...reylew:its: position.: 

' wPiwii® has also recently 

sdtight the intervention of the Advis- 
ory, ConclUatlori and Arbitration Ser- 
wce in resolving a 10-year-old dispute 
over setting up a formal procetmral 

and?te S!dS“" 

Mr Ifobert Seaton. Dundee’s secre- 
tary, said it was likely the court would 
discos the pw deductions at its next 
meeting on Monday* 


■ 

tilE times HIGHER EDUCATION 


I Univeriil 
I pledge plai 

j for blacks 

by David Jobbins 

A rourse aimed at inirodu^, 
students from ethnic tnii 
arminds to higher eduaE 
j Iiiunclicd later this year 

jg umversilicshnvc already tclil 
mzcrstlicywillccmiderstiSr 

Li If**: *0 be run ur 

» P‘»lyt».‘chmc, for entry b * 
BB (.'Oiirses. * 

B TTte course, restricted tor, 
9 ’*fod‘-‘hts of Afrkan. Carilto 
9 Ashin back wounds living is tk 
9 Jon borpugfiof Brent, IsSudr 
9 University foundadot m 
9 pul from a non-Eurocentricte 

■ tiye with Afro-Asian and c£ 

■ history and literature. 

■ It will cover study sidllsx 

■ programme of individual 

■ counselling and learning k 

■ around a core (rf social sdeoaw 

I subjects. 

universities arc emerging at 
runners in expressing interest fe 
^ tutor Mr John Fernandes siid'i 

have not asked universittesfoTju: 
teed places but for our siudeoBc 
6 considered on their merits, 

I the universities approactied sohC 

■ made any objection to a bliiM'- 
'* course." 

» Uiiivererlles confirming (liq in 

ii ronsidcr students from (he ». 
g include Warwick. Leicester, afE' 
versity College, Cardiff, | 
a The nrocramme is very safe! 

one which was rejecied iij t 
Potyicclinic of North London tai-‘ 
it hud doubts about some of dirco:' 
tiims, and was doubtful aboutl 
I legality of a blocks-only inUh 

I 

: Off-guard for nti 
battle of foe bi# 

The next decade's decIioeadrE,}, 
ber of Ifi-year-olds/wj#;, ^ 
chance to test the ' ‘ 

: be follox^ hy a 

■' *^*^ere' ohraii^''te .an 
' ' opening up access to Iiigb8«^ 
to part-time study, nnd evahn®!' 
academic, suciul and cojn®f“' 
suits of widening access, i 
The universities’ 
state binding has weakenfd^', 
fences against state intervena®®. 
Muld be reversed if a hightfK' 
tion of income free fromgoy^; 
or University Grants ConuniWji 
Irol were achieved by studtJ^'r 
rising to 40 per cent of the bsskt^j 
running a urtiversity, rathefii*' 

I present 15 per rant . ^ , 

Ihe short-term in a motl ^ 
effective way. But once ags^ 
key to being able to do thif ffftfj 



qiienC proUkns by concentratins 
any fiscal miutment fool he can 


make on the most cost-effective and 
direct way of creating Jobs. 

Increasing capital spending, cut- 
lingmployers’ Natlonaflnsuriince 
rantrlbutions, cutting VAT, spend- 
ing more on the Community ftoa- 
ramme or other direct community 
employment measures, ^ve aU 
^n shown quite cteai^ (o be more 
J^jive in creating Jobs than cut- 
ting income lax. 

Central Office polling and mar- 
k®freseareh fibres however will be 
to determine which strateey 
the inost handsome electoral 
**•« road of 

income tax cuts would be the most 
Stilw daniagliig strategy to 
have a shorMerm 
f •®«g5al beneflt for the Coi^a- 
enennous 
^ ***®J®h8'lerm Interests of 
foe rountry. Central Ofilce knows 


lo conrantrale on its own 40 ner 
cent then it wiU be Ignori^ 
jwrwhelmlng need to close the 
JWdons wMch exist within our 

Government Is doing. It Is aS^n?h! 
the most Imprudent wav for 
to^-lerm 


iwurcea to do just the opposite. It 

toe t^ this jg happening It to 
assets to the tune 
of pounds like aristocrats 
*“fjy off the fomily heirlooms to 
pay foe grocery bills. It mav win 

Co^rvatlves^lhe nerittn ff 

Im? “'porously enough 
nut It Is leaving a faeriteee of 

«”<l I have been 

Md^TheTubteK 

s-rsrSrf 


growth tn the economy cao s 
Pay settlements lo Ibe 
sector have been running u 
Inflation for some considertli 
and ore undermining our co 
tiveness in overseas markeU. 
has been a continual detwic 
in unit labour costs which cxi 
on If we are to sustain our d 
share and start creating t 
Jobs to reduce unempli)yo)e(i| 
Government's only response 
is exhortation. The Labour P 
shackled on Incomes poHcT*' 
of Its relationship with IN 
unions. We are proposluga^ 
ly new strategy based ugj 
taxation system. K N ■ 
feed system without botr®^ 
commissions and wlU 
system to reinforce j 
It will not be perft^j 
bettor than the totally 
levels of unemploynifU' “ 
forecast long Into the nif®*.’ 

Ian Wrigg les^ 

The au/hor is Social 

for SioclUoa South- .gjiXj 
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Funds for 
Third Age 
university 

by Maggie Richards 
An education scheme for older people 
has been boosted Ibis week by news 
that it is to receive Government fund- 
inc The University of the Third Age is 
to receive grants over a three-year 
Sri“to..ir.ng£:o,m 
‘^Though the award is small, U is 
anticipated that it. will have an impor- 
tant effect in aiding the self-help 
oraaniaation with its expansion plans. 

An approach to the Department of 
Education and Science was made after 
IntlUl charity funding of U3A had 
been expended. Since its establish- 
ment in 1982. the U.3A movement in 
Britain has grown to involve 115 
groups and some 7,000 members. 

Ewntually it is envisaged that the 
organization will raise sumcient funds 
for central and administrative activi- 
ties by le\^ng Its member groups. 

it is anticipated that the movement 
will expand from its present five to 
embrace 300 to 400 groups in several 
years’ time. In the mean time, the DES 
ush will help the organization bridge 
the financial gap. 

In making the award the DES has 
specified that some of the money 
should be used to develop the U3A 
principle in inner city areas, with the 
unemployed, and among communities 
with torge ethnic minority groups. 

Officials of U3 A have now started to 
cumine wa^ the grant aid might be 
used to benefit peo^e in these categor- 
ies. Already one project to develop a 
U3A scheme for an inner city area of 
Leicester is under active considcra- 


Commenttiwon the award, Mr Eric 
Midwinter, UjA’s general secretary, 
said: "it is a tremendous fillip to nil 
concerned with U3A activity up and 
down the country that the Govern- 
ment has acknowledged the work we 
<k>. noi just with pleasant words, but 
“»Wi fhini cash. T consider this one of 
ttw grcaicM hoosis, precr/eal/y jiiid 
psj-cfiologically, that U3A has ever 
received.^' 


Engineering expansion call 


by Felicity Jones 

Engineering research in universities 
should be greatly expanded by the cud 
of the decade through Government 
and industry funding, the body which 
represents all engineering professors 
has recommended. 

A target of 7,50f) research workers is 
set by the Engineering Professors' 
Conference based on policies to switch 
from physical to engineering sciences. 

There should be greater collaboration 
and sharing of faciLtics between univer- 
sities, industiy and research csiablish- 
mems but with universities retaining the 
responsibility for long-term '‘enabling 
technology" research. 

Academic staff would increase from 
3.873 to 4.421 which would lead to a 32 
per cent increase in students by 1990 
excluding post-doctoral research 
workers. 


Hut this raniil in«.rc.‘isc in ruscdrch 
repaciiy wnuld dc|x*nd nn a substantia] 
irrinnivvnicnl in icsuuiccs rising lu £120 
million at currcni prices. 

_ It is suggested trim the Science and 
Enginecnng Research Council could 
increase its conirihution to £79 million 
with the remainder coming from the 
Department of Trade and Indusiry and 
increased coninanies' contribution. 

Professor Roger .Sargent, head of 
chemical engineering at In^ri:il Col- 
lege and chairman of the El^ working 
party which produced the report, saiu; 
‘The problem is how to attract those 
people needed into research of the ri^t 
calibre and we recommend that they 
should be employed as research assis- 
tants rather than as research stu- 
dentships to draw people into research 
in sufficient numbers.^ 

“The SERC does not have the money 



Prior urges overhaul of education system 



byOIgaWojtas 

Scottish CorresDondent “'*^® overwhelming majority of this 

*niBRriiict..j.. r generation of students wish to equip 

beoverhatVif!?-®!!! system needs to themselves for work and arc prepared 
Driofirv in higher to make considerable efforts and sacri- 

thcfoS^r&"8’ Pnof. so fo do." 

last secretary, said The recent past had been difficult 

Mr Pri^ ..j. 1 . for the education system as it had to 

oaedin fo® annual Bncyclo- adjust too fast for comfort for the need 

univerriiu .I®®*?*"® Edinbuigli to control public spending. “But what- 

erstion n fo® Confed- ever adjustments nave toke made, we 

CommitiA w- ^odostry and the have to ensure that the education 
Prindnak*K^ Chancellors and system feels able to hold up its head 

raent nrr!L!lti foo Govern- with confidence as a major indepen- 

shouirt h« « .« ®* ofoversity spending dent partner in society, and oobray’s 
numbir^^# ^ fo®ponse to'thefalUng servaSt." Mr Prior said. 

“WhBr»M*Vfc* j^‘®®® population. Our sodety was not likely to be 
the arinim* V • ootnograpbic trends, prosperous unless much more atten- 
fewer ^ ^®®d more, not tion was paid to the new technologies. 

af¥air«' R w j® ®* every level hi our Tomorrow’s scientists and engioeen 
"Nnr S*'*’ were not being trained suffidently for 

emmenf^?u colleagues in Gov- our needs. 

back In ^etiiament cast their minds Industry badly needed an educated 

at P®s* behaviour young workforce, he said, suggesting- 

foo much influ- that encouraging young peopJe to 
rae^nfL Pfoiodiced by recent out- enter higher efoication would also 
; events.^ lessen the unemployment problem. 

Estate agents bid for site as 
Reading scraps arts project 

fo®)* fo ®®^ therefore decided to postpone the 
(o cr«^> buildings and scrap plans mnslc move and has be^ a dsvelop- 
ftf fo® arts complex because ment study tor the whole of foe 

7 ^ ?®^^fo cut its costs. London Road site area. 

acTM nri which stand on 10 A spuAesman for the university 

Ina ^^dbn Road, Read- said sevei^ estate agents had already 

menta university’s depart- shown Interest in acquiring the site, 

mlcfAki^ tine art, history of art, which to less than a mile from foe 

schoni i# ? ' science and the town centre. But the amount raised 
sreat ®®d hiclnde the by a sale to dqiendent on acquiring 

PtanTu ®®d war memorial tower, suitable planning permission tor any 
made to move the expansion. 

crem!^« music to the site, and The university has used foe site 
UttJvei-^u.®™ Cbraplex. But now the since 1904, but began to move info Its 
sale omSI “ considering the 'Whlteknl^ts premises in 1947. Dur- 
if cahl following what Ing the expansion years, It was hoped 

Graif»« 2“”^ * from the University to move the whole university there, 
7 * 1 . J-ofootittee. but that become impossible when 

ty Ian* IW® L®®'^fodfo*unlvcrsl- money tor building dried, np, 

Se uniSi®^****' ®fo* suggested that Now it has to reconsider Its 
talo^iiI^®tt?- ^ self-con- tion yet again to cope with ftiture 
UM to Us Whiteknights site by the Awdlng cuts - the university was 
.erihe {i^epd^t^Xbe. coqncll h^s already running to ddldt last year^.. 


to dcvclnn on this scale iind that is why 
wc Wliula ]oi>k 1(1 the DTI and imliislry 
whose ionlribulions sire small." 

It would be pmsibic to support 200 
research teams within universities on a 
rolling basis which could consist of three 
leaching staff, four research assistants 
and two technicians. 

llic improved career possibilities for 
the full-time researchers would help to 
attract hi^-calibrc staff and would 
improve Ine chances of carrying the 


work to a point where industrim de- 
velopment could take over. 

PiofcMor John Benyon, EPC chair- 
man, said the rcjxirt had bran prepared 
at the request of the Engineering coun- 
cil which has been preoccupied with 
undeiwaduate education but wanted to 
quantire what would be nn appropriate 
level or research. 


De La Salle 
faces new 
threat 


Lancashire Polytechnic had the Council for National Academic 
Awards on the run when Dr Af^nold Goldmann (centre), CNAA 
assistant chief officer responsible for tlie polytechnic, swapp^ his pin 
stripes and briefcase for a tracksuit to Join in a charity fan run. It 
raised more than £1,000 for Ihe Tim Curtis appeal fund for leukaemia 
research: Dr Curtis (right), is being treated for leukaemia. 
Polytechnic director Eric Robinson (left) also Joined In. 


“In Japan, 95 per cent of pupils 
remain at school until they are 18. 
Here it is 40 per cent.” Raising Ihe 
school leaving age to 18 woulcTtake 
around 700,000 young people out of 
the labour market, witn a further large 
number if Britain had Ihe same percen- 
tage of higher education entrants as 
America, Japan, France imd other 
countries. 

*‘We need to recognize that our real 
competitive hope over the next 20 
yean depends on business and educa- 
tion, particularly higher education, 
goiim ahead together as equal part- 
ners, Mr Prior said. 

Intellectual capital was now more 
important than ever, since, with com- 
panies worldwide having access to the 
Bumii equipment, success depended^on 
the cleverness \rith which the nation 
managed its affeirs. 

Some corporations Involved in inter- 
national hi& technology already rec- 
ognized this, but the same applied to 
some of the most unlikely industries. 


Dc Lu Salic College, Munchestur, 
faces closure yet again after the col- 
lapse of merger talks with Livcrmiol 
Institute of Hi^cr Education. ^ 

The college was threatened with 
closure by the National Advisory Body 
I last year, but reprieved by Sir Keitn 
I Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science, and riven until 
March 31 to come up wim a viable 
merger plan. 

But last week Liverpool Institute 
withdrew from negotiations. This fol- 
lowed a statement oy the Pfovincial of 
De La Salic order, trustees of the 
college, saying that owing to legal and 
financial consequences, iney could no 
lo^r support the proposal. 

The major sticking point centres on 
the fact that if the college and Us site 
became part of the institute, Livetpool 1 
would nave responsibility for the ' 
academic progrumme, students and so 
on, but the Tmancial burden would 
remain with (be order. - 
The order felt that (Ids lack of 
control, together with other legal and 
financial implications which would 
conflict with its nationwide responsibi- 
lities, made the merger impossible. 

Both the prineipaT of De La SaJle 
College and the rector of Liverpool 
Institute say that the matter would not 
be resolved if the Catholic Education 
Council took responsibility nnd be- 
came the providing bod^ And they 
pointed out that the CEC had never 
I actually made a formal offer. 

I De Li Salle is taking the third threat 
of closure coolly. It has decided not to 
advance a meeting of its governors 
scheduled for March 18. 

However, a spokesman for the col- 
lege’s action group said that it was not 
satisfied that every avenue had been 
explored and proposed to put an 
academic plan to Sir. Keith. 

Meanwhile Liverpool is to make a 
bid for the places wliich will be left if 
the college la dosed, so ns to keep 
resources and courses developed in the 
voluntary sector within the north-west. 
The college has some 200 students on 
its BA and Bsc courses and has an 
Intake for 1986, which will mean it 
needs to remain open until 1989. 
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Painting the 
town red 


Eight students from Helsinki Uni- 
versity nn'cchnuloey, embroiled ina 
"funniest joke of tnc year" contest, 
braved the culd and dark of a 
February night to cover up 30 Hel- 
.sinki street signs with inscriptions in 
Ihe language of their near and nol-so- 
dear neighbour, Russia. 

The main shopping street became 
“Leninski Prospect", the city bound- 
ary was designated “Metroskoi". The 
cyrillic script was so convincing many 
pedestrians thought a visiting film 
group had yci again chosen Helsinki 
as a Soviet backcloth. 

For such mischief the students 
were each fined £14 by the police, 
and ordered to pay£230 to have their 
signs unriued. The chastened octet 
apologized to the city fathers, the 
constabulary and the Soviet embassy 
- though it is not clear whether the 
Kremlin was templed in send a 
gunboat or simply laugh off the 
harmless wheezes allowed by its 
much vaunted "peaceful cu-exisl- 
cncc" with (he neutral Finns. 

Hull University Is to honour play- 
wright Harold Pinter with a D Mtt at 
its July awards ceremony. Hull Uol- 
verrity Is also to honour Lady Antonia 
Fraser, HTlter and historian, vrith a D 
LIU at its July awards ceremony. 
Harold Pinter and Lady Antonia are 
husband and wife. There’s nothing 
like togetberaeas. 


Revolutionary 1 
I approach ^ 

\ Student oolitlcians at Kcelc Uni- 
I versity, frustrated by making lltllc 
headway among the j)eople who run 
education, have appealed to those 
who run everything else. The stu- 
dents’ union Iasi week dedared ilseif 
the Free Republic of Keele. and i 
proceeded fo write to world leaders | 
appealing for support. I 

fn a s^t of evenhandedness lei- j 
tera were sent to both Ronald 
Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachov, 
pointiim out that the FRK as a stale 
tormeiT in the face of oppression - 
cuts in education andstunent support 
- has much in common mill tiiclr 
own bistoiv. 

“There being such similarity be- 
tween the United States of America/ 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the people’s Free Republic of 
Keele, I have no qualms in asking for 
milito^ aid in our struggle,” the 
letters to the White House and the 
Kremlin say. 

According to student and republic 
president Tony Bell, no responses to 
these letters have yet been received, 
and the free republicv Is now in 
auspeoslon but not abolished until 
tbe Government ends the education 
cuts. 


^Democratic left’gain ground 


Supporters of the Labour party lead- 
ersup have listened their grip on the 
National Organization of Labour Stu- 
dents. 

But the NOLS leadership believes 
that other political groups are planning 
a loose alOance designra lo overturn 
its majority on the executive of the 
National Union of Students. 

In the internal struggle with ^ppor- 
tersof Aff/ftoM, the Labour Coorafnat- 
ing Committee candidates scored a 
major victory during this week’s 
NOLS conference. Mr Ben Lucas, an 
LCC supporter, was elected chair, 
easily detealing his MINiant-backcd 
opponent, Mr Douglas Blackstock. 

Other supporters of the “democratic 
left" went on to win 12 out of the 14 
seats on the NOLS national com- 
mittee. 

But in the Easter elections for NUS, 
NOLS’ greatest threat comes from 


outside, despite Ihe splintering of the 
left alliance. Althougn deniedby left 
alliance leaders, NOLS believes they 


are to fece a concerted push by their 
political opponents. Much of the in- 
terest centres around the activities of 
supporters of Socialist Organizer, the 
poutical force behind Sodalist Stu- 
dents in NOLS (SSIN), and any Infor- 
mal electoral pacts they may form with 
liberal and communist students. 

NUS president Mr Phil Woolas, a 
NOLS member, blamed much of the. 
confusion at last week’s mass rntiy in 
London arainst the Fowler propnsais 
onTrotskyiles, But he does not believe 
the lack of media attention attracted 
by the 30,000 marchers can be used as 
ammunition against the NUS lead- 
ership at Easter. 

NUS leaders last week drew their 
concern about the effects of the prop- 
osals for welfare benefits to the atten- 
tion of Mr Tony Newton, the minister 
for sodal security, but say they came 
away from the meeting wifhout 
answers. The social security advisory 
committee is expected to report later 
this month. 


Mr David Blelman, regional official 
for the Association of Univenlty 
Teachers in Scotland, maf be getting 
a nudge towards eariy retirement. 
After ine A UT Scottish conndl passed 
two ^tradictory nrofionr both si^- 
porting a Scottish higher education 
piannJiig body, and viewing it with 
grave suspicion, Mr Bleiman ims 
heard to remark: "It, shows we're 
taking hard decisions in the real 
world." 

Straight up 

University vice chancellors have 
picked stylish but tough televition 
journalist Auriol Stevens to refurbish 
their public image. Ms Stevens, of 
Channel Four’s A Week in Polities 
aod previously of The Observer and 
tlie T. E.S, beat off stiff oppoution 
for the £25,QOO-a-year post to revamp 
the flagging image of uie universities 
- not least in the v-c’s committee 
headquarters, where her strairiit' 
talking newsroom experience may 
ruffle a few buieaucratic feathers. 




Suffer the 
children - and 
the parents 

JJf n“”/ Govcrnmcnl green paper 
TJie IHveloDment of Higher Edwa- 
tion into the t99Qs makes severat 
raferences lo the possIblNty of stu- 


Dons veto Scottish Office 

hyOlt;a Wopjrs 

ScoMish Corrcspondenl ijnIwT, mcnt.hadsecnacc 
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I hyOl^a Wopas 

I Scodisl) Corrcspondenl 

Sciaiisli .icailctin'cs have wiued the 
I Jevoliiiion of imiversiiy fitnilmE to the 

Scoiiish Office, and say it should come 
“ Scottish subcommiuee of 
j the University Grants Committee. 

But there was confusion at the 
I ,'^”ociaiion of University Teachers 
(Sc(itland) council meeting last 
wcekcnil at Hcriot-Wait University 
over their views on a single planning 
' c .co-ordinate ihe whole of 

oraltish higher educalion. 

Deleeares voted to support setting 
up such a body by 19 to 10 . but 
immediatriv nace*^ 


Professor Bill Wallace of Glasgow 
University, vice chairman of AUIYS). 
He suspected that following the Cro- 
»jin> committee's investigation of the 
UGC, it would become more central- 
ized, with the ScotlisI) subcomrailice 
as “ihc fag end". 

But Mr John Chartres, senior vice 
president of the AUT, said backing the 
Scottish suheommiltee was the safest 
position to adopt, since a single plan- 
ning body was merely an cvo^lionary 
stage towards a planning and funding 
body which would be dangerous dur- 
ing a time of financial contraction. 

Dr Nick Fisher of Aberdeen Uni- 

ifiatfeilii MfiJ 1^?.. L -« 1 ■ ■ 


ment, had seen a considerable increase 
m intake. 

• The Jarmli reporl on efficiency in 
the universities came under ntiack for 
leading to power licing conccntmied 
unduly in Scoiirsh univcrsilics' ccmral 
administroiiuii. 

Delegates unnniinously piiKSCd ,i 
motion calling on senates and fnculiies 
to reassert their righl.s of decision on 
academic matters, and to do cverv- 
thing possible to nmintniii the cxisiinu 
spread of subjects and to support 

afl Sf‘ 

Mr John Deiridge tif Dundee Uni- 

VCrSilV Sllld llmui'rci’lu -I- i i t 


pon. In lb ™p„„e to‘ThrgSi‘ whicre 

cunMb^ wJlli Ulc vant being A great deal of the STEAC renort 

fouiidiy unsBlIsfoctory on n nuiAwr I 
J***”!?* s*u<*onts are placed 

unwlfBiigncss of the parent to hand I 

non. Eighteen, nineteen and twentv. 

obtained the / 

I**!?* rillzens In every other 

of sympathy 
with their aspirations and IlfesMc'’^ 

However, the £fS heJieves that 
move low^s sindent loa« Zlw 

on disincentive effect 

on schooMeavers who wore consider 

twiirio In bet diver many taleniad 

Musters into careers wh^ 

**"*‘‘"8 paid service. 

® grant 

ffi sludenis leaving the 

®®®®odary education 
with university entrance quallflca- 
iiS"* deciding to lake whatever 
opportunities are availahle 1 

wih^*** j**”^®“****^o*'f®**^*yearsln I 

^rt%d *he form 

at the end of the day. welves an honorary fcllowsWr. i 

DoSbif or >**■<« (right). ^ ‘ 

parable graduate employment ear. 

Poor labs and I 
tts53£4i ‘pot students o 

payments croda *h« re- ‘ag mainstream science subjects at 

*ween aradi^ **w differenllal be- poor quality teaching and 

8alaries?l«^!lL ^ non-graduate ,0"<i outmoded UboratoV- 

mnuSI .areas of employ. *®i equipment, claims a report on 

tSiSSi*?^’’®"Wbe‘‘BubS!S^ odn^iora to Klence counes.*^ 
ttally'and, in the case of teachlne at » Profwor Martin Davies, admls* 
g*riya* aalary levels, the answer 5®** u®®?®' University of East 
be "totally** I?a 5 atgoeg that many parents 

The Govei^ni*. ««« and chUdrensim see science as having 

aidering loaSffiii «?“ ^ ®®"' « i®we*;8‘atnB than the arts or profeS 

eatnidi^h2SS-/!IfS2 Government strirtures. 

«.*‘hlormeK may be 


suLii a ntKjy oy jy io 10. but Dr N!ri Fich^ an stall. 

another motion by versilv said his branrh ^"1" Berridge tif Dundee Uni 

l3l:ls 

udeiit acress and funding, and ^the nf .Bolton senare ai S 


irom tainburah any more than im- 
position from London.” 
ijwcver. Professor Arthur Bolton 
University said while 
student numbers m his department of 
awl engineering had fallen by half 
post five years, comparable 
depwments in central institutions 
nm by the Scottish Education Depart- 



Hi- Patrick Nuttgeiis, the form 


Poor labs and poor teaddim 
put students off science’ 

L^-. n_. n .. 


inadeoMte and outmoded UboratoV- 
ies mid equipment, claims a report on 
admissions to science counes. 

^Profwor Martin Davies, admls. 
Hops oEBkf at the University of East 
o^o* •*'o* many parents 
and children still see science as having 
a lower status than the arts or profcfr 
Government strictures. 

-^Allhniiah et*ih^r.^p.....» ... 


-■.tars™!?**’ W brl.^ng ^ 

®os*® "tore into hearing what the Government savs 
"''"'■ttiie nerf forth, nnv g.„erallo^ 


'If politidans believe that. the. na- 
tion’s future depends on a healthy 
throughput of graduate scientists, they 
clearly liaim to arrange things so that 
the rewards appear to be commensu- 
rate with'the enbrt required." 

Professor Davies says the fall in 
applications for university places in 
mabstream science subjects slwh as 
mathematics, biology and electronic 

“““ ***« prob- 
lems for imiversity departments which 

JJJP ffcing the general fall in future 
student numbers anyway. 
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3e meetings tended to 

nf Vy members of the "small 

Sf control of the universi- 

le SnfiVrf h"*®** AUT(S) appeal 

s “oold be sent to individual members 

Now PICKUP I 
WOOS support 
from unions 

by Maggie Richards 

A major bid to secure trade iininn 
Mipport for . the PICKUP undm n! 
progru^nimc is to be launchcd^by ihf 
bepartmern of Education and *icn 
cc. Up to £100,000 is to be made 

Jriih h- 1 f®'' 0 special liuson project 
With higher education InMiimions. 

uiiJk*L I unions to join f»»rcus 

wah education and industry was made 

& ^y. M*- C5‘-‘orgb Walden 

higher education minister. 

dtei Sid 1 Education, Mr Wal- ' 
aen said employers were buwmliic ' 

mircaslngly Involved in PICKUP llie ’ 

Sd anffrn’*^®'^ l’rofe.ssioiinl. Indiist- < 
C«niiucrcial Updating Prog- I 

jSK; * ™ 

hinhiu ***^!?yr projects have bacn 1 
highly sumssful in establlsliing part-- | 
nerships between . coliegas ' and cm- 
plovora," he said: > 

•Wc must now make eoUaboratlon u 
with, trade unions and profossional » 
.bodies a priof^ty." “ 

u j o". ?o‘ntod to examples in ® 
^ United States and France, where ^ 
training provammes had been Im- “ 
ulSSS! Slowing pressure from |j 

exceptions, for « 
tended to hJ*Jh ^ have a| 

sff " ^‘‘otoplons of Chang? '■ ca 

g&lP^lf "u 

stration proiect", which wuld se?k to ii 
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iJjJIZf? ?****. eoratries operattne [p™vl8ion and possible ej 

^®"“cdtopromoteartforii^^ 


G^overnmei 

crease accused of 

hypocrisv 

Iraied Tk« i * 

e«‘ral I?® of AUT (Scofc 

‘Sandy ^oung, accusM^ 

led a '^onuseaiing hypto 

“Hies ‘bat (he 

men being 

isdng had been wfi 

S hw ‘be lasK. 

*• prime mnusters, and the X 
for'ihS*^'^ *“ J cen t , or evaS 

w*- S?r dishonest assuramioaVf 
in base for salary Incraa^ 

lany , Jbe whole of Scottish edu* 
and school to imJveSS 

led. s‘oto of ensfs, Ali the constiS 

'yd« •^®®? ‘®*dog action aalm 
poiicies of the Govemment^rf 

^ •» the new Swat 

j ’ ‘® ”® 60 ‘iate the deS 
'®“* Poy. settlement withS 

lers toachers. Time is running wl lirt 

K®r^‘datesforhigh/r“2 
if''® ® P.8tocularaj«iet>il« 
— " !S®®?®®‘?".H'’'''®'8ityenlraiiceti6 

P threatened disruption of Scottitli B 

Ailb® school unions had sbowfel 
AUT a splendid example in teaiditi 
J"d Jwlure^ad to be prepartdfcf'r 
long fight. Tlic alternative a#s[ 
surrender to the forces of the F&j 
tines, said Mr Young. • 

j 

i ‘Swappers’ 

I must be 
■; volunteers 

' Any "academic swap shop" (nsiffi 
ofsfalTbetwvcnthcSGoltlsliuiitd 
li4»mustbevoluntary,^Uu|{^' 1 . 
, men! to ieefurera* - 

' vice, and must Invdlrf 

linn imd consultatkw-* * 

lionx. ' , ' 

I Delegates unanimously P#sw‘ 
motion calling on Ihe 
I tivo committee to coordtotMJ 
iraoirer moves witii local bnnw 
Mr ira:. Mocfarlane of Sln^i 
University apid were cwru4 ■ 
under wmy on moving Sti*l 
mathematics staff to Strith^itkl 
®*fbf ogc for geography lecturtn 
. ^5 '^‘oBy important Hut* 

fJ!i‘ precedents which 

Ifiverage In other hsU** 
«ons,»hcsald, adding ihalthotn 
a danger of Indlvldutli W. 
Approached by the universl^ 
nistrotlon, and thinking Ihh « 
personal Issue concemlog Ibdrtfl 
<ar«r prospects, and that the»«* 
no need to Inform the AUT ataflrtft 

SlM6. 

w Norman Peacock of StralWi* : 
University said It was vital to cos» 

*5 Sf ri^ts not only of IransftfT" i 

I f/o^but of those remaining. 
ilabie to find a departmeot 
emaciated that It ceases lo eiWi"^fv • 
warned. i- ' 

Grant increase p 
‘is derisory’ » 


■iuiT^TBr, wmen aboald 

concern ^Scl*u 




post-iodu3trial 
new ideas on (he 


the sector 
nent in art 
e appUca- 
com- 
itacture tn 


-ii.Z. — i wnicn issues are 

discussed fo seen, at Ihe end of the 
as a clonk disguising a flunlllar 

SIS®**!!?®!!!****® reCrcnchmcnt of 
public cxpciidllure. 

Fred Forrest er 


database and library *toa*I business mH 


I '^e proposed 2 per cent 
student grants is derisoiy. 
make it mom difficult foryoungp^^';-,?^ • 
to come Into higher education,^ ,-f V 

S ites agreed. They called on boo,*;; ' 
overnment and Scottish 
Department to recognize the ki , 
protect students’ standards of livW; ^ - 
order to make access to higher ' 
tion possible for those able afld*^ i',; ^ 


-'•MVi uia&c a(;ces w >iij 

r^i 

social security reviews and for 
of the Scottish rating sys,fo®,!w 
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«.J5® pofpOM would be “to encoiir “PProprIate. But it wS»?h '''*'®" *bose co“rs« and 


likely to increase the finand^ bti^ 
on students, severely restricilnj 
n^ts to bousing benefit, and 
them liable to pay a poll US' 

Mr Peter Breeze or 
versitysaid; “If students sreDOt^^: 
afford to go into higher cdoca^j 
our debates are being . 
totally in a v^c 9 ujn‘",.i; . i:‘ 
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overseas news 


Open house inside Dublin’s ‘ivory tower’ 

^ 



Dr Patrick Masterson: popular 


Education 
blamed for 
country’s ills 

from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
Australia’s education system is to 
blame for many of the nation's econo- 
mic lUs, according to the federal gov- 
enunent's etonomic planning advisory 


from John Walshc 

The new pre.sidcnt of University 
College, Dublin, in(end.s to invlic 
politicians, civil servants, journal- 
ists, business people and other public 
opinion moulders on lo the campus to 
see for themselves tlie role of the 
university In modern society. 

Dr. Patrick Masterson believes the 
myth of the ‘‘Ivory lowers” Is still 
prevalent in Ireland and says there U 
a need to inform the public of what 
happens in a university. 

UCD Is the biggest educational 
institution in Ireland with 10,000 
fbU-Ume students, most of them 
studying on a 320-acre campus a fow 
miles firom tlu city centre. 

The new p'csident Is a popular 
choice. The only other candidate, 
Professor Michael MacCormac of 


business adminlslratlon, withdrew in 
ihe early stages of Ihe contest. 

Dr. Masierson’s own discipline Ls 
the philosophy of religion. .Some 
outsiders saw hts appointment as 
head of a modern university fightlog 
for funds as something of an 
anachronism but lo UCD academics 
his rise to Ihe lop was inexorable. 

He has served on several education 
bodies including the Higher Educa- 
tion Authority, the senate of the 
National University of Ireland and 
Ihe governing council of the Euro- 
pean University iMlitute in Florence. 

One of his priorities is to tackle Ihe 
embargo on filling academic posts. 
*Gnly 1 per cent of our academic 
staffLs under 31 years of age and only 
10 per cent Is under 36 years of age. 
We need new blood as very able 
young people arc being denied oppor- 


tunities,” he says. He proposes some 
new system of pusigraduute awards 
lo allow bright young graduates In do 
further rcseurch and leach. 

In effect he wants to restore staff 
morale which he feels has been badly 
hit by the cutsofrccenl years. Me p I < o 
wants to build on the many achieve- 
ments of his predecessor, Ur. Tho- 
mas Murphy. 

The new president has expressed 
concern that high levels of tuition fees 
may be forcing some students into 
long hours of part-time and weekend 
work. 

He has stated that he Is willing to 
recommend to his colleagues on the 
Commiltce of Heads of Irish Unlver- 
sllies that they lake up the question 
with Mr Paddy Cooney, Ihe new 
education minister, appointed in a 
recent cabinet reshuffle. 


Differential pay gains ground 


council. In a study which alleges that 
inadequacies in education are barriers 
to economic growth, the council says 
secondary and higher education in- 
slitutioQS are not providing sufficient 
depth and breadth of sklUs tor industry 
in an age of high technology. 

The council says that in the long 
term there must be a sulntantlai re- 
orientation of existing school and post- 
education aniT training systems’ 
pruc.Yft.yj and ohjectives. T/ic nrcifunt 
cduration and training system had 

the skiU base of other countries. 

tiA. fanks behind Japan, the 

United States, Britain and West Ger- 

SSS LI desroc 


^.^pcs, or undertaking technoloev- versity, wnere some departments have 
[h rourses. The council arg^s allocated nearly four times as 

of skill in tlic worktoroe for average salary increases as 

^ “»« short term^ others, a rewnt meeting of the full 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
The move towards differential faculty 
salaries is gaining pace In the United 
States, driven by neavy demand for 
professore in such Helds as business, 
engineering and psychology. Universi- 
ties with limited lunds, fearing the loss 
of valued faculty to their competitors, 
are giving the major share lo those 
with the most marketable qualifica- 
tions. 

Some are developing new wage 
scales, similar to those used for 
cal and law faculties, for fields where 
professors are in great demand. Others 
are directing more money to fewer 
people, boosting salaries in depart- 
ments where waus have fallen behind 
those paid in me same specialities 
elsewhere. 

And even uii campuses where un- 
ionization has tramtionally meant 
across-llic-board pay rises, new collec- 
tive bargaining agreements are in- 
creasingly including provisions for di^ 
ferenlim salaries. 

The (rend is having a serious effect 
on faculty morale. At Indiana Uni- 
versity, wnere some departments have 
been allocated nearly four times as 
much for average salary increases as 


«Tnflfi5' “ SnW term bv u rowm incuuiig ui luc iuii 

CApanaing immigration of neonlp iviih faculty described it as demoralising. 

8nd te^nologicar skills According to figures compiled by 

lom'iiP ‘**® government in American federation of teachers, 
a marked "lembers of the psychology dcparl- 
flnH ooveloping economic oolicv tocnt at Indiana have received average 

Students quit 

circles, reQectfo?f£^ei " .So^roment from D. B. Udalagama 

without snenrftV™ ~ o®tion s economy Nine Muslim students of the Universi- 

can tooney. ty of Batticaloa have been compelled 

transfetrino ” j"® ''’oy to give up their studies because of 

primarv ^votea to harassment and intimidation by Tamil 

Mcause of a p°n’ oootraction “terrdrists'’, the Federation of 
i^itihraie tn /k ^ Australian Assemblies of Muslim Youth has told 

which is ft*r»n 4 s® ?®®ondary system the government. Another 25 Muslim 
8* more sukSa**®.'" *^® “PP®*" y®**® students still at the university are 

of KhooSig ™ complete similariy harassed and intimidated, it 

Sittheministerofhomeaffaira,the 
cdocatibn tnat onlyiThmil in the Cabinet, Mr. K. W. 

^cnf ** invest- Dewanayagama, bas said that the 

there coiitomptlon be- pleas for the transfer of first and 

®tonomv nf® ®*|^^Beo®“fo to the second-year Muslim students at Batti- 

i’cyond the wucation spending caloa had been rgjected after a close 

viduai to to® indP analysis of the problem. 

to®aBures, the ^ ] 

fta'S New concern j 

fiom Donald Field, 

y“” **®^ *®^ 

lativeiv «{J^®‘. ''*"®“« and the re- givings, Finnish inteUecluals are ex- 

sUndarnr-^j ‘iPPtoveaient in Uvine pressiMrenewedconcem atoulcon- 
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increases of 20.4 per cent this year - 
more than $7,500 each. In the theatre- 
arts department, which is part of the 
same college, the average increase was 
4.lMr cent - $1,350. 

The disparity brought the Indiana 
professors together for their first meet- 
ing since 19w. They complained bit- 
terly that the new arrangements were 
tot^ arbitrary and unfair. 

“The least meritorious faculty in the 
target units have a better chance of a 
raise than the best faculty in the 
untaraeted units," said English profes- 
sor Sheila Lindenbaum. She described 
the impact on morale as devastating. 

But Indiana’s problem Is clear: un- 
less the university does something to 
improve the position of its marketable 
professors, it will lose them. In 1983/ 
84, more faculty on the Bloomington 
campus received outside offers ^an 
ever before - some su baiarics SO per 
cent higher than they were earning. 
The resentment of the "have-note" is 
likely to lead to a more sophisticated 
system of distributing the money In 
future, but the general policy will 
continue. 

At universities in Washington state, 
the siluotion has been even more 
extreme. Pkced with a slump in the 
local econonw, the stale legislature 
allocated $8.3 milUon to faculty in- 
creases at the University of 'Wasning- 
ton and Washington State University, 
but insisted that all the money be used 
lo "reduce critical market disparities". 
The result was that 51 per cent of the 


professors received rises of up to 14.6 
per cent, while the remainder got 
nothing. 

The universities were lucky at that; 
alt other slate salaries were completely 
frozen. But Washington’s proiessors 
were still irate. Several have filed 


able because they could not get outside 
job offers at their age. 

Although the protests at Indiana 
and Wawington have been tlie 
loudest, they are unlikely lo be (he 
last. The university systems in Michi- 
un, 'Wisconsin and Illinois, have all 
begun to restructure their salary sys- 
tems to make sure they ate competitive 
with their peers. 

California has set up a separate 
saia^ schedule Cor “hard lo hiie" 
disciplines, which curicntly comprise 
computer science, all engineering de- 
paitments except agriculture, and all 
business departments except business 
education and economics. Assistant 

g rofessors hired in these fields are paid 
2 per cent more than those in other 
departments, associate professors 11 
percent more, and foJIprofessorsdper 
cent more. 

"It’s a whole new ball game," sen 
W. Lee Hansen, chainnan of the 
American Association of (Jniversity 
Professors, committee on Ihe econo- 


The CIA 
decides to 
reveal all 

The Ceninil Intelligence Agency, 
whose support of academic research 
has caused two recent scandals at 
Harvard University, has decided to 
conic clean. Scholars who gel CIA 
funding will in future be alfowed to 
acknowledge the fact publicly, and 
fewer of them will have to submit their 
manuscripts for pre-publication re- 
view. 

The change in policy was announced 
by Robert Gates, (he CIA’s deputy 
director for intelligence, who said it 
was being made to gain the co-opera- 
tion of the academic community and to 
allay their suspicions. Acknowledge- 
ment- of funding would lie permitted 
unless the scholar concerned rc- 
(luesled privacy, or the agency decided 
that the revelation would “prove 
damugjng to the United States’^ 

Ironically, Mr Gales chose to make 
his announcement during a panel dis- 
cussion at Harvurd'sJohn F. Kennedy 
school of government. Following Ihe 
resignation of the university's dftcctor 
for Middle Eastern studies after disclo- 
sure that he had accepted CIA fund- 
ing. Harvard is cuneally investigating 
the propriety of a second professorl 
behaviour in writing a paper for (he 
ageneywithoul telling campus author- 
ities. The investigation was revealed in 
the Critason, Harvard’s student news- 
p»per,on the day that MrGates spoke. 

Reaction lo the new policy has been 
mixed. Though scholars generalty 
seem to regard it as a stepTorward, 


Students quit over Tamil ‘harassment’ 


from D. B. Udalagama 

COLOMBO 

Nine Muslim students of the Universi- 
ty of Batticaloa have been compelled 
to give up theft studies because of 
harassment and intimidation by Tamil 
“terrdristB", the Federation of 
Assemblies of Muslim Youth bas told 
the government. Another 25 Muslim 
students still at the university are 
similariy harassed and intimidated, it 
says. 

But the minister of home affairs, the 
only/Tkmil in the Cabinet^ Mr. K. W. 
Dewanayagama, bas said that the 
pleas for the transfer of first and 
second-year Muslim students at Batti- 
caloa had been rgjected after a close 
analysis of the problem. 


It was found that the situation at the 
university was “not as bad as projected 
by these students". Mr Dewanayaga- 
ma also said the the claim of harass- 
ment and intimidation by Tamil “ter- 
rorists" was fonnd to be “baseless". 

"Maybe the 'terrorists’ are there but 
one cannot run away Just because of 
. some youths who have taken to arms. 


a result of a series of incidents of 
violence both in the university and 
outside. The undergraduates were the 
“delicate predicament" of not being 
able to publicize the incidents or 
oomplain to the authorities for fear of 
•consequences. 

It also said that even the stale 
inslitutions in the area where the 


there are sliTlronccrns about the threat 
to academic freedom when the CIA 
roonsors research. The New York 
Times, in an editorial, claimed: “The 
escape hatches puncture tlie credibility 
I of the CIA’s avowals of candour. 

\ Given its reflexive passion for secrecy , 
I the agency can be counted on to scent 
damage in the most innocuous in- 
I formation.” 

New Nordic 
institute for 
Greenland 

from Ciiristoplier Follett 
I COPENHAGEN 

Greenland, Denmark's vast icebound 
ardtic lerrilory, is to have a new Nordic 
Institute. Education and cultural 
ministers of the Nordic Council, Ihe 
political organ linking Ihe five Nordic 
countries - Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Finland and Iceland^ and their 
dependencies decided at a meeting in 
Copenhagen to allocate Dkr 1 milnon 


n^u institutions in the area where the 

oiK ■ protection of (he armed forces could 
wld^fourtf oot continue to function had hod to be 

« .-JtnT h 5S undergraduates be expected to pursue 


Muslims, including third and fourth- 
year students do’’,^ Dewanayagama 
was quoted as sa^ng. Half the staff In 
the university were Muslims and to 
date there had been no complwnts 
from there. 

The Muslim organization said that 
the education of the Muslim students 
at Batticaloa was being "bedevilled” as 


sifted or closed down. How then could 
undergraduates be expected to pursue 
their studied in prevailing circum- 
stances? ' 

Tlie oraaniZBlion also pointed out 
that all Sihlialese undergraduates hod 
been moved out to universities in the 
south. 


New concern for prisoners of conscience 


from Donald Fields sopherOeorgHemlkvon Wright, who 

HELSINKI once held a chair at Cambridge. 

Two years after they first raised mis- P^s^dent wr- 

givloorFlnnish inteUecluals are ex- dpnedMrKunllu.ButBacoreofolher 
press^ renewed concern about con- objectors were still facmg Jarl sent- 

im^^ed "be- '"iSversity staff and other protesters 
^.?5n??£lr ^nSiiw «rt* btou^ht pressure to bear in this 

T?etHfltert foSvention’w^ prorap- sphere in the case of MrPerttl Haapar- 

h^?o7r ante - ‘h® F*"" over to be listeS by 

3/ iieSfaot Amnesty International. Mr Haaparan- 


ences. 

University staff and other protesters 
first brou^t pressure to bear in this 
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u and their Daranta Tskala. and -the celebrated pnilo 


sity to take a post at the World 
Institute for Development Economics 
Research in the same city. 

Mr Haaparanta’s action wais In- 
strumental in bringing about the immi- 


nent end of government boards that 
arbitrarily rule on the genuineness of 
conscienuous otriectors^ feelings. But 
ihe abolition of the boards will be 
accompanied, from next January, with 
a lengthening in the period of “civil” 
service chosen by objectors to twice 
the time span of military service for 
standard conscripts. 

This change partly explains Mr 
Kurittu's protest. But equally essential 
to his cause, and that of other "total" 
objectors, is the belief that national 
service should be geared solely to 
preventing war. Such campaigners do 
not want to do service that could be 
linked to a "defence” system which 
they see ns provoking aggression by its 
very existence. 


towards me Initial costs of the estal^ 
Ushmeni of the new Institute, to be 
located in Godtbaab, the capital of 
Greenland. 

Tlie aim of the new institute is lo 
strengthen cultural links, co-operation 
and understanding between Eskimo 
Greenland and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries by means of education, research 
and information. Further and higher 
education courses at the institute will 
concentrate on Nordic and Eskimo 
su^cts. 

Inc new institute supplements 
Greenland’s own luuit (Eskimo) Col- 
lege, opened in 1983, with 14 students 
imtially, also in Godihnab. The Inult 
Institute turned out its first batch of 
graduates in January. Like its sister 
organisation In the North Atianlic 
Faroe Islands, it is a preparatory or 
preliminary university, offering one or 
two-year introductory courses in 
Greenlandic and Eskimo languara, 
literature , history, culture and cMliza- 
tion, to an academic level coircsponii- 
ing to a subsidiary subject in a BA . 
degree. 

Graduates from (he Inuit Institute In 
Godthaab can continue their studies 
for fuU degrees in universities in De- 
nmark and Norway. 

Greenland, the world’s largest is- 
land with a population of only w,000, 
gained home rule under the Danish 
crown in 1979 and a post-devolution 
education bill of 1980 nan^d over the 
running of educational affairs to the 
local government in Godthaab. 
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overseas news 


University 
challenge 
for Brazil 

by Fny Hausmannn 

More than half a million candidates 
cotnpcicd this year for the 1 26, (XX) 
undergraduate places available at Bra> 
zil’s most iniponant public and private 
universines, while thousands tried 
their luck at hundreds of small, iso< 
laicd prorcssiunai institutions. 

All this flurry of activity also marks 
the rcsumpiion of the nclical con- 
troversy about the role of tne country's 
uuiverulies. 

Nearly a decade since Brazil's "eco- 
nomic miracle”, conservative educa- 
tors scoff at the market-oriented ex- 
pansion of higher education during the 
]970s. 

Tlie military government and its 
technocrats, the argument goes, pro- 
jected chimeric manpower needs for 
over-ambilious development goals, 
further spurred by the pressures of 
Omzil's urban middle class, which saw 
in schooling and professionalization 
the chief avenue of social mobility for 
its children. 

At the start of the military govern- 
ment in 1964, BraziihadJVunivcrsitics 
and S64 isolnted facullies. Now under 
the "new republic," the respective 
numbers arc 67 nnri 801, of which 
nearly 75 per cent are private with 
widely divergent educational sran- 
dards. 

In 1982, about 500,000 professjonnls 
graduated from Brazilian universities 
and professional faculties, far more 
than labour markets couid absorb, 
particulariy since the "miracle" had 
been succee 


China sees tough times ahead 




by Geoffrey Parkins 

1'hc Chinese slate cuiindrs tcchnolo 
gical, cconiimic and snctal dcvcloj 
mcnl research centre has recent 
completed a huge two-year research 
project on the nation's prospects fur 
the year 2000. 

A 400-sirong group of leading 
academics and .specialists which consi- 
dered a broad range of fields including 
educaticMt, science and technology, 
economics, population and employ- 
nieni, predicted that China's future 
was generally promising but there 
would be "tremendous difficulties" 
along the way. 

mthin the next 15 years, they said, 
China was likely to "lead the world” in 
a number of fields, including 
"mathematics and astronomy". In mic- 
ro-efectronics, mechanics, oil and pet- 
rochemicals, China should be equal to 
the rest of the world, and the level of 


technology in the country generally 
would be at the standard reached hy 
the developed nations now. 

Education up to middle-school level 
would be universal, while the number 
of graduates and postgraduates would 
pnraably have reached lOmillion.Thc 

S , nindcd by the state council and 
sciences academy, also pre- 
dicted there would be around 9.3 
million qualified scientists and lechni- 
cions in Chino. 

While the country's population 
would have risen to between 1.25 and 
1.28 billion (around 19.5 per cent of 
the world's population), living stan- 
dards would have improved well above 
the level of "satisfying basic needs" to 
a level currently enjoyed by Chinn’s 
urban middle-doss minority, although 
large variations were likely to remam. 

fr economic possibilities were real- 
^ the group predicted that China's 
economy would rank fifth or sixth in 


Research must pay its way 


China's unlverslttes, research Insti- 
tutes and enterprises have biwn In- 
vited to compete for 76 contracts 
listed by the Peking government as 
the country’s key scientific and tech- 
nological prefects during Its seventh 
five-year plan (1986-90). 

Under the scheme, contractors on 
basic research pr«dects will be re- 
quired to cover Inelr own ewenses by 
taking out loans, which win be paid 

to the 


succeeded by a severe economic 
depression. 

Moreover, statistics showed that 
pressures were critical in the south and 
south-east, where three-quarters of 
Brazitian professionals, induding doc- 
tors, dentists and engineers, are con- 
centrated. 

Last November, the Jomaldo Brasil 
published the slory of three sirccl- 
cleoners in Rio eJe Janeiro, They were 
university graduates, one u professor 
of phiroso|)hy, anotner of motheina- 
h*cs, and the third had a niastcrs degreu 
inpcdogody. 

Critics fault students' purely tech- 
nical traimna, which is devoid of the 
scientific baus that would make them 
more adaptable to the rapid changes in 
labour market needs. 

But whatever the cultural and philo- 
sophical considerations, the pioCcs^ 
sional training itself seems often to be 
inadequate. Brazil’s economy is ex- 
panding again, and so is the labour 
market, but employers willing to hire 
recent graduates look for more than 
theotelKaL and terimteaV knowledj^ 
which is alVmost of them, have a& 
qulred. 

One effort to bri^ this j^p is now 
beinu made in SBo Traulo. An associa- 
tion headed Price Waterhouse en- 
terprise consultants has set up a short- 
term programme of training with in- 
tenrive courses for selected graduates 
recruited at their universities. 

Groups of future economists, mana- 
gprt, endneets , and accountants 
among otners are given semiaars in 
topics such as enterprise and the 

f radiiaitc, the professional and prof^ 
ionalization, the entrepreneur and his 
enteqwlsei state and national enter- 
prises, the muitinatlbnais, and how to 
tackle the labour market , C^sts for the 
course are divided between universi- 
ties and future employers, 


back or uiUusted accordin, 
profits of benefits generated. 

The move comes after llic state 
council’s decision fast year to change 
the wav universities and Institutes arc 
fbnded for scientific and technologi- 
cal research in an effort to make 
more elTectlve and rational use of 
resources. 

The state council’s stipulation 
states that spending on research and 


the devdopment of new products and 
processes will be Increased at a much 
Higher rate than in previous years, 
but only the successfiil universities 
and Institutes will benefit. 

Government deimriments in 
charge of key projects ^11, together 
with the state education commission 
and the Chinese Academy of Scien- 
ces, form committees to invite and 
coidder bids from institattons and 
enterprises. All will be ^ven equal 
consideration and a contract system 
adopted. 

From this year, the slate science 
and technoh)^ commission wiH take 
over responsibility for allocating 
essential funding to institutes under 
the state council (formally the re- 
sponsibility of the ministry of fi- 
nance)- But such moni^ will gra- 
dually be reduced and stimped where 
research is expected to yield profits. 


the world , although bccnu.se of popula- 
tion size its per capita oiiipul would 
still be low, placing it in approxinuitcly 
133rd posiimn. 

But the group warned that China 
would remain on “imbalanced nation" 
in mnny ways. While it was recognized 
that each region would largely have to 
work out its own progress, Itio exist* 
cncc of huge differences in educational 
provision and technologicnl develop- 
ment was clearly undesirable. 

But even more worrying as some 
ediicotionisis had recently pointed out, 
were the risks .iltachcd to developing 
an education system where differunt 
levels were out of phnsc. 

As He Dongciinng, vice minister of 
the slate education commission, re- 
cently observed, unless standards of 
teaching and learning ih llic schools 
were raised substantially, the educa- 
tional level of students entering the 
colleges and universities would not be 
high enough to meet the country’s 
manpower needs. 

Only when "elementary and liighcr" 
education were synchronized and de- 
veloped to suit economic growth, so- 
cial and technological advance, said 
the group, could the country he sure of 
overall success. 

The experts stressed that China 
must "realize the seriousncs.s of the 
situation it faces now". Despite its 
huge lundmuss, large population, rich 
cultural heritage and vast mulerinl and 
human resnurecs, China was ceonnmi- 
cally and tcchtuilogically disparate. 

while the east of llic country had a 
massive manpower eapahiliiy, it 
seriously lacked nnlural resources. In 
the west, the sitiiniion was completely 
reversed. Despite great cconomie and 
cultur.ll iinprovcmcnis, “overall dc- 
vclopnicm remains low”. Basic facili- 
ties in urban niul especially rural ureas 
were “inudequalc and unsystenmtic." 
If present trends continued, the 

K predicted that huge uiins in 
standards between (ifrfurunl 
parts of the country would remoin. 


Scope made for distance learning 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
Aslronoiiier Dob Guhrz of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has Just proved 
the old sayinjg wronu: you can take it 
with you. He usecT to work at the 
University of Wyoming, wliere his 
pride and Joy was the 9^inch telescope 
whichhehelpcdtode&lgpandbuildan . 
Jelm Mountnln. He wanted to IcaVe, 
but he hated to abandon his new toy, 
and it was hardly the sort of thing he 
could sneak into his baggage without 
someone uotlcing. ' 

Qehn's Bxiswer was to put together a 
computer system which would allow 
trim to operate the telescope from his 
fouith-fioor office on the Minneapolis 
campus. He has now become the first 
astronomer In the United States, and 
possibly in the worid, to scan the 
heavens by remote control with a 
completely computer-controlled 
ground telescope. 

He says: “It sure beats driving 900 
miles out to Laramie and then ttuaging 
up the mountain. From here, I can 
point the telescope at any part of the 
sky, change filters, recoro observa- 
tions and every thing else. A technician 
has to be out at the observatory to do 
the primary computer load, but narica- 
ly 1 nave complete control from here,” 
The instrument is sensitive enough 
to track stars at visible wavclenglhsin 


the daytime, and can zero In on a spot 
of sky ns small os a human liair at a 
range of 1,000 feet. Gchrz Is using it to 
pTorc a line of research which may 


cxpl 


may 
lem. 

:t isadimstarin the 


explain the ori^ns of the solar system. 
His prime tare 

constellation Vulpeeula, t)ie little, fox. 


The star Is In a'late steu of rieUar 
evolution knovrii as a *Svhlte dwarf, 
and is of a type long -j known In theory 
but niever before found.. 

Iri its original form, it was probably 
10-20 times larger than the.sun, and 
unlike the sun ^ which will be mainly 
carbon when it reaches the white dwarf 
stage - it is rich in magnesium, neon, 
oxygen and silicon. 

The white dwarf in Vulpeeula has 
gone nova, or blasted off its surface 
material - an event which led to its 
discovery In 1984. After the explosion 
died down, Gehrz found silicate dust, a 
material similar to rocks in the earth's 
crust, among^the gases it had ejected 
into space. “This is the first time a nova 
has been found that puts out earth- 
rock. Every otlier nova forms carbon 
dust, but this Is the first with silicate 
dust like Halley's comet." 

Silicon, contained in the dust, is the 
most abundant element in the earth's 
crust. It is therefore ponible that 
Gelirz's finding may explain the ori- 
gin of a signmeant amount of our 
planet's composition. Slicon 


■ ^ , ijuincis GomposiuoD. silicon now him. 

Germans try to treat medical student glut 

from Barbara von Ow another controversial amend- universities hv fhi- miri.iQtm. u 


takes its place alongside carbon, nit- 
rogen and oxygen as a confirmed 
product of nova. . 

' Sdentlsts already know, that oil the 
olementsexcept hydn^n and-helium 
come from blowouts ofstnrs other than' 
the sun. That rajses the question of 
;hoW’ till ' these elected guBOS came 
together and condensed Into the pri- 
mordial solar ^Btcm Insted of explod- 
ing outwards forever. 

Gehrz believes that shock waves 
might have compressed the gases and 
done the trick. These shock waves 
could have come from contraetkm of 
the Milky Way galaxy, collisions be- 
tween clouds or gas in interstellar 
space, or supernova explosions. Poss- 
ibly, he thinks a supernova went off 
near the embryonic solar system, in- 
jecting the heavier elements and caus- 
ing the ball to begin collapsing under 
gravity. 

The while dwarf in Vulpeeula seems 
to replenish its lost surface by sucking 
matter from a companion star. One 
day, a runaway nuclear reaction will 
begin and the star will go nova once 
again. Gehrz is continuing to watch, 
but since most nova seem to happen at 
uitervate of IQO years or so he is not too 
opttolstic about witnessing the next 
explosion. Unless, he can find some 
other way of taking his telescope with 
ft 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

West Germany's 60,000 entrance cer- 
tificate (Abifnr) holders have sat a 
five-hour aptitude lest for medical 
studies ns port of a major revision of 
admission procedures which becomes 
cficctlve this year. 

The exam, introduced by the culture 
minister's conference in March 1985, 
wilt become mandatory for aU wanting 
the coveted places in human, dental 
and veterinary medicine. 

Prom the winter term of 1986-7, 45 
per cent, will be allocated on the 
combined results of the Abliur and 
special aptitude tests. Another 10 per 
cent will go to the best performers in 
the extra oxanii . . 


in another controversial amend- universities by the mid-1990s Hniu 

h??i over, in the next 10 years, only 33 000 

be chosen by the. universities them- Jobs wUl become avaiiakYr 


be chosen by the universities them- 
selves in personal interviews, the first 
time such a system has been in- 
plemenied in West Germany. 

Another 20 per cent Mil be selected 
according to the time they hirve waited 
fo be accepted. The last 10 percent is a 
fixed quota for foreigners and special 
hardship coses. 

Tliis IS the second major revision of 
■ the restrictions introduced to stem the 
tide of students in the 1970s. Despite 
these measures, the number of doctors 
has more than doubled to 156.000 in 
the past 25 years. 

It is estimated that another 110,000 
medical gradiwtea MU be. lauvlng tlm 


jobs will become available throuah 
retirement and another 22,000 beemw 
of TOW doctors- mostly women - who 
willnot practice their profession. 

55.000 new 

medical jobs would have to be created . 
to prevent unemployment growing 
amTOg ^ the West German medical 
profession. 

The new admission procedures are 
desianed to stem a further rise in the 
of doctors. The aptitude test, 
which has bqen organized by the 
centrw admissions wncy in Dort- 
mund, is particularly designed to select 
students on criteria other thkn good 
marks at school. 


Howwer, the test - which has been 
under trial for several years - has 
at racted considerable criticism from 
raveral sides. The trade unions say that 
80 per rent of the questions examine 
knwledge is already tested in schools 
I-? students* assodation 

test does not ensure equal 
S5S™^u ^ candidates and says 
f 5 applicants’ ability to 
become good doctors. ^ 

unabated. TTils 
?t 5) “PPUcants fw 

Sm veterinary medi- 
^ there were seven applicants per 



Thunderbirds are Go! 



dent thidy numbers around I ,OiKi, iiml 
there arc S4 million in the hank. 

It is still not enough: a fact which 
highlights one of Thiinderhird's peren- 


Gorbachov 
cursed by 
drinking 
classes 

A leading Georgian scholar hupu)' 
lished u carefully worded but uk- ; 
quivocal criticism of Mr Gorbacboi) , 
anti-drink policy. Unlike s femnt 
.Soviet campaign a^nst alcohol, ib 
latest version attacks not only diitiU 
spirits, but also beer and wine. 

M. Kckclin, deputy chairmaaofib: 
scientific co-urdinaiing centre h- 
problcnis of socio-cultural tradidourf ; 
the Georgian Acadeniy of SexM : 
says in the journal KimunuiU. 


Their habitat is world-wide, but they 
breed only in the Arizona desert, on 
160 mainly barren acres to the north- 
w-esiof Phoenix. There, nourished by a 
diet of mystique, they thnve in un- 

S T^ey caU them the Thunder- 

The description may seem unusual 
for an international busines^ollwe. 
even fanciful. Bui then the Thunder- 
bird campus of the Amencan Gradu- 
ate School of International Manage- 
ment is a highly unusual place. Not 
many graduate schools in the United 
States inhabit the liangars and barrack 
rooms of an abandoned wartime air- 
field; fewer still have coffee shops 
where you eim eavesdrop on conversa- 
tions in Arabic, Mandarin, Japanese 
and German. None that I can think of 
has Thimderbinl's singiemm^d nur- 
Dusc' to produce true internationalists. 
TOd in rid the world of the ugly 
American „ , 

Only one degree is offered; Masters 
of InlemationS Management (MIM). 
It distinguishes the Thunderbirds from 
the thousands of graduates who pour 
out of America's 891 business schools 
in an ever-increasing stream, bearing 
MBA (Master of Business Administra- 
tion) oeg^s of varying quality and 
prestige.^e MBA is becoming some- 
thing of a drug on the market. The 
MIM, because ofThunderbird’s small 
size and unique input, never will. 

At least, that Is ttie hope of William 
Voris, president of the school for the 
past IS years, and the man who has 
luilt it from obscure betinnings to a 


The boast of America’s top 
business school is that it is 

nial concerns. The college's short his- u i ■ -rs i 

lory means ihni most of its alumni arc 061161' knOWFl Ifl l3rUSS6lS 
still climbing their career l.iddvrs and .« •. « #< 

than Its home of Phoenix, 
Arizona. William Norris 
visited the campus 
that prides itself on 
its internationalism 



How barriers to the study of change in East Europe are being broken by sociologist Elemer Hankiss 

“It's a Drivileae tnr i- . . _ _ ... In Hunaarim) society and how they are 


people 10 
oe 0 ti^frope and work on tho 

ESTmate™®" the 

^ngarian 
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study to the riluaW MimiunMii i ^ 'Hfb' r the Phoenix suburb which 
KefceUn'a stana «o sur- 

remarkable In lhai>'^^RM, "Hind the camnus 

Sovifl Union. SjJsed iw'' u 

ewatowi ; L»wa arc i ftwr than SOOstudents and no endow- 

admili, in cowofrtes where ment fends whatever. Today the siu- 

drlnki are not connected to IK w — ■ i uuay me siu- 

riomic Ufo", and where theyhi^i^' 
introduced from abrtiod. fnCoxi* 
however, the “home of the viw’i/* 
such measures arc rcquiiei »| 

Georgians been going to drink 
selves to death, he argues, > 
have done so lon^ sincci ,1 
“Specialist scientific Htcrdi^l soaoiosist 

according to Kekelia, now is dcscribina his ’own «i»nii 

Georaia as the cradle of J®"- A member of tfie^dK 

TheGeorgianwoirigvino,djs|ofttjj - of the Hunuariln 

alien tongues, has named the*® of Sciences he has never felt 

throughout the world. ^ from his own 

Ancestral Georgian tradilioa® ;! “jjne matter of publication he has 

siderwinetobemedicine-butlihd/ |^®y8 experienced difficulties His 

have arisen to ensure moderaH«>^l 
sumption. . 

In Svaneti province, foi 

the old way still survives thatj^^ neiworimr’ — uesunoes me 

traditional equivalent of ‘f'SK- ^u‘i‘’".'’®®^'ons, private deal- 

lunch, three drinkinivesseissrf market operations 

set before each participant - «•" — - 

vessel drained only once. 

Such customs, says Kekelia, ‘ 
not only be studied by etbaogi 
but alM reintroduced tbroi 
Georgia. 

Old customs concerntag the 


climbing 

are not in a posiiion in be generous. 
They also, because ii is purely a 
graduate school, have at least one 
other university calling on them for 
donations. Thunderbird therefore has 
to be largely luiiion-driven, which 
means that it depends on the fees paid 
by students (around $12,0W a year) to 
exist from day to day. Over inc next 
two years those tuition fees will in- 
crease by 25 per cent - which may well 
cut down ihe number of students and 
therefore bring in less money than is 
needed. 

Dr Voris, who gives the impression 
of not worrying about anytning, is 
fairly unconcerned about this. One 
reason for his confidence is the fact 
that having bought the site from the 
Government as war-surplus for Si 
many years ugo, the college now finds 
itself possessing around TOO acres of 
real estate whicn it doc.s not need, and 
which the westward sprawl of Phoenix 
has increased in value to about $9 
million. 

But even without this happy cir- 
cumstance, the prospect of a declining 
enrolment is viewed with equanimity. 
The emphasis of Thunderbird is on 
quality rather than quantity, and Wil- 
liam voris has no wish to expand - at 
least on the present site. The possibil- 
ity of openme other campuses else- 
where, thouui, docs interest him. 
Doth Ellis IsTand and Alcatraz hove 
been seriously considered, but a board 
of trustees which is curiously elderly 
and unadventurous for a college whicli 
boasts of encouraging risk-takers has 
so fur been unwilling to take the step. 

The conservative nature of his 
board, (hough improved by the recent 
.iddition of niciilty members, is one of 
Dr Voris's problems. Another, poss- 
ibly more serious, is the criticism which 
h,is been levelled at Thimderhird for 
paying uticntiiin to languages and 
other international aspects of Its 
course, at the expense or formal busl- 
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... .... cxne 

ness education. Number-cninching, as 
it is known In ihe trade. 

Dr Voris's onswer has been to add 
thix element to the curriculum, without 
inking anything away. As a result the 
MIM degree, which could previously 
be obtained by a single year of study, fs 
now likely to take T8 months or ev 


IS 

even 


two years. The move has not been 
universally welcomed by the students, 
one of wliom told me he would not 
have come if the new curriculum had 
been in place when he applied. More 
time equols more expense Tor students 
carrying a heavy burden of debt. 

In the long run, however, the change 
is likely to add to the advantages 
enjoyed by Thunderbirds in an in- 
creasingly competitive job market. 
With 7a per cent of students currently 
placed in the jobs of their choice within 
three months of graduation, the 
school’s record is irnp^ive. 

They work at it. Thunderbird is a 
practical place: students got here for 
one purpose - to fit themselves for 
overseas jobs - and the career services 
centre under Charles Mannell is one of 
the most Important places on enmpus. 
Bccruttcrs irom some 15(1 cnmpnnics 
and government ugciwiub eumc there 
last year to conduct interviews* repre- 
senting Interests as diverse as (he 
Csntnu IntelUgence Agency and Ken- 
tucky Pried Ciilcken. 

liiunderbird alumni can now be 
found working In more than 100 coun- 
tries. From Algeria to Argentina, from 
Brazil to Bangladesh, from Chile to 
China to Venezuela to Zambia, they 
are making their mark in multi-nation- 


al companies. Some I lU arc currently 
employed in Britain. I'lie result has 
been to set up an almost Masunicchain 
of cumact, with former students Imost- 
ing the school, encouraging others to 
go there and helping to provide fresh 
job opportunities. 

It is easy to dismiss the “Thunder- 
bird mystique", as they like to call it, as 
a public relations ploy. It may be 
diiticult to define, but it certainly 
exists. The students, 26 per cent of 
whom come from more than 60 over- 
seas countries, are undoubtedly a 
different breed. Their belief in iqterna- 
tionalism, such a contrast from the 
narrow, introverted outlook of so 
many American business students, 
shines through the briefest conversa- 
tion. And their loyally in the school is 
Intense: U Is hard to provoltc a word ot 
ctitlcism. In an hom-iong interview 
with a dozen of them, llic most i could 
extract was a grudging admission (hat 
' some faculty might be better than 
oiheni. Not one felt (hat they were not 
getting value for mooey. 

What they get is a choice of elglit 
languages, taught by the audio-Nngual 
method by native Instructors, 
Japanese and Mandarin are the pre- 
sent f^BVDurites, and full conversational 
ability is required for a degree. Rus- 


Lc Canard Unchain6 and Dr 
William Voris (above): both 
eascniial reading 

slan, curiously, is not offered. Hiey 
also lake advanced courses in world 
business, including .iccounting, com- 
puter systems, stafisiics, management 
and maTketing. and stupes in current 
international economic, social, politic- 
al and cultural conditions. 

It all adds up to a Fairly gruelling 
programme, and there arc also oppor- 
tunities for students to spend a term 
studying at business schools in Mexico, 
Japan, Norway, France, Germany, 
Spain or China. 

Even the bar ul Thumlerbird - a 
converted ba^r where the students 
gather every Thursday mght - has an 
mtcmnilnnnl flavour. Ihcte are more 
than 20 different brands of beer on 
oCfci from around the world, including 
Wainey's draught, and the , drinking 
songs are belled out In all e(glit 
languages. 

(Jnclialian student told me: “When 
1 come (liraugh (he gales I feel I am 
leaving the Umred Steles, and entering 
Ihe nmrid." William Voris would be 
pleased to hear (hat. It is what Ttiiui- 
dcrbfrd is all about. 


Knowledge on the black market 
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concern current 

UnL *u socrety". 

H® the seennri joc/e/y", the 


P rase in Hungary, U describes the 


in any economy of 
however, rc- 
flJSy® s®«n a legitimation of 

?oono!iy.“‘®"' 

**®®" upsurge of 
consumption of wine at ^ *® retail and 

funerals and similar celcww^;.i: emnin^iS”? encouragement 

should, he urges, be the v” employment to 

detailed research. Onijjj » ;Work contract privatelv far 


ascendant rather than vertical ^ 
descendant. The “second society" is 
informal and diffused: the first is 
formal and centralized. Unlike the 
“second economy”, which is necessary 
for the functioning of the economy as a 
whole, the “second society” tends to 
be invisible and on the borders of 
illedtimacy. , . 

As examples or symptoim of the 
“second sociera’’ Hanidss points to the 
vast increase in the number of clubs 
and associations which have sprung up 
in Hungary in recent years - clubs for 
people witn common interests or com- 
mon goals. He cites in particular tboK 
with a “green” orientation in^ the 
ecological sense of the term — envirqn- 


stoiis of local contribution taxes neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of local author- 
ity plans. Siich a rejection Is virtually 
unknowft since the end of the war. 

Also in the political sphere, he 
regards as important events during last 
yews parliamentary elections. F6r the 
first time In years a new law stipulate 
that every constituency should be 
contested By at least two candidates. In 
approximately 7D of the countiv s 352 
constituencies popular nomirtntion 
meetings added a third, ''unofficial 
candidate to the list. 

“Society is slowly wakening to the 
fact that people can do sometniqg for 


t pnvately 
their om 


for 

idal 


inmrrect use of “ 


themselves,” says Elemer Hankiss. 
The "second society” is emerging 

“In %e 1960s the Hungarian elite 
realized that things did not go accord- 
ing to the ideology and that if they or 


lives. , , 

He also dies aiul re^ds as signifi- 
cant tbe fact that people in several 
local areas and some^ diatnets of 
Budapest have voted against the provi 


“devaluation'' of wine 
Georgian national culture 

These last remarks are 
cal of the vodka-drinkina haW® 


calofthevodka-tfrinkiMWc^"^ -.I.. Haiiiiijei. .L- 
Russians, although ; “5^ 

mentions them by parX,2^^ econom/’ new 

fc- *^letviS f" Eastern European 
irr S6cUii important both for^t 


cou 

cele 

incorporation into the R 
Cnticism of Moscow 



trialization of the wiic ---- 
“ and the emphasis _lh®* 
places on the Oeorgiacs 

Invp. for thp. vine. . . 





the country were going to survive, they 
would have to become more pragma- 
tic. Today there is no more fli^t from 
ideology beeaiue tbe elite is pragmatic 
and cautious. Lip-service to rdeolofw 
has virtually gone and repressive ideol- 
ogy has certainly gone.'' 

DUt what of new formations In (he 
“second sodety"? Are new ideologies 
emerging here? 

“Sub-cultures and alternative world 
views do exist in Hungary but they 
don’t have room to formulate them- 
selves or affirm themselves. There are, 
for example, ideologies of social 
democracy, middle-class radicalism, 
technocracy and a national-romantic 
historical awareness. These ace mov- 
ing and affecting people. But all are 
vogue. There is no room and possibil- 
ity for formulation, no interaction. 
Hatreds and misunderstandings occur. 
There is no healthy exchange of' 
Idens.” 

Hankiss is nt pains to emphasize that 
the first/second society dicnotomy is in 
no wny clear cut and trial the rules and 
norms of each cut both across institu- 
tions and through dto lives of indi- 
viduals, such that a person's life may 
bo lived according to several different 
social paradigms. 

“A citizen may work In n srate- 
controlled factory as a wage labourer. 
Ho then goes home and may work in 
some family enterprise for the market 
under a different set of norms. He (hen 
moy have to approach (he town hall for 
permission to construct some building 
and lie approaches there as a IQth- 
century scared subject of an almighty 
bureaucracy as if in an absolutist state . 
Perhnps also he wants to send his son 
to university so he goes to find a client 
as in a aeo-feudaltstic society." 

ThC'dcbate about different interests 


Hungarim) society and how they are 
to be represented is currently wide- 
spread In the media and not just of 
concern to sociologists and political 
scientists. In (he 195()s there was only 
one interest recognized - socialism, or 
what Hankiss cans “tlic utopia of the 
elile" and, linked with this, the elite’s 
own interests. In the mid-1960s, he 
argues, there slowly emerged an ack- 
nowledgement of some group in- 
terests. Nowadays one .can freely 
speak about different group interests, 
for example tbe pro and anti-reform 
lobbies. However, he adds a caution- 
ary note. 

“Tlie elite today assumes every 
major interest is already catered for In 
existing institutions such as trade uni- 
ons, the co-operative movement, (he 
women's council and Ihe youth orga- 
nization. It's therefore aifficult tor 
others outside this nexus. Bui some do 
exist such as the green dubs." 

There is of course the danger that 
new Initiatives will be absorbed by 
such older-established bodies as the 
People's Front, a non-party, (hough 
pail^influenced,' umbrella organiza- 
tion drawlim citizens Into involvement 
in public affairs. But even here tliinigs 
ore not clear cut. Five years ago the 
People’s Front was nothing. Now im- 
portant initiatives arc protected by the 
(front, particularly its national com- 
mittee. Hankiss points out (hat during 
last year's elections (he Front played a 
big role iii Informing people of their 
democratic ri^tts under the new elec- 
toral law. 

The development in the People's 
Front is an aspect of what Hankiss calls 
the interactive model for change in 
Hungary. Official society or (he state 
changes, society makes a move In 
response,' then official society re- 
sponds In turn. It docs mean that 
ebangd in Hungary occurs in fits and 
starts, but change is definitely occur- 

Bob Dent 
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A ccniury .ign Wnlicr {J»gvhut ilisritig- 
iiished hctwci’ii iliL' "dignifial”_and ihc 
'‘efficient" aspects of the Viclorian 
constitution. In his view the two w-cre 
contplcrncntary; the musk of dignity 
provided by the ficiiiimis conlinuily of 
royal and arisiocraiie government 
allowed the real citn.'siiiuiion with its 
competing interest groups to operate 
more efficiently. 

Applied to the University Grants 
Committee, at present under review 
by the Croham committee, the Bage- 
hot analysis breaks down. There is 
certainly a growing dislocation be- 
tween the "Jignificu" and "efficient" 
constitutions of the UGC. between the 
theory and the practice of its power. 

But far from n harmonious com- 
plcmetitarity it has produced alarming 
unccriiiinty about tiie modern role or 
the UGC. Its ‘'diwified" constitution 
now almost cniirefy ossr/ied into irrele- 
vance gels Jn the wiiy of proper 
understanding of how the UGC works 
in 1986. It enables the real string- 
pullers to lematn concealed and hu 
obstructed nttempis at reform. This 
retroactive vision of the UGC as a 
dignified buffer between the slate and 
Ihc universities dispensing an adequ- 
ate and even-handed largesse still has a 
tenacious hold on the affections of 
many university leaders. It is difficult 
for tnem to envisuc a better UGC 
than Ihc one they have lost. 

Yet it is precisely sucii a new model 
UGC that the universities now have to 
contemplate. As a result of a recom- 
mendation in last year's Jarralt report 
on university efficiency Sir Keith 
Joseph, the Secretary of Stale for 
Education and Science, has set up a 
committee to inves^atc Ihc future 
role of the UGC. Ine committee's 
chairman is Lord Croham, wlio as Sir 
Douglas Allen was head of the Civil 
Service. 

The first indications were that Cro- 
ham would be a nuts-and-bolts inquiry 
that confined its attention to tinkering 
with the details of the UGCs opera- 
tion nnd did not attempt to reform its 
constitution. But Sir Keith gave the 
committee unexpectedly wide terms of 
reference which excluded nothing but 
consideration of the Department of 
Education and Science's bctc noire, an 
overreaching body to plan all liighcr 
education. The latest indications sug- 
gest that the Croham committee may 
even trespass Into this forbidden tern- 
ton. . 

Lord Croham is conducting his- in- 
quiry at a brisk pace. Evidence has 
already been taken from the main 
participants, like fbnner UGC chair- 
men, and protagonists, like the vice 
chanccUon. The report of the inquiry 
is expected b the summer. What once 
sceii^ to be a Umited exercise in the 
administrative modernization of the 
UQC now has the potential at any rate 
to strip away the mask of its df^ified 
but outdated constitution. 

The early history and formal stand- 
ing of the UQC are well known - 
maybe too well known. Thecommlttee 
was establiriied b 1919 by a Treasury 
mmute which stated that its purpose 
was to advise the Government about 
the needs of the universities. Tm 
intention in these early years was to 
tnit 'oii a more regular fbotbg the ad 
hoc subsidies that had been paid to 
uitivernties before the First World 
. War by .B. Haldane's Univetrity 
Colbges Comntittee and bter the 
Advisoiy' Comndttee on Uv^erslty 
Grants. 

It started as a limited operation. 
Even as late as -1939 only a thud of 
-univeidtles* Income, came bom the 
state; the rest was stlU provided 
tuition fees, industrial sub^y ai 


tomakouptbe 
the UGC nad littte stake in plannii^ 
its role was seen as simply to. manage 
the state subsidy to tbe univenides, 
hence its accountability tp the Tteas- 
ury rather than the board and later 
Mmistn of ^ucation. 

The job of the UOC did not chanu 
radically even after 1945, althou^ its 
terms of reference were extended to 
bclude a reference to the needs of the 
nation to balance the 1919 emphads on 
the needs of the universities. But the 
commitment of the UO.C to planibng 
b anting opproachiiys a inodern 
sense rem^ea permissive and even 
passive until the need for new uniwsi- 
Ha became urgent in the 


The golden age of the UGC was 
rcflily from 1955 to 1975. The expan- 
sion of Ihc university system had led to 
ii rapid increase in the grant provided 
by tne Government ana administered 
by the committee. Rival sources of 
income dwindled into insignificance 
leaving the UGC as an all-powerful 
paymaster; yet the Government con- 
tinued to respect the autonomy of the 
universities and to accept the role of 
the UGC as an unaccount.-iblc arbiter 
of their needs. 

So was born the classic.il theory of 
the UGCs function and opcraiiun, 
which many foreign observers so much 
admired nnd which continues for many 
British university leaders to be bathed 
in nostalgia. According to this theory 
the Government wrote the UGC a 
bl.ink cheque, well almost, the pro- 
ceeds of which the committee distri- 
buted among the universities accord- 
ing to unwritten but unchallengeable 
rules of merit. This happened at regu- 
lar five-yearly intervals, the so-calTcd 
quinquennium. Individual universities 
were guaranteed a regular inOalion- 
proof income. 

All this is now of merely antiquarian 
interest. 1'he stately succession of 
quinquennia has been rudely inter- 
rupted. Since the I970s the Govern- 
ment has ceased to pay effective 
attention to the UGCs assessment of 
the universities' needs. Indeed Ihc 
attenuation of the committee's priin- 



The terms of reference of the 
Croham committee are: 

“To review, within the 
context of expected 
developments in higher 
education, the University 
Grants Committee’s 
constitutional position and 
role in relation to the 
Government and to the 
universities, its membership, 
its internal structure and 
working methods, and its 
secrets! riat.” 


ary role probably goes bock further, to 



increasingly integrated planning of 
public expenditure in the later 1960s. 

'Ilie secondary role of the UGC, the 
distribution of the grant to individual 
universities accoroing to academic 
rather than political criteria, was sus- 
tained a little longer. Even in the crisis 
of 1981 the UGC took its own decision 
about which universitia should suffer 
and which should be spared from the 
cuts which the committee had been 
powerless to prevent. The DES was 


kept at arm's length, which seemed to 
many a constitutional anomaly when 
billions of pounds of public money 
were at stake. 

*niBt will never happen again, as the 
former chairman of the UGC Sir 
Edward Parkes admitted in a valedic- 
tory address to the vice chancellors. 
Having lost its primary role as Ihc 
authontative adviser to Government 
about the needs of Ihc universities and 
become no more than an iiinuentiul 
loblwst compromiscii by more ihun » 
whiff of special pi " _ ■ . - 

now hus been ninuc accomiliiltlc to the 


special pleading, the UGC 
icon mn 

politicians for lliu disclinrgc of its 



secondary role, the dislribotkai 
grant. 

llic new chairman of the UK, 
Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, huto- 

the inevitability of this furtheiifr 

tion of the committee's indewiii 
He no longer even prete^ab 
the DES at arm’s len^ liUi 
prciiccessom, and has throvs^ 
enthusinslicaily into the pi£, 
games played h\ ministers aoK 
nienis. The UGC can no looioli 
titc politicians so it has bad toi 
them. - 

Throu^ nil these great ebaoa 
the role of the UGC its connitirtKil 
remained unchanged. Its duko 
always an academic altliou^ b 
iiically a sccood permanent >«ki' 
in the DES, and its taeoibiRie 
appointed by the Secretary of Slitti 
practia the academic membenefb 
uGC, who are in tbe great nitbr 
areitppointed by the chairman vuli 
little room for manoeuvre b^t 
the need to find chairmeo toii 
UGCs many subcommittees aodii 
cause of the need to maintibi 
regional balance. The laymembeal 
the UGC who are drawn hi 
stereotyped classificatiou (it 
education officer, head teacher, iida 
trialist and so on) are cbosenbyi. 
DES from the now somewhat bdiillf' 
of the great and the good. 

UGC officials are dvil tend 
Once they came from the Tressuija . 
lodity from the DES. Because ronu^ 
lltc dmirnian is also a civil semidilt 
secretary of the UGC is of sab 
secretary rather than deputy secretr 
r.mk which tends to depress lhe<^ 
hierarchy within the organian 
Although no real doubt haseitiiM 
expressed about the loyalty sajlip 
pendcnce of UGC ofncialt, tk» 
that they are DES civil servadn? 


depend on tViai dcp-.trtmcntlpsf 
uj^ for their fuww carcefsiip® 


liu enibBrrassnK'nl. 

suspicion Is that the 




Lord Croham: widet«rms ofrefferenceglvenby the Secretary of State 


Civil Sei vkx 

mlttce roust const&** 

UGCs traditional 
Klavant tq the very dmcKg* 
has bebn thrust upon 
broad question there are mtjp 
issues that have attracted tij)®' 
TOmmcnt. 

The first is the informaU^*®. 
UGC's status. TTw cormnitw®- 
founded by a Treasury miiudt**' 
an Act of Parliament. Its ^ 



Sir Peter SwUmerton-Dyer: Inevitability of attenuation 


mul ncptialions with the DES. 


based on convention not on law. The 

Government U not even under any The fourth issue is the UGCs secre- 
legnl compulsion to ^strlbute the tarial. The criticisms here arc that civil 
fit’-?* *Ci decided by the servants arc instinctively loyal to their 

iesal nniv..r«*n^'’‘ 'A*-', s^TvIcc and so find it difncuU to be 
ties fin ih?Jth» partisans for liic universities; that they 

hne the binary lack direct experience of university 


already 

further 


o'f 

exercise of the powers he 
possesws over advanced 
education. 

® feeling that 

be should 

a more regular footing. The 

A a Royal Charter. 



-SSfaXTi;?”* 

beStn* Js the UGCs mem- 

cliairman Edward was 

Hon of the growing politidza- 
this viw seSJI""' ®® 
ratber^ardJi ^"..anachrpnism. One 
UQC Is ^"‘mism IS that tlie 

not-so-ffreat” “P 

AnoihAr^I not-so-good. 

the comment is 

UBivenih, ?!?P ®***y ®f *be modern 
*** inevitable 

*cnsns^ wjtnm an mfonnaf con- 

to be more 

•--^^WchaJae^iS’ support 

• a reoiSJf **'at the NABhas 
^^««ittttod& membership yet 
r ‘^amiSn i? supenor 
tfc ugp t, R ja also pointed out that 


‘be Unr kt. if pointed out that 

I andthatit!!2®“?*"'®ap®*l*‘®aibody 
‘ members *Tk®® ®'18®‘‘**ave apolitical 

' funicular P®*"* *a made with 
^ ■ lay membeK^w ***® ®oramittee’s 

view, Is according to thls- 

‘ fpr th^OC to 

.and secrec^^^'^ *‘®“ confidentiality 

continuing need for 
The UQr? ®»n<>fsubcommjttees. 

' '^a sul^mmu® '^®ya leant heavily on 
a?ce ^™Tii?e*,and their iraport- 


to develop 

siwegy. Yet ^ 


intensified with present 
& selective research 


UGC principle, which most, people 
interpret as a hands-off a relationship 
between universities and the stale as is 
permitted by practical politics. The 
Croham committee may conclude th« 
tbe only way to preservb the UQC 
principle Is to contemplate radical 
change in UGCpractice, which^ld 
be at any rale an interesting variation 
of Bagehot's contrast between the 

. . - - .Peter. Scott 


*l*clrnecesluw **®^® 9«esrioned 
? tophlS&i®,* ®®y ™to m quite such 
^®* Si? '®™- Tli®ir existence 
i’.P'ain commS "®?.*®*‘ ‘fobates in the 

of the 


Buffer between college 
and Government 


In Fif<5 Sir Edward Putkes, former 
thiiirinan of the Univeisiiy Ciriuu?. 
ComrniUfC wrote to 7/ir- Times to 
explain uml defend duiisiniis made by 
Ills comniitiec in I9S1. 

That lie was able lu wait so long 
before gdinjg public, bi>uiid as he saw n 
by laws or confidcniialiiy, gives an 
insiehi into how the UGC saw its role 
antfacctiiinuihility. 

Unusually, education ministers fell 
as much hemmed in and irked by this 
UGC praciicc as unyoiie else, us they 
tried to defied criticism of the 
cuts. 

It was probably then that the need 
for a change in style and operation, 
with more openness, rcccivuii a strong 
and fresh impetus which still gathers 
force. It could not happen like that 
asain, even with a less press-conscious 
cnairmim than Sir Peter Swinnerton- 


thc good of the system and take the 
ttvers-iew," said J-fardyniiin. 

The staff are almost all from ihc 
DES, and stay about fuiir-fivu years. 
Some are seconded from the iiniversi- 
ties._ The question of other people 
coining in suy from industry or an 
accounting firm, has liccn raised but 
not aciivcdy. 

‘it is not us srbvious an advantage to 
come in und pick up quickly a very 
ciiffcreiii way of life. Someone from 
industry would find himself taking two 
years or so to gel the hang of it.” 

One of Ihc criticisms made of the 
UGC is that they arc too close to the 
DES. "There is a feeling that because 
we come from the Denarinicnt und arc 
li.iMc to go hack to it, iliai wc would 


Dyer. 

Tlie UOC has changed willin 
from within, in the lust five 


temper our loyalty to the enmmittec. 

•'Nnihinc is further from the truth. 
You irunsfcr your loyally absolutely. 
You earn respect by the vigour with 

- L -■ y^,j, I • 

said Hnri^miiii. 


sity 

life; and that they do not give suffi- 
ciently prescriptive advice to UGC 
members. The answer for many people 
is to scrap the Civil Service conncclfon 
and to staff Ihc UGC with its own 
officials, drawn principally from uni- 
versity administration. A more us- 
dualist solution is to retain the Civil 
Service link but to recruit many more 
university administrators on second- 
ment, and at a senior level. 

The fifth issue is the relationship 
between Ihc UOC and iHose bodies 
thoi plan the rest of higher education, 
the most important or which is the 
NAB. Croham can hardly ignore such 
an important dimension of me UGCs 
future role, however unwelcome some 
of these questions may be to the DES. 
Any lingering hope that the UGC 
could beTeft to manage the universities 
as a self-contained sector disappeared 
at Giristmas when the Scotlisn Terti- 
ary Education Advisory Council re- 
commended that the eight Scottish 
universities should be hived off from 
the UGC system. 

The minimum solution, now barely 
credible, is to hope that periodic 
meetings between the UGC and the 
NAJB board, or parts of both, plus 
private hob-nobbing ^ the two chair- 
men, Sir Peter and Mr Christopher 
Ball will produce an integrated higher 
education policy. The next option is a 
weak overarching body that acts as a 
forum in which the UGC, the NAB, 
and STBAC and othOrs argue about 
their differences. If that foils to satf^ 
a higher education commission with 
effective powers will have tqjbe consi- 
dered. In any case It is not an issue that 
Croham can ignore. 

On all five issues it seems probable 
that the Croham committee ml raacb 
more radical conclusions than, either 
the DES or the universities expect. 
Much of the evidence submitted to the 
committee has strongly favoured the 
which most 


c years. I he 
emergence of ilic Nutiomil Advisory 
Body for public sccior higher ediicn- 
tion has also left its mark. 

The UGC was established by Treas- 
ury minute in 1919 and has grown, 
unplanned, ever since, Thun it was run 
by retired academics, distinguished 
men and women considered above the 
fray. 

*^A collection of old buffers" is the 
desCTiptlon given by present secretary 
Norman Hardyman, who says the 
early history of the committee abounds 
with telegrams reporting the sudden 
indisposition of members. 

The word “buffers" is of course used 
in a different sense, a buffer between 
Government nnd universities, not 
weak as in a buffer state, but strong 
and with a separate function of its own. 

The members are appointed by the- 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, who consults other education 
ministers. Most are serving academics, 
but there has always been a strong lay 
presence. 

Tlie Secretary of State enn lake 
advice fruiii anywhere but his nr her 
main sources arc the Departinem of 
Education and Science and the UOC 
chalnnan, who in turn seeks advice 
from subject sub-'commiitee chairmen. 

Servii^ vice chancellors may not, ^ 
convention, be members of the UGC 
so, for example, when Gordon Higgln- 
son was appointed Southampton vice 
chancellor, he was asked if ne could 
suggest a name. 

On a UGC visitation to Salford the 
committee was harangued by the pro- 
fessor of romance linguistics who ^ve 
a polished, thorough nnd sustained 
critique of UGC policy towards his 
university. They were so impressed 
they Bskra Martin Harris to join them 
when a vacancy came up. . 

In choosing people an attempt is 
made to keep the balance between 
different types of university, between 
subject areas and (it is claimed) be- 
tween men and women. There is 
currently one woman on the 19-strong 
UOC, a former headmistress. 

"There are remarkably few women 
prof(»Bors in the universities, 94 only 
to choose from," said Norman Hardy- 
man. He was prepared to receive 
suggesHons. 

Members were originally appointed 
for five years, but now the period is 
four, to increase turnover and attrset 
people who would like to serve, but for 
not such a long time. 

Members should be distinguished 
academics and good committee peo- 
ple. It is like a cwb. "There is remark- 


which ytni press the UGC position. I 
am gutting a liiilc hit excited here." 
lid Har^miiii. 

T he UGC meets monthly and holds 


able cohesion. People do get on very 
well. It has a sense orltsown spUdarlly. 
It is not an insdiution where people 


representing differences come and 
argue them out. 

^They do not fight their corners. 
They argue the cose but they think of 


UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMITTEE 
RUNNING COSTS 1985-86 


Staff salaries and .wages and employer's 
insurance contributions 
Travel and subsistence for members and 
staff, and members’ fees 
Accommodation , fuel, furniture and 
minor works 

Stationery and other administrative expenses 


Total 


£ . 

1,028,000 

293,300 

396,700 

158,000 

£1,876,000 


UGC terms 
of reference 


To in<]uire into the financiui needs 
of university education in Great 
Britain: to advise the Government 
us in the ^plication of uny grants 
made by Parliament towards 
meeting them; to collect, cxHininc 
and make available informulinn 
relaliiie to university education 
throughout the United Kingdom; 
and to assist, in consultation with 
the universities and otherbodies 
concerned, the prepurution and 
execution of such plans for the 
development of the universities as 
may from lime lotimc be required 
in order to ensure that they arc 
fully adequate to national needs. 
The current membership of the 
University Grants Committee is: 
CHAIRIVf^AN 


an iinniml iwn-diiy retreat. Coiiiniry to 
papular helicf the ttuunuUee tiocs nni 
ask its assessors (fnmi Dt.S, research 
councils etc) to leave when the affairs 
of iiulivklual universilics arc liis- 
eussed. 

But ihcy arc excluded when major 
discussions arc held, such as ilic new 
allocation process being drawn up. 
Assessors do of course sec all the 
committee papers. 

'Rclationstrips with ministers vary 
according to the personalities. Sir 
Edward Parkes saw one minister hard- 
ly at all and another fairly frequently, 
air Peter may see a minister three 
times a week and then not for a 
fortnight. 

There are much stronger informal 
relationships between UGC and DES 
officials. "In the piut it was thought to 
be right for the UGC and DES to stand 
at a distance from each other. 

"Now we have found it suits us not to 
keep at such a distance and to be a 
good deal more iniimotc. They arc 
readier lu be informal with us and wc 
have responded to that." 

The uOC aiso meets NAB and the 
Wales Advisbry Body and would like 
to deal with a similar body for Scot- 
land. 

"You might have thought that the 
UOC would see NAB as an upstart, 
there to rob (he univeraities of its 
privileges. Bui we have a very good 
understanding with them. 

"Wc have set up a number of 
transbina^ groups. We look at the 
wny they do tmngs and we are forced to 
think about the public sector. " 

Norman Hardeman thinks it is facile 
to compare the UOC and NAB and 
says there is no difference between the 
way the two committees make deci- 
sions. 

The coQuniltce keeps in touch with 
universities in several ways. Visita- 
tions, a day-long inipectlon, take place 
about every seven years. Tbevdvc the 
committee an impression or the unJ- 
v^ty as a whole and the chairman 
comments on particular features. They 
are also a pubuc relations exercise for 
the UGC. 

Territorial officers visit regularly 
and territorial groups have Mcome 
more important ns overseers of the 
subject subcommittees. 

Vice choncellors nnd re^strars drop 
in for chats at Park Crescent although, 
said Hardyman "some as a matter of 
policy seem never to darken our 
doors." 

The subcommittees, about 100 peo- 
ple, are the centre of subject expertise. 
Tliey also bring important issues to the 
ottention of the main committee. Next 
week their role will be examined. 

Ngaio Crequer 


Sir Peter Swiiincrlon-Dycr, 

FRS, formc^ master of St 
Catherine's College, 

Cambridge. 

MEMBERS 

Sir Peter Baxcndall, CBE, 
director. Shell Transport 
T'radingConipany; 

Professor J. A. Cannon, CBE, 
professor of history. University 
of NewcasIlc-upon-Tyne; 

Sir Robert Clayton CBE , 

General Electric Company, ptc; 
DrS. Cotson, deputy director, 
Leicester Polytechnic; 

Professor C. T. Dollery, Royal 
Postgraduate Medical School, 
University of London; 

Professor K. Entwistle, 
Department of Metallurgy, 
University of Manchester 
Institute of Science and 
Technology; 

Professor A . 3 . Forty , professor 
of physics, University of 
Warwick ; 

Professor P. Ha^ett, professor 
of urban and regional 
geography, University of 
Bristol; 

Professor M. B. Harris, 
professorof romance lingufstics, 
Uni versi ty of Salford; 

MrR. S. Johnson, CBE, director 
of education, Leeds City 
Council; 

Professor D. S. Jones, MBE, 

FRS , Ivory professor of 
mathematics University of 
Dundee; 

ProfestorP.R. G. Layard, 
professor of economics, London 
^hool of Economics nnd 
^litical Science; Professor J. Q. 
Morris, professorof 
microbiolo^, University 
College , Aberystwyth ; 

Professor R. Needham, FRS, 
professor of computer systems, 
University of Cambridge; 

Mr W. D. C. Semple , director of 
education, Lothian Regional 
Council; 

Professor!. Sizer, professor of 
financial manuemeiit, 

University of Technology, 
Loughborough; 

Mrs T. Thomas, OBE, formerly 
headmistress, Girls* 
Comprehensive School, 
Aberdare, Mid-Glamorgan; 

Sir Malcolm Wilcox, director, 
Midland Bank, pic. 



Norman Hardyman: “Good of 
thesystein”' ... 
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The weekend at the cnllejfc ttidn ’/ turn 
out like you pUiHiied; 
the thinjis that pti\s for Anun/n/j^r / 
ctm*i underhand . . . 
(Steely Dan, "Reeliufi in the Years”), 


Pop iiiu'iic find ncudeinirs liuvc iipvvr 
Ijccn the liHppiesI of r>i'dfellovr.H. 
Punidoxicflily, (licJr i-irlali«mshj|» 
over Ihc past 20 year.% lias fjrnivn 
mure unsteady rather than .sclKfng 
down. It was, after all, relatively easy 
to Identify the musical tiirust.s of the 
late 1960s with the emcritencc of an 
all-einhraeliiK counler-culturc, hut 
that ' louha painfully naive now. 
Duran Duran and the crisIsDfidciitl- 
ty lu the niJd-1980!;? 1‘ry fhiil one on 
Ihc lik;onomlc and Social Hesearcli 
Council. 

fn a sense, music Is only siilTerlng 
the dinicultles shared by all popular 
arts and their comincnlators. How do 
you study Ricanlngfulfy pieces of 
work which you may have lived 
through and ei^oyed on a completely 
different level? The debate over 
“higli" and *1ow*’ culture is familiar 
territory for many academics in- 
volved In popular studios, but some- 
how music poses more acute prub- 
fenis than the other arts. The slick 
profbsslonullsm of the record Indus- 
try and the media have ensured that 
the ihrce-minutc pop song remains 
an ubJqullous, If sometimes facile, 
conuneninry on our limes. 

A recent seminar on popular 
music, organized by Kent Universi- 
ty s Inter-disciplinary studies oroup. 
illiutralcd the somewhat chaotic 
stale of the subject at present. Tlic 
a«-day conference deliberately 
Mugbt a diverse range of contribu- 
WM, hearing papers fWtra a 
^taloglsl, a fisychohigist, a musico- 
logist and a critical theorist. All tried 
to exanme one partfcular aspect of « 
the sul^ect, at the inevifabfe expense i 
of c^g to any kind of coherent c 
conclusion - bul that alone did nol 
rount i^Jiui II as a ledtlaiote C 
suttlect, as organ&r Mr p 
Dave Reason pointed out. v 

**Onevlewof|H)pmusicislhntirit I 

does have m essence, It is that It b y 
but that doesn't mean It c 
be dbmbsed as unsuitable for II 
discussion at a university. That Is n 
arrogant wd short-sighted," he said k 
In to opening speech. Virtuallyevery A 
participant, however, referred to the ll 
problems of having their work tre- a< 

aled seriously and — dare one sav it — h 
respectably. ' “ 

? finding the correct o 

SES2*SSSP. *"*=*l”*- Ms g 

Sl^a Whiteley, who lectures at the 

MuUaid Arts Centre and runs an s 
OpM Unlverally course In popular t 
mdto, bad aa orthodox musical i 
at the Royal College of I 
Music, but soon discovered the un* ) 


Peter Aspden attends an all-day 
seminar on popular music 
held at Kent University 




1 sullabllity of studying the chords of a 

I Jimi Hendrix song. 

The same might be said for the 
1 lyrics, although Ms Whileley used 
Hendrix as a forceful example In her 
I paper on the inherent sexism of the 
“counler-culfurc". Hendrix, lalktiig 
to his "cute little heartbreoker and 
sweet little Jovcniaker” Id "Foxy 
l.ady" epitomized the exuberanl and 
aggressive male attitude towards 
women, seen as a focus for free love 
and easy eroticism - bul what gave 
his trite language Its true potency was 
hb extraordinary guitar playing and 
posturing. And then, you work out 
llie chords. 

Thb altitude contrasted with John 
Lennon’s "Lucy In the Sky", which 
described a walf-like, dreamy figure, 
who was nevertheless no less (he 
^Ij/ect of a possession fhnlasy. 
Either way, from evil Jagger to 
dopey Donovan, men ruled the roost. 
*Tbe counter-culture managed to 
throw up the unbeatable Madomia/ 
combination," concluded Ms 
Wnlteley. And (hat presumably ex- 
plains why, nearly 20 years on, the 
Western world is appnrenlly obsses- 
. ill-tcnipeicd 

aspiring fllni star with a pciichant for 
crucifix earrings. 

MrGrafaainMcCann,alectureral 

Cambridge University, called hb 
only scmi-flippanlly, "Lan- 
gtuge. Truth and Aretha FraukUn". 

™ paper, delivered at Ramones- 
^ sp^ and hill of tho densities of 
mllcal theory, was clearly obscure, 

If nol Incomprehensible, to many 
people, awiiming fairly intimate 
knowledge of (be works of Barthes, 
Adorno and other "dimcuK" au- 
IhoM. Ills espousal of (lie ultimate 
aMlhctic of intense expression - 
black soul music - caUed for a new 
way of looking at pop, In which ite 
Ireimom, ftm, power and passion 
could be harnessed to critical lan- 
guage. 

lu fto, Mr McCann's paper . 
Vurl^ off one of (he most provoea- 
tlve debates of Ihe day, nam^ on (M 
accesslblUty of bra crlUcbm. Chal- 
longed on the diincully In following . 
hb paper, Mr McCann r0|dled he 




P zj. 

f'M 




TiteJimi Hendrix 
fxpericiKViVwiJ 
i‘h)7; inherent 
sexism oflhe 
rounlcr-culiurc 




/, . 


was "nol talking to the people who 
buy records, but to the people who 
wre studying them”. But here was a 
brand of academic elitism which. 
Willie acceptuble fn iiiiiiiy fields, wns 
problematic when dealing with a 
popular art form. 

Again, motivation for study bo- 
comes absolutely crucial - If you 
became inlercsied in pop during hot 
simmer nights In clubs at the ago of 
15, how do you ob|ecUv^ annlyso 
those very same pieces of music 15 

years later as an acedemk? And how r 

do jou^ express yoursHfT, To Mr 

Reasw, to pnAlen b mrt to' 

popular muslei AwdyMs trf football 
hooUaimlsm^lie poInU out, not ' 

use to language of to terracesi but 
the tensions and contradictions re- 


main Just the some. Even the most 
higgling criticism of Mr McCann's 
paper Ulustrates the problem - he 
WM admonished for referring to 
, Arclhn , while never talking ulMiut 
Friedrich" Ntetzchc or "£dand” 
Rarthea. Sexism, racism or a sub- 
ronsdons discrlmlnalton between 
**hto» and "low" cutturo? 

Two of the more orthodox 
academic disciplines which embrace 
pop muilc reasona^ . ha|i|illyi> ace ' 
psychology and Sodology, apd tobe- 
repre.ienW the .most 'Mentiflc", 

, ' Isto MHftcitlious itoniUilratliMU to (he 
cuhfenince, . Mr 'Bob Crowthcr, of 
. Kent University, hgd conducted «k- 
' perhnente on groups of schoolchil- 
dren to assess (he influence of maf or- 
Ity and minority views on musical 


preferences, recogntoT^ 
positively IhflveyriJ* 
comparisons aad 
i Rulii Finnegan, of It. 

M Hon Keynes, and hjt 
vjlopcd, progressed, wS 
Meticulously researched, 
ings nevciUicIcss soundedfc 
gruous: "It was clcarZl 
Mich ux Ha Ha Guru and b£ 
Urinn chose names 

* 'fij contenl'*, 

wild, contcuipoiary, urbai 
anthiupo ogy, but it riSS 

laughs ull the same. * 

Mr Mark Hustwitl, i fh* 

L was notoh,, 

\ want Ing to free pop from [y ifc 

. bodologlcal significance as 
of youth rebellion, and tu^, 
music Itself. He noted the enh 
pntlcrn of coBdetnuarton ife 
grect^ every new wave of eu 
*« the 1930s (0 puQkl& 

froth, he said - ‘Tor every Tit 
Heaven’, there’s ahnp, 
‘My Best Friend's Girl'." 

Music bad now become aa ae 
whclniingjv powerful industry, « 
a cycle and flow of Its own; sluki 
remix to video to film sooad^i 
translation by a Hungarian |ri 
band, and so on; a coostautaat 
luvnt of our surrouoinp, mi 
needed to be studied as niefi. Pi»' 
doxcx abounded - how could M' 
regard the highly poUddzed IfSoii 
relaxing background musk?Hof«! 
earth has Barry Monilow becwi 
middle-aged fantasy figure? Ite 
were the real questions to iddu: 
according to Mr Hustwitt, a ludq 
mcnihcr of the IntcrnatloDa] Assotb 
lion for the Study of Pop Male. 

Ultimately, the Kent coaftnu 
specialized in throwing up nsj 
more questions than answtn.hB 
different angles and Interests, utl' 
was dear that people were nol ito 
talking lo each olber. PerbiyiK 
most peculiar irony la the oorilU 
sees academic study Itself tiilto' 
tlon of fashion and popakodP' \ 

Thus, the minnle 7w ► 

•/.Inc originally dcvol^ojf?!^! 
began t» drop 

twenty slnglM) t»h 

Into this nwwth's 

casualty slipped Into the hip p«» 

academics and pop musiclliuli’ 
annuo] Association of liiM' 
Teadicrs' disco - although 
ways wonders why the mostpof*. 
tune in that particular evftfh* 
can’t get no satisfaction’'. AaiR’ 
sign of the times? f 


untypical optimism of the Essex Institute of Higher Education I 

I_e» TVSlflWl 


It Bcema that you are gglna to have toiuh fast just 

to survive in Ihe urioectaln world of the 
w institutes of higher education over the nsxt 
years. The finthurdle comes up on April 4, 
when the National Advisory Bo^ reveah its 
^tailed proposals for stwtot numbers 
in 1987m8, and Government plans suggest that 
. these will be Just the stort of a new and Icnathy 
period of attrition. 

However, if there is a mood of pessimism and 
tMimtetlon in the colleges, it Is not to be found at 
ueBssex Institute of ragher Education. Indeed, 
Hi to re^t past, events have been movina so 
swUlly that tWb has' hardly been time for 
self-doubt to set in. A new director, a new name. 


Running ahead of the times 


^ministration is left to his assistaat, DrStt^i^ 
the head of marketing, 
The^angement has been undeniablyJD®^ 
nil. Industrial links have brought a weaJlliof^ ;■ 
^uipment to Essex as welT as 


AlUiough Esmx has courses In aJIbut oneof the 
14 old ^emic pro|ranune areas used by the 
been phasing out provision in the arts 
md humanities and I traSsferriM a« iS? 

to ChelmsfordtouL 2f 
^rtber Edition. The county council vrtiich 
fi!? “ePOrt to the inst^ bid 

to polytedinic status, decided to concentrate its 

??*^**o“ on the totitoS sV 

cons toraole constraints on space, it was 


7 i.' L i» uuiu uuuDi inai uic 

“White tuu been running faster than most, 
^ilo others seek to mlnlniize the scale of the 


bldTor tnmansloit: irw8i,rd nol^‘ 
won the S per rent increase in student numbers 
^ institute’s submission 

notMthatanexpnnsionofihcorderofMDerccnf 

Kiirf® yPitoprlale to respond lo*^ known 

oeinand. Nor does it pander to the NAB’s 
^ferenccs tor. part-time and suMogree work, 
tordevelopmente in the 

It Is not that the institute is being deUbcratelv 

** adopting a cIcvot 
nemtiaiing position. The reasonlnc tehind its 
Essex has alr^y 


«„SLs"“ ™ 

h-fffcS?"* J !!“ eouncil, which have 

^ “eir ups and downs in the past, are now said 

Andlocal industn 

includiim; not so local companies like Ford 
nrolvef in the inglitnle’. SS o an 

2S&1&"-«53 

SSSSsS 


^uipment to Essex as well as mueb-w^i,': 
More permanent links with local nmf^««.w 2 « equal awareness pftlK|»» 

are m evidepce in the shape of the^s^Sifn^n friends in the right place».i “{t , 

Buildng Study Centre, funded by the c^fni? foiSme®?? institute received 

hon industry to offer wntinuinaed^L?™ ‘**® ^EC social fund while M . 

frwnfeg; the Essex Business At^sorv Centii”2 to a full-time lobbyist in Bnisseb 

joint insbtute/county council ventiupreterin^fnf a close relationship with the r 

sra^i and medium-SBcd firms; and the Charte^d David Currie. Neither is Weiti^v; * 

“0 «« aH “E wi^^'Lid’ oX fosf 

To cap these fhidintidh.d.. i. . Now Mr Salmon and his staff must 

and elennt Danburv ^ spacious '*'*>cther their ambitious plans can go 

which until lut centre, ®®*® tor polytechnic status has been ; 

control of North East! SldS! Sw I?®?*®** I*®* pn the academic record but 

Anglian Regional Mumm®® ^^Sl!,to®toiic as the *®®ation of the institute at the heart of the 

to England, ndfl S [ 

former*^ paJare (£ Bi3So®*?*^n EPffipJS'®*" &sex.Suffolk, Cambrid^J ; 

rRiM>rt«H .w,......, Rochester, Norfolk despite the reeion’sreputatJOfljBfl^ i 

■* the centrna e\t * 1 ... »-xhfinlnmeS, TW.Sfc ' 


reverted’to county roundi"oontml 

considerable vote of m . ** *®®® as a 
and ii, director, Mrg t""' " 


■■' - I. 


1 xl’ nasaiierea Blgniacantlv 

in the last few years and the claim to be an entirelv 
vocational college is backed up by an uneraploy- - 
meat rate among last year's graduates whteh Is 
below 5 per cent. 




the retowiog of the coU^nT^^^*^ behind 
told the con^iierit hSh Profito 

»a.i°...d podUre. 


iT L ■ ^•*****^'* oiiu iu> diau yM.f, 

Whether their ambitious plans can go snewA*; ; 
case for polytechnic status has been pul'®*?; 
not only on the academic record bul 
location of the institute at the heart of lh« ' 
growing county in England. TTidre 9 
pplytwhnicin Essex, Suff^, Cambrid^^ ; : 

Norfolk despite the region’s reputationjBo^ • 
the centres of the new technologies. V*.^ • 
tote s 2,900 student population u 
short of the NAB’s ori^nal guideline! ; . 

(»m(Dg planning exercise may prevent tw 
threshold being crossed. ‘ 

TheNABplanitselfremainstheolhefUj^ • 

ate question mark over the institute •, 

Essex has reluctantly offered up its thrivifl^ ’ 
vocational languages programme as the ' 

lamb in its own subn3»ion , 

opposed to other cuts. National 
ting, the institute has lu dewlopoj«tS,rf ' 
mapped out. The second site, some 10®^ j . 

atBrentwood.wiUbevacatedassooasj^^ 

bringing teadier training on to s® .rS«' 
central campus, which wSl also 

residences aa soon as an adjacent ate^^ Ll 

and approval given for building V> b^ 
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Mark Williarnson 
anal yses t he risks 
from no vel 
hinjog ical forms 
introduced into 
the, environment 

The term "Invnclcrs'* brings up images 
of the Norman Conquest. In the 
biological world some invasions have 
had similar drastic effects; the suppres- 
son of native species (or curlier invad- 
ers) and the dominance of Ihe new. 
Most recent biological invasions of 
Britain, though, follow the pattern of 
other threatened invasions, and in- 
comers, since the Normans. They fall, 
or they establish themselves locally, or 
they find a distinctive niche and so 
have minima! effect on the species 
already present. 

It is not yet possible to make good 
guesses about which species will be 
Lccessful invaders and which will fail. 
Quite often there is little agreement 
even aftcr .ihc event about why a 
species has invaded successfully, as for 
instance with Ihc Fulmar (a species of 
petrel that looks like a gull) which has 


Invaders of a 
troubled land 




spread round all British cliffs in less 
than a century. Another worry is that 
control of a successful new pest species 
is often difficult, uncertidn and expen- 
sive. Rats and house mice are familiar 
examples. Mice came in the Iron Age, 
hinck rats are known from Roman 
» •trA-. fjifg hffyQ f^uiy been here 
a counfc of cenrurifs. 

A third w-ony is that Ihc novel forms 
that could result from genetic cn- 
produce even more 
iruraetabie and unexpected problems 

SLm examples of plants 

have also become weeds, white mus- 
tard [or instance. As genetic engineer- 
S adventurous develop- 


To evaliiintc the risks of genetic 
engineering, and so the prccniiiitins 
that shoiildbc taken, it is useful to sec 
what hits happened with other biolo- 
gical invasions. In Britain where 
almost all habitats arc mudificd hy 
man, wc can talk about invasions into 
the general environment, encompas- 
sing semi-natural, agricultural and in- 
deed all outdoor habitats, llic con- 
cerns about releases of genciicHlIy 
engineered organisms havc^y chance 
emerged us SCOPE which has de- 
veloped a programme to study Ihc 
ecology of biological invasions into 
natural and semi-natural systems. 

SCOPE is the Scientific Committee 
on Problems of the Environment, one 
of the numerous facets of the Inlerna- 
tional Council of Scientific Unions, 
and it studies problems by bringing 
together both inc experience of cnen 
problem in different eounirics. und 
experience of different aspects of the 
problem as studied by diffcrcnl bio- 
logists. This particular SCOPE pro- 
gramme is under the chairnumship of 
Hal Moon^ of the Department of 
Biolneicnl Sciences at Stanford; the 
British meciine look place in London 
at the end of February. 

So, what is known about biological 
invasions? Although most arc caused 
by man moving species around 
accidentally or deliberately, there 
have always been natural invasions. 
Almost alt British species arrived here 
of their own accord since the latest 
retreat of the glaciers, in the last 10,000 
years or so, a process continuing to the 
present. 

Partly because of the slow natural 
spread nf many species. Britain has 
fewer species than might be expected 
for its area and climate and migni well 
be more prone lo invasions by man- 
borne forms. In fact there have been 
surprisingly few successful introduc- 
tions, and even fewer have become 

f irobicm species. The sialisiics are a 
iltic fuzzy; while, for example, there 
arc over 2n,00n native species nf 
British insects, less than 500 nave been 
recorded as introduced into the gener- 
al environment, and only oboiit half 
these have become established. Only a 
dozen or so have become pests. 

Plants have been more successful. 
To set against fewer than 2,000 native 
species, there have been 500 or so 
recorded introductions (ignoring those 
only in gardens) and aoout naif of 
tlicse have died out. A couple of 


dnzen have become serious weeds. 

The insect pests include .iphids on 
apples, /VimiM, and cereals, ,'ind the 
beetle iJftulrociuiiM whieh bores 
holes into Ihe introduced spruce trees. 
Many of the weedy plants arc . like wild 


oats, close relatives of crop plants or, 
like many crucifers, crop nianis that 
have escaped. 'Ibis sort ot patiern is 


apparently the norm; relatively few 
species gel into the general environ- 
ment for lung enough tit be recorded as 
introductions, and only a siiihII propor- 
tion of those become pests. The biolo- 
gical problem is to predict both these 
categories; the costs nf failure to do so 
are Targe, 

Here in Britain we arc fortunate 
that, despite some quite serious intro- 
duced pests, wc have had no devastat- 
ing ones. Yet such do occur. Some of 
the best examples come fruiii lakes and 
their fisheries. Lampreys got into the 
Great Lukes of North America with 
severe crmseqiicnccs for llic fisheries, 
There wns a similar effect when the 
South Amcricim fish C7i7i/n ncclltirix 
escaped iiiln the artificial Lake Gnlun 
in the Panama Canal Zone , though the 
scale was much smaller. Even more 
serious has been the cotisci|ucncc of 
releasing the Nile perch into Lake 
Victoria. Some fisheries have been 
badly damaged, others destroyed. 

Lake Victoria is one of i|te African 



lakes with a remarkable endemfc spe- 
cies swarm of fish, and there are 
reasonable fears that many of these 
species will be destroyed by the perch 
as well. Although the Nile perch con be 
caught and sold, tho total value of Ihe 
fishery after its Introduction isJikcty to 
be less than 20 per cent of the total 
value of fisheries before. There are 
fears that this tragedy will be 


replayed in other African lakes. 

All these are case-, where the iniro- 
iluci-d species is a ptedalnr. Wliite 
many oihcr cases of serious effects iiy 
invaders involve predHinrs, one only 
Ikis III think of ranhiis. grey sipiirrcis 
and inniiincrahlc weed pests tn see that 
damaging species c;in occur at any 
level in ecological communities. But it 
seems that predators have a higher 
pKibabiliiy of hecciming dangerous 
invaders tlian other species. 

Other rules about invaders help 
explain the patterns seen, hut have 
little predictive power about new in- 
vaders. Disturbance is often necessary 
for a plant invader and, which is 
somciinics the same thing, invading 
^ccics often prefer open habimis. 
Successful invaders often come from 
similar climates far away, and arc 
introduced without their own natural 
controlling enemies. The ability, 
either fncultalivc or obligatory, to 
reproduce from one purent only is 
often an ndvrmtage lo the invader. 

One widely field biological view 
seems to be incorrect. The intrinsic 
rale of miiuritl increase, usually writ- 
ten as r, is important in predicting Ihc 
rale at which an invader will spread, 
bill seems lo have little if any power in 
nredieling which species will invade, 
lletrospuclivcly. it can iifleii he seen 
tlial the iiwiidingsiiceies has fouml "an 
miuceiipied niche'*. As yet wc have not 
found melhoils In locate these empty 
niches huforu they arc invaded, and 
the study of ecological conuinmities iiy 
aimpiiler simulntion suggests that the 
differences wc need to Imik for enn be 
very subtle. All the rules have excep- 
tions, and the only conclusion is that all 
communities can be invaded, even 
though sonic nrc much more invasiblc 
than others. 

An example of nn unexpected se- 
rious invader is the wasp Antlrkus 
mtercuscalicis which is causing much 
destruction of acorns on native oaks in 
England, up to 90 per cent of Ihe crop. 
Anariciis has a complex life history, 
which involves two species of plants 
used altemaiivcly, ana the other being 
the introduced liirkey oak. llie com- 
plex requirements of this wasp, at the 
edge of Its geographical range Invading 
a community apparently rich in com- 
petitors and enemies, make the fact 
that it has become a pest surprising. 

Faced with this inability to predtet, 
most countries haw strong qimraui'mu 
measures lo keep out agricultural and 


'Ihc first priKliJci tu Ik; put luiwarJ 
for release wa-, a b.ic1ctiiim to prevent 
ice damage lu pliuilsiii (.'rilifuiniu. 1hc 
resulting iliv|)iiic iillnwcil those in 
favour and those against loclarify what 
precautions and trials should he unilcr- 
taken bchirc new urgunisms are re- 
leased iniii the environment. Other 
improvements that might coinc from 
genetic engineering arc hcibicidc rc- 
sisinnee, better fixation of nitrogen, 
more resistance to p.’ithngcns. more 
effective pathogens against insect pests 
and many others, it is easy to under- 
stand Ihe fears that these newly intrev 
duced forms might escape from where 
they are supposed to be and cause 
troiihlc else where, become a weed or a 
pest, aiul licctime, simply because of 
Ihe characters engineered into ic, ex- 
tremely difficult to control. The Advis- 
ory Commince on Genetic Manipula- 
tion is issuing guidelines un planned 
releases. 

Should those who want to release 
genciicully engineered organisms pro- 
vide :ii the same lime a system to 
control their prcKlucl if it should get 



other pests. Genetic engiucerlng en- 
ters therefore both as a potential 
beneficiary and a potential major 
threat. Crop plants and fnnn animals 
have been subject to primitive genetic 
manipulation for thousands or years. 
Genetic engineering gives the prospect 
that even more slartingly useful fm- 

S menls on haturalproductscan be 


out of hand in the same way that an 
architect has to build in fire precau- 
tions? Biological control, the control 
of one organism by another is. when it 
works, often both effective and perma- 
nent. 

But there have been many failures. 

In the same way that it is difficult to 

E "ci which invading species will 
up large populations, so too is it 
difficult to predict which biological 
control agents will be effective. Even 
with caieTul selectiou und sciecning, a 
success rate of one in ilucc is quite 
good. 

The benefits that might be got from 
gcnetical cn^uecriua are so large that 
tiiey must clearly be pursued with 
vigour. The lesson from introduced 
species is that as much effort needs to 
be put into ensuring (hat iJiey do not 
become pests as to ensuring (nat they 
do become of economic benefit. 


The author is professor of biology lu the 
l/uh'ersJty of York. 


Exchanging ivory tower for biscuit- tin factory 
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it is. perhaps, easy to exaggerate Ihc results of 
what is presented as commonsense: to make 
money and be of use. But the alarm-bells were 
soumfed last year with the publication of a 
booklet entitled: Whose Business? Ah analysls of 
the ^iiure of British business schotds and a radical 
proposal for their privatization by Brian Griffiths 
aDcf Hud Murr^, deans of City University 
business school. The authors proptmd not only 
the privatization of business schools but all 


and management studies, it tops the student- 
numbers lisis in every polytechnic. 

By another slippau, Ihe privatization advo- 
cated for the posluaduBle scnools could well be 
applied lo the puulic sector since many of the 
same criteria can be used. The BTEC “Policies 
and Priorities into the 1990s" has. after all. been 
saying very much Ihe same thing. The emphasis 
on "relevance’’ can then dictate nn anti-theoretic- 
al approach which results in a series of chopped- 


increasea lo neany more rcicviuji uion luwuw^i 

of to® n«t year. By 1984-85, the Itemizing coursejustifiesilselfideologicrilya^financially, 
un become more complicated, taking since tney are one and the same. There can be 
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texciuoing me mner i^naon managemeni icvci luci 
■ teartS-^' which keep a different financial reports from the poly 
Un o*8rly iAVi million. increasinriy of their prol 

arounH ®xtemally funded research from chairman^s statement to 

]9fli^^toillionfouryearsagoto£10milllonin good year. 
mv approximately Ihe same increase There is a fine line 

will figures are incomplete. Nol only money to keep educai 

conM^ toner London figures make a massive education into a busin 
Dolvi* 1 to the latest income, but some provided the cover for s 
So nfti ® ” appear to send no returns and many to another. Instead of a v 

tho<n°Lp^^T?.to research council grants from relationship between hig 
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little argument against such entrerprise, and at 
management level there is none. The annual 
reports from the polytechnic directors bowl 
increasinriy of their profits with all the pnde of a 
chairman^ statement to the shareholders after a 
good year. 

There is a fine line between making extra 
money to keep education going and turning 
education into a business, and the cuts have 
provided the cover for sliding from one position 
to another. Instead of a vigorous debate about the 
relationship between higher education and socie- 
ty, there is an intellecrunl vacuum filled by the 
**^nomic’’ course. We appear Ip baye ex- 
changed the ivory tower for the bisculi-tm factory 
without knowing exactly what we were doing. 

The slippage occurs between ‘‘relevance and 
the desiffig of courses specifically for business 
or industry with a financial reward for individual 
lecturers, motivation changes when lectur- 
er realizes he or she can make, sajf, £1,000 for a 
four-day course for industry which is costed at 
standard consultancy rates. „ 

Undergraduate courses are bound to suffer tf 
such a process continues, and the lecturer who 
concentrates on what might be termed ip-housc 
courses will inevitably be seen as contributing less 
to the wellbdng, of the institution. TO teach only 
students is, in t& new context, showing a distinct 
lack of academic enterprise. 


lamer sums of money.” 

The authors found British business schools 
were too academic and they quoted a survey 
undertaken in 1984 by the British Institute of 
Managemeni which casliuted the MBA gradu- 
ates Rasters of Business Adminisi ration) as "too 
theoretical, too mobile, far too highly priced and 
too disruptive to other managera.” 

The remedy was obvious: courses should be 
more practiciu: subjects such as psychology and 
sociology should not be taught as disciplines but 
should engage with real-life problems in a 
business context. Sniaries and terms and condi- 
tions of employment in ihe privatized business 
schools would be determined by the market, and 
the schools would be managed by boards of 
directors or partners. Tho "classic cartel" of the 
academic "firm” in which prices and wages are 
determined by government, production quotas 


does not make sense for undergraduates, and the 
final result is the opposite to that intended: a lack 
of flexibility on the part of the student or worker. 

Perh^s the tide is beginning to turn, for the 
latest BtEC guidelines have also called for more 
“knowledge” ns an ingredient of resubmissions. 
But the Government cuts are still with us, pushing 
Institutions towards privatization, wiiich is 
perhaps their real aim. “Rclevanqe” without full 
entry into Ihe marketplace may be ideologicBliy 
Impossible for this government and demonstra- 
tions of the former by Maurice Shock, chairman 
of the Committee of Vice ^ancellors and 


Principals, when he points out that 34 per cent of 
UK ^aduates are in science and engineering 
compared with 22 per cent in Japan or 18 per cent 


determined by government, production quotas 
are fixed ana '^hosc employees arc typically 
granted security of tenure for life” would be swept 
aside by privatization. 

The authors seemed unaware Ihm the public 
sector of higher education contained any business 
schools at all. For them the business school was, 
by definition, postgraduate and university-based. 
Vet their ideas arc more likely to be influential in 
the public sector, since this is where the bulk of 
business education has now moved. There are 28 
applications for every polytechnic business school 
place, according to recent PCAS figures, and 
under the comprehensive title of business, social 


in the US and Germany, cut no ice. 

Yet if those leaching inside educational institu- 
tions in the public sector cannot defend educo- 
tlonnl values ns distinct from those of the market 
it is. difficult to see who will. Lecturers of 
engineering or business arc first and foremost still 
lecturers, who will need a polytechnic business 
school if Marks and Spencer is running an 
efficient tiirec-year training course? 

There arc more ways lhanone of colluding with 
those who would like to dismantle the state 
system of education. The enemies of higher 
education are not nil in Whitehall. 

The auibor is head of humanities ot Plymoiillt 
Polytechnic. 
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Scratching out some security 
in the winter of discontent 


As ihc blnnkct of snnw deepened and 
hardened over our garden ihc birds, 
which my children feed irregularly, 
Itcgnn 10 appear daily iii scarcli of 
ralTons. Our supply of crusts and seed 
wassooncxliaiisicd and 1 was driven to 
resort lo our local pci shop for another 
five pounds of wtJd bird fond. ITic 
assistant weighed me out what proved 
to he her lasr bae. Dcniand, .she 
itifortned me, ImU lx:cn high; their 
irntTils in winter Jay in pcanuls (at least 
I think that was her meaning and not 
that her profits were peanuts - but I 
must admit that I was temporarily 


mcsineris'cd by the gyrations of the 

? acks of bloodworms on the counter). 

he sofi-hcarted individuals around 
me obviously buy bird seed by the ton , 
tlic birds of ihcir gardens staying 
plump and sleek through the harsh 
winter months. 

Feather-bedded, you might say, un- 
iialurnlJy proicctctf from the bleak 
conditions faced by their relatives of 
the wild woods, given n security of 
tenure on their garden homes and mod 
supply which distorts their rdniiunship 
to me real world. There tJicy sit each 
morning on the branches of my Itorse 
chestnut (as doubtless elsewhere), 
awaiting the appropriate mix of sun- 
flower seed, breadcrumbs and peanuts 
when they should be foraging tor their 
supply of nuts and berries on the forest 
floor. Am 1 and oihets like me distort- 
ing the evoluUonaiy process? En- 
couraging the survival, nay the domi- 
nance or a species of Idie scroungers 
whose defective genes will dilute the 
pool of nvian enterprise? 

Perhaps in (lie future Ihcir unhappy 
dcsccmIantK will show the stunted 
wings (and blunted hctiks) of ti species 
adapted only to the short flight (rum 
branch to pavement und ba» again. 
Pcrhnps 1 ought to withdraw their 
rations before long-term disaster over- 
takes them , expose them once more to 
the invigorating self-saerifice of bleak 
mid-winter. Perhaps I should, but 1 
vrauld never survive my children’s 
accusations of hard-heartcdncfis, their 
abusive taunts and whispers of "Mag- 
gie" whenever my back was turned, i 


undesirable jobs of departmental 
administration, dicerfiilly carrying a 
heavy teaching load and combining it 
with productive research. Beyond the 
walls of Ihc institution the insecurity 
has hud less obvious benefits. The 
situation of rransicncc has extended to 
uccommodalion. The financial re- 
wards (sic) of temporary employment 
arc inadequate for house purchase; in 
any case the certainty of a coming 
move .scarcely encourages Ihc dead 
expenditure on solicitor’s fees, build- ! 
in^sociciy charges and so on. 

□n occasion the family has been 

The insecurity that 
breeds strength must 
be extended 

witliin days of homelessness, especial- 
ly since rented accommodalion is diffi- 
cult to come by. But these are indi- 
viJimI results and in the great evolu- 
tionary progress of higher education lo 
be di.scounted against the improve- 
mciirs in the whole. The department 
has h.id ilic ac.idcmic equivtileiil of u 
good forking over and an iipplication 
of Lawnplus - at minimal cost. The 
species “academic” has been invigu- 
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A lot of local difficulty 


shall continue to feed them, but with 
the Hngerina doubt that 1 have created 
for my Ceatheted Mmds an environ- 
ment which will produce the Dr Pierce^ 
muilera of the bird world. 

Have 1 cushioned them into a ^tua- 
tioD of low productivity and In- 
souciance by the equivalent of a ten- 


of giving them that essential Incentive? 
Should! starve them of research seed 
so that they will find their own, show 
them that tlieir situation was tempor- 
ary and galvanize tliem to the worm 
hunt? In the process their busy beaks 
will aerate my lawn and produce a lush 
siiilngtime sward we all can enjoy. 

Dribs and drabs 
of grace and 
patronage 

incidentafiy saving me much labour 
and investment wUh fork and ferlllizp 
ec. Do I need to encourago backbone 
in them as it has been encouraged in an 
acquaintance of mine by temporary 
cimloy? 

The person is a parent of a friend of 
my daughter's (such revelations of 
hwestigatlve journalism must be de- 
liberately vague, and in this case 
anything more specific might dami^ 
his/her prospects). She/iie has hekf a 
temporary ^st mr more than three 
years, an initial tenh extended by dribs 
and drabs of grace and patronage. The 


insecurity has certainly ereatM the 
necessary attitudes of the client. Not 
for this academic the freedoms of a 
Picrcemuller. Long days of constant 
attendance, slwa^ first in and last 
home, always willing to pick up the 


rated by Ihc encour^cment of an 
enterprising starling. The garden will 
be lovely, us bird life eventually the 
freer and stronger for this experience. 

A pleasant scenario, though even it 
must include art "cvcnliMTly" with 
sumc pulcniuil uvolutinnnry siilvirncks 
0(1 the way. But my temporary mid 
highly productive friend will, by his/ 
her very situation make no permanent 
contrihuiion to the academic gene 
pool. And Ucr/liU stoy in the depart- 
ment may hove pmved to ^vc very 
llulc air to its roots. Tlic permanent 
members may already have evolved in 
the direction of unpt^uclivc idleness 
under the opintc of regular feeding. 
The example of their fervid colleague 
may have produced a new stimulus and 

S ilt, or equally a thankful realization 
at the seed-supply is written into 
their contracts. The answer, then, is I 
obvious. The contracts must 
changed, that insecurity wldch breeds 
strength must be extended. 

Selectivity is out, 1 thust stop reg- 
ularly feeding all roy birds, in the 
imperfect reality of suburban life this 
win make me personally a lorer. 
Others will continue the supply; their 
munificence will still distort evolution- 
I ary change and 1 shall be deprived of 
, the eojoymem of seeing not only 
^ sparrows, chaffinches and blackbirds 
' in my garden, but the redwings, green- 
' finches and coaltits which ore attracted 


Policy change often takes place when a 
politick party comes into power at 
either central or local government 
level. However, because the elections 
for different levels take place at diffe- 
rent times, often newly elected coun- 
cils may be fnistrated in introducing 
new policies. The policies may conflict 
with central government ideas and a 
new council may have to wait for its 

K to gain control at central level 
e far-rcaching changes can be 
implemented. Some policy change can 
lake place where there is a degree of 
consensus that allows it to be im- 
plemented. But where a new policy 
requires finance or a change in legisla- 
tion tliL'M local initiatives may he 
thwarted. 

Taking (he London Oonmgh of 
Wandsworth as an example, neither 
the local authorities nor central gov- 
eramenr have remained in fJte c<»ntrol 
of one Qolitieal party throughout the 
period 1961-flS. nor has the same party 
necessarily been in control of all levels 
at the same time. During this period, 
political control chonged hands four 
times at central government level (in 
1%4, 1970, 1974 and 1979), four times 
ni Grcnter London Council level (in 
1%7. 197,1, 1977 and 1981) und three 
times at local level (in 1968, 1974 and 
1978). When Labour held central gov- 
eramcnl, the Conservatives won the 
OLC elections in 1967 and 1977 and 
the borough elections in 1968 and 
1978. While the Conservatives hnd 


Patricia Roberts 
considers the problems 
of policy clashes 
between councils and 
central governments 

way of cutting public expenditure and 
giving more leeway to the prlviiic 
sector und to housing associations. To 


a Labour government it was a way of 
cutting puTilic expenditure at central 
level, n’o Labour at the local level it 


became necessary because of central 
government refusals on conintilsory 
purchase orders, housing finance 
levels that made new building difficult , 
and other restrictions. The consetixus 
on the rehabilitation front can be seen 
in (he Hou.ring Act 1974. imicli of 
which had been drafted titidcr ;i Con- 
servative government and was enacted 
under a Labour government. 

The Conservatives were rcitirned at 
the local level in 1978 having cam- 
paigned on o bosis of tiolding tlte niios 
down and on the sale of council houses 
- aims also of the Conservative OLC 
returned in 1977. The new council had 
u range of policy measures rendy to put 
into effect within the find few months 
or cvoti weeks. T'he policy measures 
made use of existing powers such ns 


lanoc with the supply of bugs and 
berries, undisturbed by the interven- 
tion of my intelligence or compassion. 
I shall not, at least, be embarrassed by 
their emaciated corpses on the door- 
step, they obligingly drag themselves 
off to die . . . Oh drar, I shall be back 




provement of tte quality of private 
hoiMS. A larger role for housing 
associations both in area action and 
Qlsewhere was seen and supported. 
The Conservatives accepted and wel- 
comed rehabilitation earlier than 
Labour and supported area improve- 
ment policies. Tile desire to sell coun- 
dl housing meant that houses with 

S rdens were not readily available for 
nllies wanting to move out of high- 
rise blocks. When in power Labour 
supporied coundl housing and tried to 
provide homes for those in housing 
need. Later they showed a concern for 
families in high-rise blocks and iiuti- 
tuted an allocation policy to get these 
families rehoused nearer the ground. 
They saw a more limited role for 
housiiw assodations and kept them 
out of area improvement kernes. 
These schemes were few as they were 
seen as benefiting the better off and 
leading to gentrification at the expense 
of edsdng residents. 

^ The L^ur and Conservative coun- 
dis had in common policies for loans 
for house purchase; improvement 
pants for renovation and moderniza- 
uon to owner-occupiers and landlords 
lettlne at fair rents; and declaration of 
area improvement schemes although 
differing over the roles of the pubuc 
and pnvate sectors. The extent of 
either party's concern with the appear- 
ance Of the environment was limited. 
Environmental measures to his^-rise 
flat states were severely restricted by 
public expenditure cuts. The only 
poUcy agreed at aU levels of govern- 
ment, regardless of which party was in 
ppvrer, seems to have teen Ae provi- 
V ,9S? ™lhorities of home mans. 


likely to face more constraints ibSDi > 
Conservative council trying to iACKK ' 
council house sales. The coiuirsim ' 
will not all disappear either will' 
Labour government - Lmits to baiiu| 
finance are still likely to operate atm i 
environmental constraints such a 
shortage of housing land. Consetu- ' 
tivc councils in addition ohen sees a ■ 
enme into power with the implemeot^ 
tion of policies better preparN sad IK 
thus less reliant on officen to iofile , 
ment new policies. 

T'he compatibiiity of potfetet w 
greater in l%l thantn Ideol^ 
and economic policy have widenetmt | 
gup. At the nalionat Icvei this is w 
xceii n.s advantageous in reports sudia 
that ehnired by tlte Duke of Edinbuti 


he borough elections in 1968 and slilfiing housing fun« from redevelop- 

1978. While the Conservatives hnd ment to home loqni ^ dlacritton to 

controlofGentraigovcrnment.Labour aell coundl homw. Tnoretv^ 
won the OLC in 1973 and 1981 and the 

borouah elcGtioni In 1971, 1979 aided polios *«oh as mundl 

In Wandsworth . during the two ‘ houie sales and thel^l cowdl went 
I periods of CoosoTvadvo control at aloog ydth cum In expcndJtu^^ 

W level, homo ownership (including It conformed with ita own desire to 

the sale of cotihdl homes) has been . keep rates down. Dunns the penod 
pursued vigorously together with Im- 1979 to at least May 1986 noth central 


ir contracts, The answer, then, is 1 provement of the quality of private government and borough have been 
rious. The contracts must be hoiMS. A larger role for housing firmly controlled by the Conserva- 

mged, that insecurity -wldch breeds associations both in area action and lives. The drive for privatization has 

ength must be extended, elsewhere was seen and supported. been strong with the widespread sale 

Seractivity is out, 1 must stop reg- The Conservatives accepted and wel- of council housing and privatization of 

Atly {eedina all roy birds, in tfie corned rehabilitation earlier than services such as refuse collection, 

imrfect reaUly of suburban life this Labour and supporied area improve- A recent survey of (he borough's 
in moke me pcrsonidly a loser, ment policies. The desire to self coun- housing stock emphasizes the major 

there will continue the supply; their di housing meant that houses with concern for the physical condllion of 

lunlficcnce wUl stlU dUlrart evolution- mrdens were not readily available for the stock and the proposals for task 

ry change an(l 1 J.® wmllles wantlna to move out of high- force areas stress the need and advan- 

le eojoymem of seeing not only nse blocks. When in power Labour tages of private money However 

supported council housing and tried to even a Conrervativc Wandsworth fails 

InXsaiScialriVsw^^ P « 8®* much housing finance from 

ELSSfSSi 

BuMf “ have bc/n more disagre" 

principled stand on my neighbours, ? leading to eentrifiration at the raenre government and 

can at least instil some backbone into S eris^timfresSl * ®*P®n»® {he local level. This was caused mainly 

my indigenous inhabitants, those dull The L^ur and Conservative cniin central govera- 

and unproductive blackbirds and spar- dls hadfownSSSn^^ ment to cut public expenditure for 

rows o! the garden department.^ ?or hoiSL economic pobey reasons while at the 

Will 1 spare a thought for them from SLita^reKiM ^“ted to 

behind tlic double-glazing, as they owiSJ-Srei and r« 9 ulrcd 

continue to dig for worms and aerate leKS^r raffed wpenditurc. 

the lawn, as they have quietly been fmoroJemem Siem«^&S! i u when a 

doing all along in spite of (because of?) differing over tte iSes of }-®hour administration comes in at the 

the rewlar feeding? Their numteis aid nrfvS^f s2fo« it more 

will ^ust back to the "natural’’ ba- cither nartv’s concern difficult to implement new policies 

lanoc with the supply of bugs and ance o? the endmnmMi^o * fPPf^' ^®^ ® Conservative government 

territa, undisturbed by the interven- ^diSnJnentlljeSs ■ ‘^"jcrvative adminisira- 

tlon of my intelligence or compassion, gat estates were sSclSfJnSrSlSiauf coims in under a Labour govem- 

l shall not, at least, be embarmsed by nubUc ^ Conservative council cin 

theiT emaciated corpses on the door- Eucy aueed at'^aU l^l« discretionary powers to 

step, they obligingly drag themselves ment ASe« of implement poUdes aswcGted with 

0^0 die . . . (5h near, I shall be back tvwver seami to P®*u^ ^ private finance, private ownershio and 

co.,o„ofwhi.,H,u7 ^ 


er educarioii from the centrally hea^ 

comfort of Whitehall? ' 


the new-built programme is 


or that ity the Church of England, nr 
most of the period the labour hn 
leaned inwards council housiag iB 
tile Conservatives towards the |xnw ■ 
.sector, but Labour support^ Ik ■ 
urowtit of owHcr-occupaiion sniit ' 

Conservatives supported ihe btiBai 

of council iKWurs if*i »l least iii« B 
desperate need. Tlwbfcak dw^fe ! ^ 
consensus on ^ 

environment came 
thcIlmtsingArt 

Ihc right to bwy '"' LwMOg 

radically changed ^ 

ayatem. The 

reflect central ideology? T»o®C: 
areas of difference urcse. 
finance, wltcre the local lew) ^ ' 
always wanted lo spend uKrc-^j 
ernments do have a consideiritkp! 
cncc over aclioR by local sullwd^ 
like Wandsworth, who msy , 
improve housing and social eoiu^ 
and the level and control 
mending is absolutely 
fluencing the extent and type 
taken. Second over differeal^) 
being in power at local and 
levefe. The differences in l^f 
were more between parties 
tween central and local levels w^6j- 
In the main a partnership 
non-conflict seems to have ' 
citly pursued by both sides io 
of Wandswortn over the 
relation to issues in housing ^ / 
local enyironmenl. The ^ 

finance by centra! goveraraenl 
the upper hand trial the 
could tn the end not dispuic tfr^- 
to maximize its available . 
Wandsworth built - 

sidles were available; 
when money was switched to ; 

it could provide little extts 
mentai provision ’*’hcn tne 
cost yardstick and housing'^ 
allowed only a limited iropro'^”|‘ v 
the environment. 

Since 1979 more 

existed between ceniru , 

levels with the pnvatuaU^n^V.v 
and the emhusiasm 
resources. With no 

1985 the Ubour OLC f 

demise at the end of the [y 

1986 the Borough ejections^ rij- • 

in a Labour councu \ 

privatization and the 

nave made inner 

worth safe Tory twi.T- i 

Alliance gain a strong w wP ij, ;, ' 
start having an influcacef 

Thf auihor is 
in ihe /acuity of 
South Batik Folyt^ 
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university p()stgi;iidu«tcs With that of their counterparts 

Speech pr(»voktfil vexed expressions ■■■ ■ — - EngineerinK 'lonutrrow, 

from those induslrialists he accused of ginecring Kefurm Cirnu 

being less iniaginativc. less innovaiiyc. ^ ^ issue frankly expresses cr 

icsscfcarive.andlcssenlerprisjjigrhan present eduention svsfcn 

ihcir American counterparts. He pre- ^ f^|y)T\\ try. Sadly, fin.incial bat 

senjed^^^ ^ ^ 

lUlle^Uifmion and resojirces^a^^ 

***^e** most populur model is th.i^ M JnMta | submission rates hi blacki 

tenets, resulting In declining slan- I I stunding^nJ insight of l 

daws of researen, which expresses f — I itics of the issues mvolvet 

iiselfin reduced demand - an asy^- I |l ^ I ‘ I \ I Vl/ vM^ walis universullydesired 

toticallysplrailing but stable path. The 1 1/ 9 i V\ l 1 1/ / L \ I ' /( mn rite younger universities 

reality is far more complex, with at mtSmSiSSmmr C n ' the pockets of activity ihr 

least four other factors involved. ..-✓-n-n stagnant pools of acadei 

Financial constraints cannot account . _ . Sh'onKeWit. Lancaster hhs both the di 

W everything, creativity Is also highly ~ ~t ■ ■ , ^ . independent studies and 

dependent on the training of the 1 "M a M -« -■ department of sysl 

Kesearch and the real world 

research methodology cnnhnvereper- ^ 1/J.M.V^ A V ^Ci-JL ▼▼ Vfl K\Jk in Ihcsluily of a real clicn 

cussions on the acluM rate of ideation. ' ' ■- Some suwest that the n 

renf ^SffienUie? ?n '"rnnsSon to cSder?bS7 methodology of effetive problem tensity. It is not n (|ucstinn of view- capability is partly due 

marketable products. Foreign com- i blin “‘W “mcthudology to qualify point, but one of priority. To foster “scholarly" but broader c< 

pctitorsseemtojudgemoreaccurately student ?Dncnrs to be creativity, one must empTiasize long- lem. Other cstablishmcn 

the deiicate balance required to opti- ^ researchers world view and range goals rather than short-ran& ccnlintcd on broadening 

mize performance and economics. flSteiSn appreciative system. While some re- results. Conflicts for limited iLm? ate courses so that scicnl 

wSti?technologlcally best (as British rarely ciwurS ^to an\y a money and resources, compels con- arcnotstudiediniwlatioi 

products may well be), is not always S? l’’® cerebral actwry, vamely refcvantlo centrarion on short-range goals. "Ours calmes of work. The rat 

commerriallv best. Even potenlinlly attaining m- their environmenl, others may require is the NOW generation.'' gineering department at 

succeaSfulproducismaybelcrininated more utopinn goals and seek mcaniog- Industry can rarely afford to be industrial psycholow fit 

as a consenuence of seeminelv unre- I'® >s rarely ful results as a service to society. intransigent when faced with a blcnk *'on; and since 19B, ci 

lated external factors- fore»Bm and the policy rontext and the The issues of selection, motivation economic future and. characleristicaL- Cambridge has integrate 

and structure cannot be considered In ly. the more prosperous finance, *"aiid such U] 

these situations** Entrepreneurs, for ^“ring the miners strike isolation from each other, but rather In have been swift to explore new metho- courses, much aided by 

instaoce marketing mw/«-/ue/ (gas. 5 the light of their intricate intcrrela- dologies. Perhaps the most controver- plinary management siuc 

ott.coattcombusiionequipmcnt found coal/combustion PhD tionshipi - purpose, creativi^. and sial propositions are those expounded sident within the depart 

the minen’ strike a temis students wondering how powerless approach. Tne accepted definition of by "creativity consultants", w1^ claim llwouldbealltooeasy 

It Is also common knoviledac that • ^ "" unaewunted creativity shifts emphasis fromspecial- that creativity can be taught. Twenty poor acadetnic response 

behavioural DsvcholoBv has demons- ^“pepoent parameter, called Arthur ized education to a more general one. thousand enrolments a year prove lethargic and myopic res 

tratcdadefinuelinkb^eennerform- fcatgill, whose effect was to make sure Creativity can thus be instilled in our their case, and at acost of $60,0d0per exetci&e in revision Is 

ance. motivation and remfommrnt f- *®® •*'® industrial researchers and PhD sm- course, it is not the fringe lunatics who intertwined with burea 

TJjflf being the case, (he ounlitv of anv assumes that dents by exposing them to different get baited but ii veritable Who’s Who “ 5 ^®™ 

R.*AiMir>>A 1 ... .. rty his work will never be imnlcmemeil diseiniineK nf ip.ndtna muiitn’ittr.ncitK- IWM. Iniilisls uoait. !herc i 
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Sh'anKcw^. 


Research and the real world 


cannot he taken in ^bla ion • ^11 .never DC mtpicmcmcil 

The notion of creative and nnn?rIoJ!‘ (unless involvinu mdusiruil i-ollahoru- 

«tc research, of rou« raiJff S 

fundamental Vcsiionumde^^^^^^^ PhD Is just that, to get a PhDi 

vdiole fabric S our cijlrure T P^gress « ® sccondaiy matter. The 

to seek corrective adlusim’entB nbscncc of a carrot other than a 

updated, more evolved muh/ vbU. 1 superfluous title is hardly an Incentive 
“d improved scientific 'rGsnn^i. 8®°*^ rescarcli. 

ifm tmpiics a reform in thr^Sni?^ attention is being focused on 

rabne of the education svsipn both the foil in original academic vrork 

Companies cannot view « ?Tn.i..nto (represented by n 10 per cent drop in 
r5»afchcr as raw materiRi publicalioii rate since 1973), 

strained In lackline "rent ° U”** ‘I*® statistics which represent one 

Sistecn lo 20 Sof of 'h® Irndllional measures of research 

condilfoned performance - PhD compJclion rales. 

®ur engineeil Snd Submission rates became a bone of 

ana scientists. Tests u- 


non-monetary terms, his rewards are methodology of effective problem 
considerable. solving. For a mcthudology to qualify 

In sliarp contrast, the typreal PhD and function fully it must alw alPow for 

student appears to be insular, his the researcher’s “world view" and 

research being conducted in complete appreciative system. While some re- 
isolation from related disciplines, tie is quire their research to be only a 
rarely encouraged to examine the cerebral activity, vaguely relevant lo 
i^^ucs for fear of attaining in- their environment, others may require 
sitfiicicnt depth in his research. Unlike more utopian goals and seek mcaning- 
his industnnl colleagues, he is rarely ful results as a service to society 
Hwarc of the policy context and the The issues of selection, motivation 
environment in which the research is and structure cannot be considered in 
earned out. Durinjg the miners' strike isolation from each other, but rather in 

j..^'y®'’®Rrt)bably a large number of the light of their intricate interrela- 
distliusioncd coal/combustion PhD tionshipi - purpose, creativity, and 
students wondering how powerless approach. The accepted definition of 
they were to control nn unaccounted creativity shifts emphasis fromspecial- 
mdependent parameter, called Arthur Ized education to a more general one. 
Scargill, whose effect was to make sure Creativity can thus be instilled in our 

that their theses might never see the industrial researchers and PhD siu- 

lighl of day. The student assumes that dents by exposing them to different 

his work will never be Implemented dlsciplmes 
(unless invidvinu industrial I'olhiboTU- Within this cognitive realm, the 
lion), and that me primory purpose of researcher has at his/her dispose the 

the PhD Is just that, to get a PhD: intellectual tools needed for novelty, 

progress is a secondary matter. The by becoming familiar with recent de- 

nbscncc of a carrot other than a - 

superfluous title is hardly an incentive mt > 

for good research. There IS DO merit 

Mucli attention is being focused on nrnHiirin(r mmHc 
both the foil in original academic vrork proaUCing miDOS 

(represented by n 10 per cent drop in infeCteO bV 
the paper puhlicntioii rate since 1973), ^ 

nnd the statistics which represent one eager generality 
of the traditional measures of research 
performance - PhD completion rales. 

Submission rates became a bone of vetoping modes of thinking and proce- 

contention after criticism in the Swin- dures of inquiry remote from his 

nerlon-Dyer report on postgraduate subject. Given the intellectual 

education (198z). The report high- breadth, one has to appeal to a form of 
lighted the major reasons as a loss of eclectic epistemolo^ to provide 
motivation and Interest, topic choice, pragmatic solutions. An alternative 
supervision, ability, and the attraction line of thought expresses itself fn the 
of an outside career. classical paradigms of scholarship 

The SERC responded in 1983witha whichproiectaverysingle-dlsciplioed, 
useftil booklet on Good Supervisory piecemeal approwfi to problem 
Practice, but it faiJs properly to address solvinz. 

the relevant issues: "nrst and more Suen an approach encourages a 
important, is the ability to select belief in reductionism: a concept 
problems, to stimulate and enthuse pervasive in all scientific systems in 
students, and to provide a steady rear of losing their unique abwlute 
stream of scIentificidcBsand guidance, status as the one measure of all thine. 


^^wancial and other 

rewards for the 
industrial researcher 
are considera ble 

3 m * has already plum- 

nS”SOp®rccnt between the a^s of 
®"** ‘bat a 40-year-old 
jf^P®f cent as creative as when he 

witliS ®^® unlikely to 

our changes in 

educaimn system, then we must 

some more immediate 
Induiw*!^® enhance and sharpen our 
of research capabilities. Many 
tfw.^®*uefly responsible for prog- 
Hi® industry, tlie 
Wani*ft? ^’enrera or British research, 
erou* : ™®^^y PhD students home- 


Submission rates became a bone of 
contention after criticism in the Swin- 
nerlon-Dyer report on postgraduate 
education (198z). The report high- 
lighted the major reasons as a loss of 
motivation and Interest, topic choice, 
supervision, ability, and the attraction 
of an outside career. 

The SERC responded in 1983 with a 
useftil booklet on Good Supervisory 
Practice, but it faiJs properly to address 
the relevant issues: "nrst and more 
important, is the ability to select 


ITMnt » wi wui riu^» IV 

w.k?®‘i^‘'»'®”y relevant, 
reaanri J**^“**jy' en^eering prog 

> . anq rcsearph mneint* nf a etnna m 


inte^a? research consists of a stnng of 
J;jr®re9 .processes - market re- 
ituriJaJ ®''®neering science, feasibility 
dmtnn P”*j®lype development, pro- 

biSu«ri 1®"*^ °"®**y *®*®*' *® 

leir oi *!p*®Brcher will identify hira- 
team^®*! y.. P®*^ ® collaborative 

al natk S ^®**?** a definite teleofogic- 
bvmflri * °^“8 his objectives (as set 

tM?arah ‘^® P“*P“® his 

. ®**** *he unportance of it in 

te ®«tton to customers and the company 
■ His self-esteem and sense ot 

iklli8tft?i ®® he appUes his 

definn *® use of resources to 

sodeur vahdBte his role within 

his work, In both finandal and 


. . . tliere is no way of giving guidance 
on the first matter." Instead, it gives 
instructions on the more minor matter 
of the desired mechanism for expedi- 
ence in PhDs. 

Like their industrial counterparts, 
academic researchers must focus on 
three basic criteria. One must ensure, 
first, that the appropriate problems are 
selected; secono, ibal the researcher is 
end-motivated: and third, that the 
research is subsequently structured. 
Surely, the key to this issue is not 
another set of impersonalized "techni- 
ques", but rather a new “methodolo- 
gy”, necessarily heuristic by nature, 
and laying the emphasis on the indi- 
vidual. 

Sdentlfic research is not merely a 
rigid adherence to deductive reasoning 
by analysing premisses. It is an active 
interest whicn stretches beyond gra- 
tifying achievements, and en^izes in 
economic and social change. ’Iiie new 
interpretation must give full recogni- 
tion and awareness of an important 
Ugb level property of the human mind 
- creativity, which involves a direct 
break from the long established pat- 
terns of logicB] and behaviouristic 
thinkiDg that both industrial and 
academic researchers habitually 
taken for granted, A three to four-year 
degree in engineering, for instance, 
contains notning at ell about the 


status as the one measure of all things, and perspectives 
Ibere Is no merit in producing minds company-departini 
infected by eager generality, but rather ceptual framework 

those capable or imaglnBtive, Jucid, and more pervasi< 
and successful sciendffo reasoning. senforsystemsarei 
The Hnniston report found much solution obtained 1 
evidence of the misguided but preva- compatible objee 
lent belief that particular dlsaplines metlioclologiesarei 
haveontologicalpriorityoverotberB<a ciplinary and lay g 
bellefwhlchalaounderUBSinuchofthe the induvidual. Sc 

arts versus science debate), The in- engineering lostitui 
Quiry "received a substantialvolume of 1 m broader "Specii 

^dence both from educationalists (SiG) so that rent 
and employers concerning the general" studied in relation 

ly poor communicative skill ... or case in pqtnt ma} 
many engineers and engineering stu- Institute of Energy 
rlentii. and their narrowness 01 oul- SIG on Nonunea 


tensity, It is not a <|ucstinn n( view- 
point, but one of priority. To foster 
creativity, one must empnasize long- 
range goals rather than short-range 
results. Conflicts for limited time, 
money and resources, compels con- 
centration on short-range goals. "Ours 
is the NOW generation." 

Industry can rarely afford to be 
intransigent when faced with a blcnk 
economic future and, characleristlcaL- 
ly, the more prosperous companies 
have been swift to explore new metho- 
dologies. Perhaps the most controver- 
sial propositions are those expounded 
by "creativity consultants", wno claim 
that creativity can be taught. Twenty 
thousand enrolments a year prove 
their case, and at a cost of $60,060 per 
course , it is not the fringe lunatics who 
get baited but a verUabie Who's Who 
nf lending mviliinntionals; IBM, 
NASA, AT A T, Procter A Gambic, 
Exxon, Shell Oil, Arco Petroleum, 
Genoru Electric, PoloroJd, Apple, 
etc. 

An iocreasing number also inml in 
intensified penonalized training for 
their (research) managers, encourag- 
ing les.s stifling supervision rather than 
more siniciured guidance. Matchett 
Training (UK) and the Centre for 
Creative Leadership (USM are lead- 
ing exponents of this. To digress 
slightly, a recent article In Ihc British 
hychologicat Bulletin (November 
1985) even corrclales research creativ- 
ity with certain personality traits. 
Effective researchers, it seems, are 
those who are ambitious, enduring, 
seeking definiteness, dominant, show 
leaderablp and intelligence, while poor 
researchers are meek, supportive, aes- 
thetically sensitive, sociable, objec- 
tive, and extroverted! 

Probably (he most pemuiar metho- 
dology, employed by alf major com- 
panies, and one aptjy suited to 
academic research, is the systemic 
approach. Tlie role of the systems 
engineer fs to co-ordinate resources 
and perspectives from n variety of 
company-departments, within a con- 
ceptual framework. In addition, wider 


and more pervasive Influences from 
seniorsystemsare accounted for, and a 


solution obtained by optimizing (in)- 
compatible objectives. All these 
methodologies are inherently multidis- 


ciplinary and lay sealer emphasis on 
the individual. Mveral professional 
engineering Institutions are encourag- 
iM broader "SpeciaJ Interest Groups*’ 
(ffiG) so that remote topics may be 
studied in relation to en^neering. A 
case in point may be found in the 


dents, and tlieir narrowness of out- 
look". 

Efiecliveness for an endneer de- 
mands a high level of skin in com- 
munication, plus a basic understanding 
of social afnirs and (be exercise of 
judgement and discrimination in oon- 
tecnnieal matters. Technological prog- 
ress, economic growth and social 
change are so closdy webbed together 
that problems must be approached 
holistically. Resea^ersmust compre- 
hend at least the rudiments of organi- 
zational systems and associated invest- 
ment decisions,if they wish (osee (heir 
work successfully travail the perilous 
journey through.dcvelopment, imple- 
mentation andoperetion. It mwbe, of 
course, that many researchers do share 
these riews but without sufficient in- 


Inslitute of Energy’s curiously named 
SIG on "Nonlinear Studies'*, which 
instigated Babcock Power to examine 
industrial furnace slagging problems 
with some novel BncTabslract mod- 
elling. 

The Government, for its part, has 
not been slow to enact measures to 
enhance research capability with its 
“n crig n for Profit” and "19/m Industry 
Yea^ themes. Sir Keith Joseph re- 


cates the broadening of education with 
a wider range of subjects taken to a 
later stage, and some cross-fertiliza- 
tion between the arts and sciences. 
Earlier in the winter of 1984 , he wrote 
u foreword to launch a new and 
promising quarterly magazine called 


Enprneerinf; '/onntrrow. frum the En- 
gineering Kefurm Cirnun. The first 
issue frankly expresses criticism of the 
present education system and indus- 
try. Sadly, financial backing in the 
fiirm of advertisements was withdrawn 
before the second issue, making the 
first probably the last. 

Within tlic education system some 
exemplary moves have been initiated 
by the AssudatcJ Examining Board in 
(he siruciuringof its engineering scien- 
ce A level, and also from the Society of 
Education Officers in a new curricu- 
lum plan - "Education for Enter- 
prise'’. 

Tlie response of Icniary institutions 
is less encourwing. The recent “knife 
at the throat'^ technique devised to 
provide incentives tu improve PhD 
submission rates Hi blacklisted univer- 
sities appears to shuw little undor- 
stunding and insight of the complex- 
ities of the issues involved, thougn the 

S oal is universally desired. It is usually 
ic younger universities who provide 
the pockets of activity that disrupt the 
stagnant pools of academic rnuiinc. 
Lancaster hHs both the depRrimcnl of 
independent studies nnd the prcsii- 
cious department of systems with its 
M A nrogrunimc, duriiis five months of 
wliicn the .sitidenf is directly involved 
in the sluily of h real client’s problem. 

Some suggest that the more success- 
ful Uniten States eiitruprciicuria] 
capahiliiy is partly due in their less 
"scholarly" but broader education sys- 
tem. Other establishments have con- 
ccnlintcd on broadening undergradu- 
ate courses so that scientific methods 
arc not studied in isolation from practi- 
calities of work. The mechanical en- 
gineering department at Leeds has an 
industrial psychology final year op- 
tion; and since 190, engineering at 
Cambridge has integratecTcconomics, 
finance, and such like into its 
courses, much aided by a multidisci- 
plinary management studies group re- 
sident within the department. 

It wouldbc all too easy to dismiss the 
poor academic response as a case of 
lethar^c and myopic researchers. The 
exercise in revision is difficult and 
intertwined w'tth buTeaucretic proce- 
dures thnt set academies and indus- 
iriai'isls apart. There Is considerable 
organizational inertin, which is a grea- 
ter obsiHcie to change in a decemrat- 
ized infrastructure like a university 
depariment than in autonomous cen- 
tralized muftinarfonafs. Money and 
prestige is vested in acadenijc efepart- 
ments, which io general show on 
unwlUingness to stake precious re- 
sources in new and untested areas 

The academic 
environment is built 
to withstand 
dynamic change 

leading beyond their exclusively disci- 
plinary boundaries. The problem of 
resource allocation, however, may not 
be as nn effective barrier as intellectual 
inertia - indifference, fear, and 
psychosociological factors. And who Is 
qualified to (each and simervise hi a 
multidisciplin^ field when so few 
liave the required expertise? 

Tlie academic environment has been 
built 10 withstand dynoiiuc change. 
Innovation is discouraged in favour of 
continuity of purpose. During these 
times when image-building of our 
colleges is becoming increasingly vital, 
should universities not be seen to be as 
concerned with research performance 
as they are about grant allocations? 
Respected figures, such as Lady War- 
noex, have voiced an opinion that 
academics should not mimic British 
business, which after all Is already in a 
"parlous state”. My observations indi- 
cate that in this particular aspect, 
academics would be Ill-advised not to 
do so. 

It is reasonable lo suggest that some 
of our more affluent research councils 
could easily afford to experimenc into 
differeni methodologies by sponsoring 
a haiidfulof such stiidentsnips (adozen - 
say). Only if the results are encourag- 
ing woula further funding be advised. 

It would be erroneous to end with 
prognostic nnd alarmist cliches, but 
this much can be stated; without the 
contribution of the education system in 
dcvclopiite the attitudes arid skills 
which make up Britain’s technological 
Tcseaieh capability, (he economic re- 
covery of our industries will be in- 
creaslngty contingent on our innova- 
tive serendipity. 

The author will shonly take up the post 
of vfsftin^ fecturer in the d^arfmenl of 
memioscience engfneer/ng, Zhejiang 
U/tiverjify, China. 
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Chronicle of the murdered millions 
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principles of Tiirtress in 
r>>'nHnorgiini/.<iiionionihoc>ihL-r he 
^ 'I manner. 

IZi ^ C rkf J ticl^-Tininc the way in wlucli vnri.)iis 

IvlTiriS OI fnny hope to 

VFR. survive. There IS a further amhiJ.iit,!.. 


byj, A. S. Grenville 

The llulucausi; the Jewish Tragedy: a 
history of the Jews In Europe during 
(he Second World War 
by Marlin GEberl 
Collins. £i7.50 
ISUNU0U2I()3U55 

No one can read about these terrible 
>[cars without being moved, and at 
times ovcrwhcltned. by the ruth- 
less, diabolical dcsiruciion of 
young life, from the tiniest baby to 
the iccnagLT on the verge of what 
ought tnliavc been the years of 
opportunity and fulfilmetit. 

So writes Marlin Gilbert in his preface, 
'file National Socialist slate did not 
distinguish between young and old, 
male and female, the rich or (he poor, 
except in the priority of liming (lieir 
murder. That (he Jews constituted a 
danger, “an enemy within", wns a 
fiction of propaganda, not even bc- 
hcvcil hy (he perpetrators of these 
enmes. When the hideous detnijs 
emeraednflcr the war, the sadism, and 
the full extent ofthe killiiigsnf millions 
m the heart of siiunosedly “civilized” 
Europe, the worfd was stunned. So 
much horror anncstlierizc.s fcclincs; 
the “stx million'' threaten to become 
an alwirnciion, n “statistic” divorced 
(roin flesh and blood. Here uml there 
an individual account, like the Ditin' of 
Ame Frtrnck, breaks throueh this 
defensive armoury. 5 

Drawing on archives in Poland r 
Israel, the United States, Italy, the n 
Netherlands, and wherever tesrimo- 
mes are to be found, Gilbert skilfully r< 
organizes this mass of material with tli 
tong quotations from fragments of a sfi 
few hidden diaries and from the th 
accounts of survivors. For the dead nc 
?' miULotis on whose fii 


ccss wus maintained. The effect of the 
ircainieni of Jews on German public 
_ opinion. Hiller believed, had to be 
taken into account. To snmc extent 
this was also true of Western Europe. 
France, the Netherlands, and Bel- 
gium, where sections of the population 
rdi synmnihy for the Jewish victims. 
This did nut save the Jews, but (heir 
murder was more hidden. In Poland 
and Russia from the first, the Germans 
came as masrers and considerations of 
public rcHCiions were of no importance 
to Hiller. There were no restraints. 
The Germans could also count on a 
sood deni of support from Pules, 
Ukrainians and Lithuanians amons 
others. 

Gilbert lets the Jewish voices ^ak 
for themselves, from those of the 
famous historian of Warsaw's Jewish 
community. Emanuel Ringclbium, ex- 
ecuted with his wife and son, to those 
of hundreds of less well-known, but no 
less heroic, men, women and even 
children, most of whom did not sur- 
vive. Among the many different re- 
sponses, the reluctance of many of the 
Jews themselves to comprehend what 
lay ill store for (hem is evident. During 
tile earlv days of the Warsaw Ghetto, 
Chaim Kaplan wrote in his diary how 
the Jews welcomed the Nniional 
Socialist practice of getting the Jews to 
oroanize themselves underSS control; 
"The residents of the ghetto are begin- 
ning to think they arc in Tel Aviv. 
Strong bona fide policemen from 



Aryans” and Jews, and the fex, PH 1 1 $1 1 1 1 V 

nient of National SodaUst ^ 

Here Gillierl only sketches K ^ 

In ")k '* ” ^ ^ IristotleonEqualltyandJuslic^hls 

Cfilberi ilocs refer to the i»v political argument 

protest rtf (he Gertnan byW.vouUyden 
1 hcrtphil Wiimi in m aiaiSi Macmillan, in association with London 
exterminmion of the Jews, buKl School of Economics. £25.00 
to be emphasized that this wa^: ISBN0333385I52 

ChmK-eUe^aKo^^ Few readily think of Aristotle, the 

Galen, «to CalhoHcSo Sf i£ champion of slavery, as an egah a„an; 

icr. in his celcbrat^ yd he recognized more expffcitly than 

gu.sf 1941, on the i»lato that ^e concept o( justice im- 

““'‘h W ' Cflwe kind of equality, and von 
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who were baptised Jews, Whyl 
While itisiruc that incarryinglluTfiitl ' 
the Rriol Solution the Germans fousi I 
ready helpers in other countries, thi ' 
initiative, the driving force was Gh' t 
man. Without Hitler, without Ih j 
loaders who followed him, without (Ik 
conquering Wehrmacht, and the lew | 
tif thiiusands of Germans involveJii i 
the murder of the European JeRS, } 


of thiiusands of Germans involveJii i von Leyden points out, he maintained, 
the murder of the European Jetks, J [nibcP/iyricjatlcast, thatthcconccpl 
Hokmusl t equality can only properly be ap- 
Ihc iicfimtive a«ount of the Holo- ! plica within a single class or category. 


the allocation of rewards anti benclits 
within society. 

While Aristotle recognized the use- 
fulness of currency os a medium for the 
exchange of material goods, he saw 
great thfficullics in the comparative 
assessment of contributions and ser- 
vices when qualitative differences 
were involved, (he more so since, as 
von Leyden points out, he maintained, 
in ibe hysics at least, that the concept 
of equality can only properly be ap- 


iitnong our brothers, to whom you can 
speak 111 Yiddish ... a Jewish shout is 


1942: a Jewish boy siirrcnderiiig in the Warsaw Bhcttu 


behalf they wrote, (he most unbear- 
able thought was that the world did not 
care whnl was happening, rhut the 
victims would all go to their »leath.s 
unnoticed and unniourned, ,t total 
rieniai of their I'ery huninnncss, thiit 
they could be “ilispuscd of as if they 
wre inanimiiic objects. Writing in 

v'-’iH. “"'Sues of Polish. 

Yiddish, Runinnian. Hungarian, and 
German, II has needed an historian 
with passionate zeal to translate and to 
raordmatc, so that their voices could 
be heard in the Anglo-Saxon world. 

The persecution of the OeTman. 
Austrian and Czecii Jews before (he 
outbreak of the war in 1939, shockina 
as It was to the dvlHz^ world, was but 
a prelude to the plans being made for 
toe E^al Solution. lEtler knew that It 
would bo only possible to carry this 
through to the death of the last “radal” 
Jew under the cover of war itself and 
after the Webimacht’s conquest of the 
lands in the East where the bulk of 
European Jewry was living, in Ger- 
many Itself a semblance ofiegai pro- 


I 


Darkest 

hour 


TheologlalisUndar Hitler: Gerhard 
Klttel) Paul Altbaua and Emanuel 
Hlrsch 

by Robert P. Erlcksen 
Yale UnlvcTsily Press, £ 18.00 
ISBN 0300 02926 8 

When Hitler came to power in 1933, 
every member of the German nation, 
including^every member and minister 
, of the Chtlstinn churches, and every 
univcriily theologian, wns confronted 
with a frarful choice: how to respond 
to the Nazi state's demand for unqual- 
. iRed support and obedience, In a (ime 
of unparalleled national criris. Works 
analysing that response are Innumer- 
able, and the topic is central to re- 
search on tlie Third Reicli. 

Robert P. Ericksen's provocative, 
and at points disturbing study is con- 
cerned with the response of three 
notable Protestant university theolo- 
gians, Gerhard Kiltel (188iH94S) of 
Tubingen, PauE Althaus (188R-lw6) 
of EtTanjcn, and Emanuel Hirsen 
(188^1972) of Gottingen. All three 
responded to the demand positively, 


not I lie same us ,t gentile one " - n rniaic 
niis.ipprelicn.5lon . *' 

Oilberi'.s account mii.5i surely lay to 
rest the myth that the Jews allowed 
themselves to be ied to their dcaili (Ike 
sheep without resistance. The risincof 
the Warsaw Ghetto in January 1943 
not quickly crushed even after fierce 
lighting by German troops infinitely 
superior in numbers and weapons, 
revealed to the world the physical 
heroism of which Jewish fighters were 
capable. There were hundreds nfoi her 
dc.spumtc nets of resisiunec hy p.ir(i- 
sans who had esciipcd to the forest in 
Inhour camps and even in the exter- 
niiiiuiion eiunps tlicmsclves. The Jew- 
ish Coimcils inside ihc glicltocs were 
faced with the inhuman dilemma, that 
u single act of resistance could lead to 
tembte rcpriasals, the death of more 
then a tliousand Jews for one German. 
Some Elders were actively In contact 
unih resistance fighters and were them- 
selves killed; others attempted to pro- 
tect their communities by increasing 
the productivity of the sweatshops 
which dellvereu gpods to the Ger- 
mans. No one coiiid tell how'iong the 
war would last . Every month of surviv- 
al was one mbpth closer .to the defeat 
of their tormentors. 

Resistance by . the minority cbm- 
'inunities of Jews was not only hopelqss 
but that it occurred at all under the 
circumstances of overwhelming Ger- 

Althaus attempting to mediate be- 
tween Nazi ideology and its theological 
enties, Kittel more enthusiastically 
committed to it and a party member 
Hirsch completely identified with and 
unshakably loyal to it, from 1937 a 

nnriv a 


party member and a supporting mem- 
ber of the SS, a position he grimly 
refund to abandon for the rest of his 


: «jr me resi OI nis 

long life. Hjw could all three, commit- 
ted to the Christian gospel by baptism, 
confirmation and ordination, adont 
(h^ stance the did? ^ 

The short answer Is that tlie trio fin 
cwimnqn with other German Christ- 
ians who welcomed and assisted Hit- 
ler s Reich) shared an intcllcclual and 

R»2i *>>‘ 0 . which they 

rilled their Christian insights even at 
Inc cost of sianificant distortion. All 
r their disapproval 

riiioSs 18ih-c^ury Enlightenment 
(Au^Iilnuig). From its unbridled en- 
tliusinsm for justice, equality and Uber- 
V, had spning the notion of racial 
SS the processes of Jewish 
“ssimllallon, which 
they detested. I^iloso^ically speak- 

EnHfihtonment 
of pure reason 
(Kant denied it access to “the ultimate 

Ericksen's 


man niilitarj' power wa.s little short of a 
miracle. The elderly, die sick, the 
children mid babies could not resist. 
The defiance of any one member of a 
family woiid expose all die others 
Jews were not only hounded by the S S 
mid the Wehrnmcht. but .surrounded in 
basiern Europe hy overwhelmingly 
hostile populations. Even before tlic 
special German killing units arrived, 
local populations would beat Jews to 
jieatli. silthoiigh they hiul been neicli- 
Inuirs for ceiiinrics. The fimiiims 
loimd no shuiiage of helpers miionu 
the nations llieycom|ucred. Sliainefur 
lyaftenhc warwiisovcr, killings of the 
eiimps survivors continued in parts of 
I oland. To help a Jewish fugitive 
during the war was to invite death if 
discovered. Yet there wore In Poland 
and elsewhere, even in Germany, 
brave people ready to risk all. 

Qiibert'a f/o/oemuf oontritotea .to 
the literature which reminds us that 
genocide of European Jewry was the 
suffering' of real men, women and 
children.. They were not an easily 
identifiable “race'* or even "ethnic 
minority*'. They came from different 
social oackgrounds, had different 
aspirations, had been linked for gen- 
erations to German^ Polish, French, 
Hiuigariani indeed' every European, 
culture. Some were deeply relmous 
Jews, others had lost all contact with 
the practice of their religion. Tens of 
thousands were not Jeivs at ail but had 

intellectuality". 

In the main developments of the 

contem- 
plated with angry disapproval the 
jread of rational seculansm, demo- 
cratic soaaiism. and the beginnings of 
t^em pluralism, which they beU^d 
9 utcome of racial mixing and 
folermamage. They saw Germany as 

S W I by EngLd 

and France, although the justice of tlie 

Weimar period, with its contemot for 
German (and Christian) values its 
concessions to godless Bolshevism aid 
spineless inteniatlonal padS^u 

^I'sintegration In 
tms situation the church appeared as 
wise than useless, toadvfiS to^5! 
temptuous foreigners by Its^ly flirta 

'.I' ".I"!?"" <i«k- 


been baptised .ind were devout Prmes- 
laiits or Cniholies, ihmigli “raeiallv" 
delined as “Jews". It was part of the 
Nazi evil to reduce this cross-section of 
huro|wan siieiely, professors. ariLsts, 
musicinns, rabbis, pensanis, slioemuk- 
ers, politicians, communists, eonservii- 
*** Junominuior us 
Jews . Ihc diffurenees which disihiu- 
ulsli one from unotlicr were of no 
account in Auschwitz, except the hii- 
that eannot lie iiikun 

One of the eliroiiiclers of tlic Lodz 

g nutiu recalls the suqirisc occasioned 
y the iirriviil of n transport of ‘‘West 
buropcan" Jews. “We wore struck by 
their elegont spurts clothes, tiicir ex- ' 
quisitc footwear, their furs . . . I'heir 
ottiludo toward the oxtrejneW tinaanUp- 
nry conditions Iq u4ilcn tney weh; 
quartered was one of unusual disgust 
.' . ..they were Indignant, and beyond 
the reach of any argument". The book 
is sqbtitlcd, A History of the Jews in 
Europe during the Second World War. 
^ Buch.it is not, and cannot be, the 
“definitive" history of the Holocaust. 
Gilbert sets out to chronicle the Jewish 
*^0 answer the questions 
f how it could have happen^ - 
perhaps the most challenging and 
Important question confronting con- 
temporary historians - It is necessary 
to delve deeply above all into the 
non-Jewish. especially German, 
sources, into the relationships between 

enthusiasm which 
swot Hitler into power in 1933. Our 
theologlcj tno juj^ged that the failure 

^^iklKh bandwagon might result in its 


eaust stiii remains to be wriiitt. and so cannot help us to determine the 
pcrliups |t cun never be writteo. i common, or even comparable, fea- 
nierehndangerofdisiorlioDU'hea uit« of the various members of a 
tiurvlewisiiircctedoverwhdminglvw ! heterogeneous community. Von 
the final agrtny.Ai that last stage trail | Leyden takes the reader, faithfully 
iilonc seems si^iificant is nreebd! ! through Aristotle’s, account of (lie 
Natiimul Soeioiist defining or the nif competing claims of oligarch and 
lions as just “Jews". Wc lose sigbtel democrat, but the conflict between 

(he mmiy associations which eadi them| it seems, rould only be resolved 

individual hud, and of an individul’t for him, if at sit, where there was a 
right to seif perreptton. For sonui strong middle class. 

Jewish identity came before aU ete. Von Leyden represents Aristotle as 
for others it had lost all significistf; examining attempts to rectify inequit- 

r»r .some ,idheTcnce lo comrauco able inequalities by means either of 

was of overriding HUp<>rtaace in iliw . revolution - stasis - or of legislation, 
lives for others lioeml prQP?»^=»SFr regards rei-ofiiiion 

Jews snw nothing ^ ‘Jf « sense of 

[trceniiiieiii in their Jeni*^ f Leyden exagger- 

llu-y r.-ga,.k,l S ’"hl Anstotlc 

doctors, iirtista ' solurinn- tiT ^ fs « 

man or Himgarian uauonal^ ^ "hole thrust of Aristn. 

Gilbert's bortk is « chroskb-J i" Wleeti. 

relates rather than analyses, Allh# S®‘‘?^"*«comldered ai?h ?-i i ’ 
It docs not advance our hisicrtfll than a Icaai 

“"‘^^fstaniling much, it starkly wn& hi ®?‘*’*SuItles which ‘ 

through the voices of the victiiniiM 'Aristotle’s discussfoi^??®” 

civilisation is fradic and that snAo- the double-edoiffSfi 

schwitz lies behfnd is colV 

end. GillKrt's « wkmg to pre,crih. "liii ,' 

accomplishes more than mute monO' lust 

ments of stone. ■. 


."raWfuiiiel 


dnwn certain principles of fiii’niess in 
hutnaii organi/.mion; on the other he 
IS unxious. in u more relative maimer. 

n tlcterminc the way in which various 
types of constitution m.iy hone to 
survive, •picre is a further amhigiiiiy in 
Aristotle s treatment; it is not always 
clear what arc the “goods” with whose 
distribution Aristotle is concerned, 
contemporary discussion, and Arisio- 
tic s own discussion of justice in the 
might suggest that it is the 
disinbution of wealth that is at issue- 
Wt in the Politics it is surely rather the 
dislnbuiiqn of power that is the eon- 
cern, with wealth less a good to be 
distributed than a qualification, at 
least on an oligarchic view, for the 
receipt of power. 

Now the question must arise 
whether Aristotle's ideal principles 
inform his treatment of specific and 
existing constitutions or whether 
rather the attitudes which emerge in 
the latter do not colour his approach to 
the former. As von Leyden comments, 
Anstotlcs “graded evaluation must 
raise the question of the degree of bias 
in his own principle of proportionate 
equality ; and even if equitable equal- 
ity IS to be found in an ideal state or in 
one with a strong middle class, wc arc 
sometimes led to wonder whether it 
has only been achieved there by cx- 

Negative 

criticism 

Theory and Understanding: a critique 
of interpretive social science 
by Finn Collin 
Blackwell, £22..50 
ISBN0631 142568 

There are those who live for social 
science and those who live off it. 
Philosophers of social science all too 
often seem to social scientists to fall 
into the latter category. They con- 
tinuously undermine tnc concepts, 
theories, methods, modes of explnna- 
tioii iind inlerpretutiuii, and reseureli 
findings of social scientists without 
ever stooping to demonstrate that they 
could do any belter themselves. (Re- 
viewing the books of philosphers of 
social science is, of course, even more 
parasitic but I do liavc an excuse; I do 
do other tilings.) Collin, alas, is nut 
tliat welcome exception - the construc- 
tive critic; on ihc contrary, he could 
scarcely contrive lo be more negative. 
And yet his book is not vrithout 
interest, even if it is (uo long. 

Collin limits his inquiry very careful- 
ly. By “social science’^ he says he 
means sociology, social anlhropoloey 
and social pswiology - although ne 
also makes forays into economics, 
political science, Imauistics, evolution- 
ary biolosy and phiTosophical anthro 
pology. wthin social science he strict 


nre«prik« ’ Aristotle ary biology and phflosophical anthro- 
be Ideals - not just p(»02y. Wthin social smnee he strict- 


'-«aiienge 

belipf 

laid on different aspects of the )('• ^ 

pretation, their political writingi.tW i n^Tr- — 

actions, and how they fared duriflgllj | iodiiwIf**®f®”Priclgm:anclenttexta 

years and in the difflcull yei** I'., h, Interpretations ” 

after 1945, are analysed with raeb^ I. W 
lous care by Erickson, supported |.‘ gj^ridge UnivcMhvP™!? 
pressive historical and archival v*®" ^ yPress,£20,00 

mentation. , ' il°*^0S2l2Sft»B 

His book will provide Chuff; fg^Sand 276 446 

theologians and ecclesiastics with * i. . 4oo yeari — 

chilling warning of what can happMj^ • havc2j!J " ri’® meory o? knSSfilfiS 
Chnstian docinnes are expound^fj the cSllenS^If « 

dcpendentlyofthatskelch'SchriFj^ L date 

character and existence given ini^ the time th-, 

Sermon on the Moun? A full - Son themes became niSSf 
of Christianity should be based ^ i 

only on the Pauline corpus but 'vire not 

the Gospels and on the Old Te^ 1 1 te Most 

meat's 8th-ccntu^ - period of the 

Ericksen says in his wnclu‘tions.^ I Wif ^ 

role of Christianity is called lot^ l, %ptic of theTyrrhonian 

lion” by ids book. He also , lOhegrowih nt ^'^'piricus stimulateH 

following questions; Could ihe^ 

sort of tTjing happen again? the 

what kind of polmcal, econt^^ 8®neral Aenesidemus 

mternationai drcurastani^? ?..aent. The ® *?(*®«Prical aim- 

wouid wc avoid being .the gg: by wnjectured 

Althaus or Hirsch of our ^ coiid the« modn 

sen soberly asks |js to pond^ l’ suspend 

niiPcHiwe umII anccvi^riJlS* issni* T*ki-. a 


professor { 
unii'ertiiy ? 


Challen 


to proclaim the war 1S03 as the 
turmne-polnt for (rennany, to concur 
with tEe state that there really was « 
Jewish problem that neede^ureent 
ralution and, above ail, to nfake 
'I*®'*'. conviction that 
uods finger pointed at Hitler as a 
world-historical figure called to restore 

SSSm 

ineradicable "natural orders" fi|ie 
*.*®*®‘ differentia! 
Kingdom”d«- 
iiv ?H&- of Christian- 

lead himTo 


TTe only iigra SSZk Jhat Zen 

ness perceived by the three m hJ "0“-Jewish oridn), and the 
ctramfess other Germans. w«ca“ by TheiScu^ 

called for a mwnii 


rfloatlng 


fanatical and at times hysterically linr 


value of order to sodei v 


translation of Sextus is more reliable 
and readable than any other available. 
Appendices translate some of the 
other sceptical modes too. The authors 
contribute a fascinating commentary 
which, as well as ej^Iaming the influ- 
ence of these writings on modem 
philosophy and placing Pynhonism in 
Its histonral context, analyses the 
aiguments and discusses their 
cogency. 

Annas and Barnes claim that the 
sceptical arguments have a standard 
form. If I were to claim that an object 
was r^, say, on the basis of its 
appearance, then it is suggested that it 
may present a difterent appearance to 
the colou^blind, or to an apimal, or in 
difterent Ughting conditions. Why 


‘•■hullin' ‘•«*iisukraiiM|, 
arcn«iioii/L'iis-.HC‘fnv)iiiL'i»fih.)si- 
whn arc. Innhci. it may |»l* the 
nallinark uf ihu uligardi thru lie rc- 
gurd-i wealth as a (|uiiljfiLii|jon fur 
power, hui It IS not clear th.ii AriMnilc 
has loijilly excluded such a ctjnsidcra- 
lion from either liis imddle-tlass state 
or his idea . yqn Leyden rightiv points 
in AiTstoilc s fiiilure to treat need or 
hardship as a ground for preferential 
ftinsideration as a serious shortcimiinfi 
in his theory. 

It remains to Aristotle’s credit that 
he articujaled a fiindamciitH] problem 
will) clarity and indicated broad lines 
lor Its soliiiion, seeing in natural law a 
universal rational principle. . .that 
sets the standard on which the theory 

“J®*'" egalitarian 
l^litieal philosophy can be modelled" 
This IS a serious study, firmly bused on 
the Arisipiclian lexis; and if one ends 
up vaguely dissatisfied that no definite 
solution is propounded to the problem 
which Aristotle addressed, tnls only 
screes to confirm the fidelity with 
which von Leyden has reproduced the 
essentially aporclic character of Ar- 
istotle s approach. 

John Creed 

John Creed is senior lecturer in citissics 
at the University of Lancasur. 


ly excludes studies of social structure 
and other “macro” structures and 
processes, He is concerned only with 
now we account for individual action ~ 
both “what accounts" and “why 
Blunts”. This is the question he sets 
himself; 

arc there considerations of princi- 
ple militating against the creation 
of systematizations of uur know- 
ledge of social actions which are 
superior in theoreticity to current 
coinmon-sense understanding of 
action and which will support 
theoretically enriched interpretive 
accounts? 

For 349 pages, it *ranspircs. there arc. 

According to Collin science surpas- 
ses common-sense undcrstundinc m so 
far -.IS it scores higlicr in •‘thcorcUcily” , 
(he dimuiisioii which measures “the 
integrative, organiziogpoworof know-' 
ledge systems, their power to compress 
information into an easily surveyable 
form". Unfortunately for him many, 
perhaps most, of (he “nnU-positivists" 
responsible for the development of 
interpretive social science have sought 
neither theoreticity, so-defined, nor a 
science superior to common sense - 
though Collin is interesting on one of 
(he exceptions, Alfred Sriiutz. Add 
this lo two other features of Collin's 
book-hisomissionofnnyreferencelo ■ 
the theories of action of Weber, Par- 
sons and Homans, and his decision to 
niustrale his a^ments with action 
accounts of his own rather than 
accounts which figure prominently in 
the social science literature - and the 
result is a book which fails to connect 


just lie in providing historical back- 
ground to (lie work of Descartes, for. 
Si an important respect, ancient seep- 
tidsm was unlike its modem counter- 
part. Tlie ^rhonists did not share the 
prevailing modem conception of scep- 
ticism as a purely philosqihical issue 
with no effect upon the practical affairs 
of Itfe. Philosophers onen view scep- 
ticism as the denial that we know 
anything or that any of our beliefs are 
justified; the Pyrrhoolsts expected 


wnai Kind ot political, ecooi^^ general m;;™ « Aenesidemus 
mternationai dreurastam^? ?.-®ent. The ® aim- 

wouid wc avoid being .the gg: by wnjectured 

Althaus or Hirsch of our ®oiid these modn 

sen soberly asks |js to poodv suspend 

questions well before answen /ig;^' , This uMful 

James Richmond 


James Richmond is 
ghus studies at the i 
caster. 


yiersityo}^.. i; ? PMo. It iffi 

place, ancTthe Th 


should r take tb» red appearance as 
veridical rather than one of the others? 
Tlie ten modes concern different sorts 
of conditions of experience that can be 
used to juxtapose one appearance 
against another: they involve compai^ 
ing the experience of humans with 
arnmals ana with other humans; com- 
paring the appearances of the different 
senses; taking into account the loca- 
tion of the objects of experience; 
pointing to the variety of eustqnu and 
moral beh'els of different societies; and 
so on. The commentary deals at length 
with the strategies employed io block 
any attempt to justify favounngqne or 
other appearance; mostlyi Pj: 
volves allying a similar 
challenge against the 
are used to support the d®P“;®^ 
appearance ratner than another, ad 
iDDnite regress threatens. 

The interest of this matepal does not 


others to prevent him stepping over 
clifft, for example. 

In fact, Sextus claimed that for- 
swearing belief and "going by appear- 
ances" provided a life of tranquil 
happiness. The authors usefully stress 
how ancient thinkers did not acknow- 
iecte the distinction between cpistc- 
mdogical issues and questions about 
how to live which is characteristic of 
modem philosophy. My principal dis- 
appointment about this enjoyable 
volume was that (he authors did not 
dscuss more fully just how a sceptic 
could conduct Ills life without beliefs - 
not least because Barnes has written 
interesting articles about this. 


Christopher Hookway 

Dr Hookway is lecturer in philosophy 
at tM Uniwm'O* of Birmlnghtun, . , 
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systematically with the intellectual 
formation and research experience of 
social scic mists. Collin may impress his 
philosophical peers but he will not 
make much impact on social scientists 
until he addresses the examples and 
exemplars lo which social scientists 
themselves refer when working out 
their own positions. 

Collin examines three ways of 
accounting for individual action. First, 
there arc purposive accounts which 
explain “by placing the aciion in a 
means-end framework, constituted by 
the agent's operative desire (or de- 
sires), and his beliefs about the situa- 
tion he is in and about the world in 
general". Theories of desires, re- 
sponses to situations and human goals 
continually fall foul of (he necessarily 
imcmion:\llsilc ami constitutive char- 
acter of the vocabulary in which 
accounts are couched. From Freud (o 
Popper, everyone is found wnnting. 
Second, (here are rule accounts whirii 
interpret action in terms of following a 
rule. Here the search for “deep rules of 
social action" in sodobfology, Choms- 
kyan linguistics or whetevcris deemed 
to have drawii a blank. Hiird, there are 
semantic accounts which treat action in 
terms of its meaning, Barthes and 
others hnving made intriguing 
attempts to account for non-linguistic 
action in semantic categories. Again, 


however, C'.n||in's conclusion is nega- 
tive; the semantic met, inhut is more 
often misleading than illuminatinc. 

Suppose that Collin is right about 
the chronic elusivcncss of iheorci icily 
in interpretire social science. Docs 
that not make the outlook bleak? 
Collin offers one ray of hope: 

To get beyond the everyday under- 
standing, wc must shift lo a causal 
nppro^i we must examine the 
conditions whichshape action from 
behind, as it were, rather than the 
ends towards which it steers and the 
rules to which it conforms. 

We could also reinvent the wbccll 
From Murx and Weber onwards, 
countless social scientists have then- 
lizcd about the conditions and con- 
sequences of action, ns well as attend- 
ing to the meanings and motivatinns. 
They have also refused to abstract 
individual action from macro struc- 
tures and proresscs, they have consi- 
dered the rclaiionship between models 
and (he real world, and tfiey have 
enterrnfned other conceptions of 
theoreticity than Collin’s. Long may 
they continue. 

Christopher Bryant 

Christopher Bryant is professor- of 
sociology at the University of Saif om. 
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Offers a brilliant reconsideration and critique of the classic The 
Authoritarian Personaiity. 
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A Theory of the Relations Between Music and Possession 
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Explores the long-held association between music and trance. 

£50.95 Cloth 416pp 0-226-7300 5-0; 
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Peeling 
back the 
layers 


tnc, iinritA 


' *^**^**“"' ^*'i™duclory 

by Cfarisiopber Shorley 
Giinbridgc University Press. £2S 00 
ISBN 0521 303974 

Bymond Oucneau is Jfrilc read in ihe 
UK. anti known olinosi solely for the 
novel Zr/rrr rfa/u /e ni^im which - on 


^ uisdoni IV a dectfiii jiid “pusilive 

^ JicivpiiiiifL' of real life in all its conira- 

F jfii iury .ispceis". In oilier words, Slior- 
lev s niciieiijoiis peeling of the several 
layers <«f Onencau's oeuvre produces u 
oaliinicd onion, an onion tlial is 
nil M.ilaiiee nnd no nong (compare 
Ati:ie s "Doiikipiidtinktan ). Only in 
flushes does Shorley point lo a more 
«’e-waiering and disconecriing 
Oucncau, notably in his introduction 
and his “inconclusion”, where he cites 
Oueneau 5.iying that whatever asser- 
lion he finds himself makinc, the 
opposite one invariably seems just a.s 
Irue ancf just ns interesting. 

''"i’waWe scholarship 
and the clanly of his critical discrimina- 
nons have in one sense served 
Uucncaii wvll by prodiicine such a 
serious and suhsianlial accouni of ihis 
neglected novelist. Gut in another 
sense, iij their v-ery competence they 

SSif. fhei^r subject's suscep- 
Jibil ly lo doubt and uncertainly, and 
fail to COnvPV nr UiniiniAli. l:. -J. 


le mum which - on foil « ^ *i„u uutenainiy, and 
••r? sentences like its cipenine suddMl?^n‘^^ «cJequalely his capacity 

Doukipudonkinn" - is ponularh- re? u^w. I*® 

aardecl as a kind of comi^ pJira.sefionk m oh. -ft and 

for ailvanced students of French Pnf^lJP ^ different siill. 

Among academics the apparent tack ihcn, or rather 

nf senousiiess behind Oueiicau’s 

father disparate output fnovcis of account of 


....••UU3IICS& ocninu uueiicau s fc_„ii„ : ‘"‘^'"•‘"isoooitis 

rather disparate output (novels of account of 

various kinds, poetry, ’pataphysics as those that u finds wanting 

criitcnl commentary and psciido*sci' a w «. 

ence) has placed him in a somewhat Jcffcrson 

mareinni rmciimn .—s «... • 
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rediscovering 

sgjgs BOOKS 

with the death oSj 

iisi? Right to 

.‘‘ssi^SsI worship 

neurtwis and CTcaiini : ^ 

5Siib»sTolerallonM.dSoclnlCI.»ngo 
Walton, albeit a pS?' inHamhiirgl529-l8J9 

meaning for hs^wK' byjoaclilni Whaley 
wtLs inseril^ in " bit Cambridge University Press, £25.00 

1SBN0521 261899 

Itirkey'S^n^Z'AhS^^ Historicsof toleration usually trace the 
philostWr ideas of high-minded theologians and 

*. «nre, stiD » * aDamst a eencra ized 


“pimisl bis iif iS* 
IniHself, to resolve hi, S' 
w-ns to \iit S 


seioiK *nnH rwer but more valuable, are de 

liimsclf mudf'Sm slufeoflbcaetouliiiiplemcnlal 

: ' SlimC; . .AUrftinn. 


PoiftalU “T^-.r Study to choose. The dynamically fiery preaching into violence, u 

s«iJ oRKperous. cosmopolitan and cuf- against the Catholics in 1719 and the 

thfKi mred imperial city has had Ihe reputa- Jews in 1730. One can only reerci that 


mnra,., T ‘ " SUmeWtlat 

Orive therefore been what Shoricveiills 

hours 

Qf _prPiirf 

#S33Ss 

France am# ihc rest of £ur[^; whSre *J/“".PauiSHrtre 
stamlite®-.’^ nwre sub »■ Fbulalta 

Sforfc^ (™"*'“!frffryOulminHoare 

k L***^*® Quencau aft- ''«rso, £lfi .95 

Kcb »o a«*4« 'SBN086091 1217 


iasm fnVVieJ. «n meir emhus- oy wuiniin ] 

~Sl2l7 

fled hv’ «db-/«iMfnn exempli- mnr* *'*** Christmas, 

5 opening sentence, nr ™”*'nuc to arrive fror 


A portrait of the 

. Christian Schad/fhTiicVrn'sV^S^ 

' 20ihCentury 190S-198S bv rhi-iafA? i ^ fl®*” German Art in the 
j nd WIeland Schmeld (^eidenfeff 

S? '• “dded to the sk is ll.ill® •“ Fsychomialy- 

substantially reduced and transformed ‘^hUdhoiKl. 

by filni professionals, and so Sarin* «!rv^^ •‘•'’d ihe idea of 

insisted that his name should nlS his ilL'uling with 

appenramoiie the credits, alihoufih he AiLi t ‘'l' h»in to 

m !S;|7«S=S 




link o[ Snr.r"'' who still pir«n,ion™^*r'Vi Snnre's 


wiJ C "'“‘^rcuaofjOE ORKperous. cosmopolitan ana cui- 
throuih -ZV" 5 T'' Kimpcrialcltyhas hadlhereputa- 
cuIJISSf'.i, . tkm of being a haven of tolcrHiion ever 

Knn Ik Since the I 6 lh century, but it is not a 

• . coDimfl^ deserved one. Religious minorities 

nh« ? k- ”l “^I’s it enjoyed complete economic freedom, 
noout him is that he dcwsn'iti^ but highly restricted rights of worship, 
tne unconscious, "ffla«flsebi and no rigbisofcltizciiship or political 
no 'nherem conlradicfiflHR^ 

Silfl' Money and 

II wis also important lodi^Ht 
the individuHi made out ofhiaf' • Av* 

circumstances. The iodividoilie UllWvI 
scnicd u universal calegondi MT 
cuntMunces, hut in a singular teh 

«<irt!!f CardlnilRlcbelleuipoweraudthe 

banrc sent to Huston wassotaii ~ir*niinfwMiih 
because it brought to (b«^ hl^Snhn^in 
undcrslandinB Freud as a “iiL ■ ®y Joseph Bergln 
mnvenmr some of that S Yale University Press, £20.00 

aiiihiiion that became fully fvitoi ISBN0300034955 

wt* tnfw ai^/) historical jigsaw puzzle; one derives 

j pleasure from foliowtng Dr Bergin as 

«f*^£SnKo™^ perceptive touS he 

steadily creates a coherent picture 
-w painstakin^y accumulated, 

make iniclliubie at one ao/iJr^ nftrn fr/igmentary ana freeuentlv de- 


ticliviiy before the I9lh century. Iltml 
then the niinnmic.s were siiiiill in 

numbers, fluctuininghciwccii.S.incI in 

per cent of the loiui population, hui 
very vimcd. Successive waves of ini. 
migration lo this sir.muly Lmhcnin 
city ImMighl Calholicb, Dutch Talvin- 
IMS. French Huguciuiis. Scpli.irdic 
Jews from the Ibcnan peninsula, ;ind 
Ashkenazic Jews fmm Ihc rest of ihe 
crimirc niid Poland. 

The uneven Oux in their numbers 
and some disputes within their ranks 
only partly cxpluiti why they did not 
win a clear right to worship. Political 
struggles between the ruling senate 
and bodies representing the citizens 
affccicdaititudcslowardsouisidcrs as 
did disagreements among the Luther- 
ans themselves. Time and again the 
strongest force resisting change were 
the orthodox Lutheran clergy who 
saw any concessions as a threat to the 
unity of church and state essential for 
Ihc survival of the true faith. The 
populace, resentful of the wealthier 
immigrants, could be whipped up by 
fiery preaching into violence, u 

asninst thp PnttirtU/<e in i-riri i .l_ 


-0...... ..... ....... ,,uii,.9 III ifi» anu inc 

Jews in 1730. One can only regret that 
the sources rarely allow Dr Whaley to 
pluck them as individuals from the 
mere “mob”. 

Several features peculiar to the Holy 
Roman Empire enabled the minorities 
to retain a foothold despite the cir- 


tmiiMiiiKv'. whii.li ilisiiilv.iiii.ii'i-il 
ihem.H.uiiburLrii.ul i"Wurk wiiIhiu’Ik- 
lieaiy of Wrstnhiili.i. w|iii.h gave 
'■'■'fj'jjjt ri^hi** i‘* * ailioliis. I.iiihcr,iiis 
imiK .ilviriisis even m si.ik-s ami tiias 
of a iliffuienl faiili. ( |msv |,y |:,y 

Alluna. from lMli,i hanisbciiy. whivn 
was always opuily tulerani lo minor- 
Hies; nicrcliaiiis could easily live in one 
city and work in ilie mlier. As the I7ih 
«nimy advanced, ilie rcsulcnccs of 
torvigii diplojiniis in Muniluirg pl.iyed 
ill! mcreasing role in housing enapels 
where Christian minorities could 
attend services while being denied 
their own places of worship. The city 
taihcrs could afford to alienate neither 
tncir imperial overlord, who proieelcd 
me Catliolies, nor ihc Dutch and 
Prussians, who favoured ilic Calvinists 
legalistic attitudes of the age - half 
Inc senate were lawyers - ensured that 
the position of most of the minorities 
was governed by contract, and that the 
often vague wording of the contracts 
permitted a stretching of religious 
aciiviiics beyond what the clergy 
would nave liked. It is pariciilarly 
instructive to have the Jewish groups 
examined for once alongsiire inc 
others. Their status was considered 
almost exclusively in economic terms, 
so that they were even allowcil to build 
small synagogues, whereas non- 
Lutheran churches were nut ncr- 
miiied. 


irveii dnrir^* lliu ‘.eufiiil <|iiiiiii*r nf 
ilio IMIii.i.'imiry. when in Ihe fust riii<,|i 
of ilic- l-.nlirli(emneiii ;i SiiLtelv of 
PiUrintswMsiokiiidi'il in Haniluirg'. tlie 
sell image of (he viiy. which ilie Hii(hr>r 
exira|Mt|ales frnm its public telehra- 
lions, w.*is <if a sianiKhlv Lutheran 
tniniminiiy loyal tuilicempertir.iiid in 
its (iwii iriuliiinns estulilislied in the 
Keforiiuliikii. ’Ihese Vdluus were 
shared bv the seeund gencrutiijii of 
[Mlriois wlio helped ( uiholies and 
Calvinists In gain inc righl l£>use tlicir 
own chupeU in 17H5. The detliiik- in 
innucnce of the clergy and the eeonu- 
micerisisof 1 763 hiiu prepared the way 
for Ihc scnaic niargiiiiilly lu raise ilie 
threshhold of infcrarion, but ihe 
Lutheran allcgiiincc of all panics to the 
debate over toleration set strict limits 
to the adv.mce. Nevertheless, like 
reforms in edncaiinn and poor relief, 
this step was taken some years before 
the influence of the revolution in 
France was felt in Germany. 

Juacliim Whaley's nuaneed nn.alysis, 
steeped in the sources, conveys well 
the ambivalence and contradiction 
wiiliin which Hiimhure soviely moved 
crablikc towards a liniiled mensure of 
tulerHliim. 

H. J, Cohn 

Dr Cohii is reatler In Instorv tif the 
University of W«nvtfk. 


In some ways this book is like a giant 
historical jigsaw puzzle; one derives 
pleasure from following Dr Bergin as 
with deft and perceptive touM he 
steadily creates a coherent picture 
from his painstakin^y accumulated, 
often fragmentary anci frequently de- 

CePriW liUM. ThOlMtll mcillf ID n kinl.l.. 


n nxe inicmiame at onc^ ‘ often fragmentary and frequently de- 
l^iie the Jewish }. apHweiwrt. Thec-oJfWHftisn hielilv 

^iirBcms Ftcnd, ptolessfonaf, craftsmanfike mS? 

Frcini-ilic-fniher. ^raoh. a fasemanna ni^na «<• kj_. 


QueneaPiS” “f J I!'''"'"" 
of knowlccg|™„“d” *<= ' 1 ™“" 
humour to whirh Mjesse and 

final chapter Ae!S?/f®7 *?voies his 

ley's stuly! thIS^^ °^®hor- 
»hcse disnarat?’ ^ '1?8 ‘08®*her 
attempt to bS fri SEPITf®* « an 
comprehensive pic£re S? k®*’** 

ficiionai oeuvre*^ ^ 

h&'f 

units, each cQnslTn«« Lf / “ discrete 

^teuniu.SoforexEmSJi^rr^®'’ 

languaee is ®’ Qlicncau’s 

«nderaseS«7.|ip!SS’ “«ed 

fiUly Ulustrated anSht’*' *“■*' 
cal literaiuro on «5? 2nE? S 
acknowledged. The 
cnterBe from ih«» tnetor lo 

sions®ls an discus- 


Crifi^itte de reson t., cxni;; 

volume two ami Le Stvii,! ! c ^ f “'‘cmweious? 

There liuve also •hmship to F„ 

studies aitemptine ui inkc accoim^ ^ changetl und cv 
these works, such ns A^n?.? r- V ^ fascinating waj 
Solal’s .?tirrre I9Q5~'j9ito comparison or 

work calls for at Imsi such ns 

he made to prevK (f943), with th 

clarifies the nature and effc'ci”nfTilli psycho- 

vanous influences on l!'® s**clal study of Flaubert - Tite^^nilv 

The Critics who oWeeW 

«aWo provides us wlih^Sew Eli £T 5 * Freudian Ideas once 

into Ihe influena of hS described him as a “false friend" of 

on Sartre's inteHeehini^E? i wychoanalysis, to which he replied 

II was in 1958 fhot hS “critical 

sSSifSiiS 

Sartre s initial synopsfs was accepted, the kind of neurosis that had doS 


unciMwcurusV ' si? £:? r 

lionship to Freud and ,)syitai£^^^ 


•W oeing aijrt NoUiingness 
the autobiographic The 

1), and his later psycho- 




• Buiik nirisvcr 

rejecting authority. It is possible that 
the explanation for this is to bo found 
in the father-substllule figure of Sor- 
tee s grandfather on ids mothorta side, 
Charfes Scliweitzer, who Is desorilreH 
in Lex Moti as a “patriarch'' and as 
being like “Moses dictating the law". 
Sartre’s perception of his mother as 
hclngllki a sister also made him not a 


little too much so. ®^~®”'*P;C'hapsa 

hufSn' SiSa t" SSSri' 

balance’’ between “production and 
subversion of text [and] botJveen trad? 
^l?n “Petimental meiho*df" 
TTiis Queneau is a person who worthllv 
belles that man is capable of over^ 

nature 


Symbols 
put, into 
practice 

discussion 

— — fi rJ"8 Pumi, revertet 

AndretBelyithem^Jorsyiiibolist ,® i™ “*n® Suestion: 1 

fiction ' E?‘*o®‘Hand Bely’s myi 

by Vladimir E. Alexandrov whwhlFiV® ?■" initial 

Harvard University Press, £20 50 subsennJll^ 

ISBN0674036468 h2 

— i8Ke account 

Jt 1* by now a commonplace that if Belv ®*S2., •>“ fictu 

bad ^tten in English or French there tn Alexandrov 

WOU d a rendu evfat . t.k" ‘U®“ *0 tOkc Belv nr ks« 


also made him not a 
grandchild but another son 
Ponlalis, in his editor’s preface to 
Uiis book,^ r^lls the sentence from 
The rule is that there are no 

good fathers; it is not the men wKe 

b“> 'll' P«en.ai boid S is 

Fliess - that Itinerary of attachment, 


Cardinal Rfchellcu 

However, Ihis study is not primarily 
about individual motives or worthi- 
ness. Bergin rightly eschews anachro- 
nistic morel jiidgemenls while his pas- 
sing observations on those other emi- 
nent statesmen, Mozarin and Colbert, 
suBgcst that Richelieu was really little 
di^renl from other great figures of 


PS m^4 

which his critics are moi “”*ciousness. Since 11 

divided, so much so iharS*l ***®*P*y implicit that such ^P^eover 

slum on Bely held in NeJ York of S ®''® **»c 

Stnrlln whJcwr She^®mu17“i«, "!?P 


of riji-da-ifttete VTonmi ai\o Ftana’s legendary 

who (runv:c«il>:d-d\Urtwuets,id perecptjvcLigbw into thi na?uiS™f 

”"lf is a rcmaikaWc T^'empinSrM~ «f n •. . Cardinal Rfchellcu 

Howey, this study is not primarily 

that ji coherent and gnpptagtif'Vi main and rewn?« “bout individual motives or worthi- 

out. Despite its leriDi\¥jjipifi=i benefice* T^i ’ ®u ecclesiastical ness. Bergin nghtly eschews anachro- 

tp read, Wheilier ii would hsrtlif: illurainaie* ®* • ®'^® be nistic morel judgements while his pas- 

clncma audience's stew bu wusik jpcbculous care the sing observations on those other emi- 

never know, Surtru’s ovintixef' pf 0 ^--L ^ba third son of a neni statesmen, Mazarin and Colbert, 

seeming to echo John Hiuifl>'«f4 modest coulS bcir to a suggest that Richelieu was really little 

nicni, was that “you can ««»>)*•' 1619 su«w^«j" of landed estates in different from other grenl figures of 

a four-hour film if its Ben becolninTS®^ d decades in the century who in parallel fashion also 

rexasaiidiencewouldn'tstajidl"^' toerats ® *‘‘^®"cc * nchest aris- accumulated immense fortunes. What 

hours of coninlexc!:*' Luck the author is intent on showing, and in 

^ I RiS'L°L"k“”« Piayed its part: tlita he succeeds to great effect, is that 

i. days a sSi/n have ended his the first minister's prodigious wealth 

Kenneth Thompson I had noi ^**bop of Lucon was inseparably bound up Mth Us 

events hftiw^ ®"*I political possessionofpower.Itrosoashcrose. 

/Cenneih Thompson is reedff if momenfs k®!?* ®* ®™clal Moreover with Rlcbelleu.power ud 

ogy at the Open Univeni& ambition in noi *bcheUeu’s driving profit existed m “unraediated coha- 

author (with ^/argarff ThZ^' • l«ek **** own good bitatlon", a central point illustrated 

"Sartre: Life and Works". I »lrativecotnDS5i"®‘‘®i?, ®‘™‘"' wer and over again as Bergin s jigsaw 

Bdets-Omfye 1984 n spparenilv KA. 7 - 4 ?®®’ ™*blessness and puzzle takes shape. . 

' »r- F ^ Thus Richelieu’s Intense involve- 

- "Sure m the constant ment in the mihtary and pobbcal 

and status, campaign against U Rochelle in the 
sore the relationship bemwo^tf, ?Pplying Drei..Sl J® 0 s was awmpanied by ^ 

Ideas and the literai 7 fexu. O'jl in ffi *® 8 al and du- purchase of land m Aums and SJm 
Mher hand, if Bely’s'^ ideas bis landed tonge, and the acquisition of key 

itarting point? they tend lonStir officSSE; £ ^bcing and bullying governonhlps in the wme P«wnces, 



MARY EVANS 


cr ill Louis XfV’s France, and finally 
have done with the idea that power and 
status were not directly linked with 
wealth, together with the silly but 
persistent notion that the French up- 
per classes were not really interested In 
the maximization of their profits. On 
the contrary, Bergin's study raises the 
interesting possibility that the private 
material fnteresls of members of the 
ruling class and the interests of state 
were as closely bound together - 
perhaps more so - as at any other 
moment in E^ch history. For in a 
Goal chapter, as persuasive as it is 
dramatic, he succew in showing how 
once the First Minister was dead, the 
canny provisions of his will nolwith- 
stamung. the integrity of bis fortune 


could no longer be assured, Although 
the cardinality successfully hoisted 
his heirs into the ranks of the dukes 


underetand Bely’rmysSi „hu Alexandrov’V arm,rf£«* 
ph^y?^There Is an InffiffLP*''*®®* «lationshio LIE®"* ®®ncems the 
wheiheritisreaUymSflitf! f ®® ^ thor, and S5?wi*f5 P.®"'®*®^ and au- 
subseouem aHi and a .k_ P® ‘'yaan fiction and wbu*.. 


nua ymiien in English or French ihaw »« Aiexandiw’s ann^ °“*®d to fictional eho««T a«n- 
would already exist a small llbfiv S KdiSf S®*? ®* bis word I?? Eli* *!^® narrator. Plb®'’ *ban 

®rfj*cal work devoted to him TT?i Into bfa bonha8toexjrtata®L®J)7®V®bpercep. 

ntlifferenco of official Soviet c'ult^ l!*? ®‘‘8“nients fromSi Lm ‘bne, thaSls a 
to all *hat he represented, combinori poxaneous theorRHfai ..i!i-.®®ntem“ the iMvriiy«i,«>.. _ Rtetbiem both abnnt 
with the relaiivA <na»,.-_ 


*««» arBumMu of tin 

Por«nS"S,SSSi®S‘.?;’,""‘™ 

iocu 8 esinpartIcuP»P«!lD?k.®I®** *nc 


ITiis Queneau is a person who worthllv language in whicS ha iKl®®*** symbol It^l?*!fi52* ® another. nsition firom one to 

* » 




««p(ion even in the conio W . “hneoftbeS?Sl‘5'l_ I."''"* ft' 

bolism, “because a belief UK'S ; : '"'SSte of 

over into ceitatalj was the ’ | ^Oh which generated”«S'",.In'*t 
of both his art iid Vlc"-m &S“fover!30 m l™“n^^^^ 

further justification for ersjrfjt ' *W0s his annual rev^m.n'^hilrf 

Ssos^o£iii3 

hjs contemporaries, and : nr.*:-”™* and others iiritWn 

modernism as Profesrer -^251'^ deb?*,®l,®'nlnliamn fail^innav^ 
defines Jt Jn its refusal, to for yearT 

state of a&irs. and , iRii&g^hls dffiishS 

vantage-potal Irom ffhicf) piere nature of French society ano ine ««« 

vision could be adained ^^^.^^ to dUnSf ®““8b evid^ in the 17th centiiv hjs bo^ jdll s^ 

John Etaworth 

H' envlyjoallfiod. relatlonahip between money and pow- 


times the same, particularly as the 
cardinal relied on great financiers for 
his private business, and on crown 
servants in matters pertaining to the 
Admiralty. By the late 1630s this alone 
was worth 200,000 IWres per aiwum to 
him in his capacity as grenrf nusttre. 
the time Ricuelieu was able to uw Ws 
access to the councils of state and the 
icbelons of the Judicial hlerar- 

S rotect his investments and glw 
some cover against the posa- 
ble legal and financial repercusaons of 
hte less well founded personal opero- 

liona. M J 

Although Bergin only aUudiss to 
recent controversies about ihcBenf ™ 

nature of French s^^ ®?llS*e.?2E 
in the 17th century h s book «dlls^ 
play a decisive role n 
hmLmental issues. In *be firet^ace i 
-.III ac A cniendid reinforccmrat 


and peers, once deprived of Ihc enor- 
mous benefits bestowed by his political 
patronage and influence, they strug- 
gled lo maintain an increasin^y diffi- 
cult position against the claims of the 
Crown itself, rival claimants to the 
succession and demands of creditors 
who could no longer be denied. 

If this study otreis a remarkable 
insight into the creation of an extraoi> 
dlnary fortune it is also full of percep- 
tions about the fragility of Richellou^s 
achievement. Moreover, if it is al» 
apparent that the ruling groups in 
f^neh sociely were bound together 
not only ^ status but by common 
material interests - thus constituting 
an identifiable class - it is equally clear, 
if not cxplicilly staled, that they were 


acutely ^ded by an Incessant and 
sometimes vicious competition to out- 
do each other. In focusing not just on 
wealth but on its pursuit Dr Bergin has 
succeeded in bringing together essen- 
tial elements of the ancien rd^me in a 
fashion which will make it impossible 
to return to traditional conceptions, 
either of monarchical power in general 
or of great statesmen in parti^ar. 

David Parker 

Dr Parker is diairman of die school of 
history at the University of Leeds. 


A jolt 
from 
Ruskin 


Ruskin and Bradford; an experiment In 
Victorian cultural history 
by Malcolm Hardman 
Manchester University Press, £27.50 
ISBN 01790 1765 3 

John Ruskin visited Bradford twice. In 
March 18S9 he delivered the inaugural 
iecturc to the Bradford School of 
Design and in April IA64 spoke to the 
powerful mamitncliiring interests in 
the town on “the rcTntion of the 
architecture of public buildfru to daily 
life". Afthough be oecasionoliy toured 
the surrounding district, these two 
leclures, the second of which formed 
tlie basis of his lecture on traffic in The 
Crown of Wild Olive (1866^, directly 
conditioned the nature of his involve- 
ment in Bradford's history. 

Malcolm Hardman clearly -finds 
them a sidfideni base on which to 
reconstruct the impact of Ruskin upon 
the cultural life of Bradford: “A web of 
connections and co-operations began to 
emerge, and the commercial and intel- 
lectual life of Bradford is an essential 
part of it". However, whnt is presented 
Is a potpourri of reflections upon Ihe 
writiiiBS of Ruskin which offer a 
kdeidmcqpic, rather than telescopic, 
vision of his contribution lotlie centra] 
pubUc debates of the mid-L9th cen- 
tuiy. 

This is not lo suggest that there are 
few rewards from reading this book. 
Malcolm Hardman Is knowledgeable i 


.‘iIhiuI Kii<>kiii and provides n ficsli 
Hpprnach In lli.iilfonrs miliisirinl .iiul 
s'uilural dcvciupmi-m - ijuting tin.' 
1 'halk‘ngc which Ruskin |>rcsi'iitcd i<> 
Bradfnrd's inilusiriii] iiitddli: • I iv.. Me 
Tccnnsiructs the riiliuriil iiiul .tKi'.iL 
activiiics of such Mr.-idfiird nui.itilcs us 
James Lobky .nnd Allrk-il Hiirns, 
liiuchvs upon ihc issue of cl.'iss rcl.i- 
tions and expresses RusLin's cmiccrii 
(oprnviikc Bradford nunuriicluicrs ui 
look In the u^ualily. niihcr ilian quanti- 
ty. oMife and louiicnipt tocoinfiinc art 
with viork. 

If there is nne clear underlying 
ihenic, it isrhal Ruskin sought loact as 
u link bciwoeii the Angficiin social 
reform and Chartism nf the 18311s and 
l_84Us and future social reform activi- 
ties. Ii was this perception of a “debt to 
the future" which helped moiivute him 
to contemplate the need for govem- 
mcni irnini^ schools and manufactur- 
es in Unto This Last and to utienipt to 
spur men into unrelenting dedication 
to public service in The Crown of Wild 
Olive. Hardman secs in the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party and Fred Joweii - 
the first Labour MP for Bradford - ihc 
continuity of the social reform which 
Ruskin had siisinined: “Less obvious- 
ly, he was helping in prepare the way 
for the socialists of the 
Notwithstanding its merits, this is a 
l)ot»k which will trusiratc many read- 
ers. Tenses are mixed, many para- 
graphs appear to amtain two or three 
scparuie tlicmes and there arc many 
flights of argument: typhus in Brad- 
ford is mentioned and discussed vin 
references to the River Aire, Malham 
and Kirkstall Abbey. A more direct 
and less fragmented approach would 
have been welcome. Indeed, good 
editing might well have prevented 
some seclionsof this book becoming of 
merely antiquarian interest. 

There are also far too many gaps in 
the argument and evidence, even “an 
expenment in Victorian cultural his- 
tory" must be more rounded in 
ap^ach. It is true that Fred Joweii 
was greatly influenced by Ruskin's 
Unto This Last but it would have been 
helpful if there hadbeensomc detailed 
explanation of how he nnd other 
members of the early political Labour 
movement were attracted lo Ruskin. 
Tlie mid-i9th-ccnlury maicriai also 
lacks depth und understanding about 
Bradford sociely . » fnii'mg whicn could 
easily have been icctificu by reference 
to Jack Reynold's wJendid book The 
Great Paternalist. This appeared in 


1983 and, through the medium of Sir 
Titus Salt, provided a most informed 
and thou^lfriJ aonlysis of Bradford 
soefely for the years J 8 tW to 187d. 

Fred Jowett recalled, In J927, how 
the work of Ruskin could be used to 
entice even those wbooouJd nor attend 
sodaUst meedogs: “If the reader of the 
handbill couldni come to the mcering 
at all events a well selected passage 
from Ruskin might give his mind a 
jolt". Hardman has probably tolled his 
readers to an awareness or Ruskin's 
influence upon Bradford. It is thus a 
pity that the impact of this book is 
rrauced by the absence of a clear 
pathway through a swamp of detail. 

Keith Laybourn 

Dr Laybourn Is senior lecturer in 
history at Huddersfield Ptdytechnic. 


Aule& Exceptions and Social Order 

ROaERT B. EEJQERTCfN 

Examlnfiig ethnographic evidence from soclelieB around the world and 
analyzing selected societies in greater detail, this book aaks why people make 
rules, then make exceptions to them, and why for some rules thara are no 
eMiepilons. 

£23.60 Hardback 340pp 0-520-05481-4 

Culture and Depression 

Studies In the Anthropology and Cross-Cultural Psychiatry of 
Affect and Disorder 

EDITED BY ARTHUR KLEINMAN & BYRON GOOD 
Some of Ihe moat Innovative work on the emoHone and illness la occuring In 
oross-Gullural research on depression. This book examinee the conirovareiss, 
agraemante and problems in Ihie research. 

£38.26 Hardback 630pp 0-520-05493-8 

Good Company and Violence 

Sorceiy and Social Action in a Lowland New Quines Society 

BRUCE M. KNAUFT ' 


A comprehensive study of sorcery In e Melanesian society, this book will be of 
Interest to scholars Interested In theories of social practice and those with an 
interest In aggreaelon or violence, deviance attribution and sorcery. 

£33.95 Hardback 350pp illue. 0-S20-05530-B 

(0783) 

UNIVERSITY OF California pr-ess 

' 1 126 Buckingham PitaqeRoad LondonSWlW9SD 
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iincniploymcni consicIcMblc 

Bi^^H HH ^1^^ i'l)i<lli'n(!t' ^icri'niypcs 

employed women. 

MArliii and Wallace have done a 
sehiiiiirly and solid sodulogieal job of 
■« Tf T conirihuting to the new. more accurate 

%/\ conception of how women [ace and 

T f experience redundancy and uncm- 

« ■ plijyment. 

Academic economic research has 
Ifl il llrrM.ll 111 also been focused in recent times on 

answering important policy tjucstions 

about women's employment, more so 

Working Women In Receastoii: in the USA than in Dritain: however, 

employment, redundancy and we arc I>cginning to catch up. The 

unemploymeDt study of women s employment has 

by Roderick Martin and undoubtedly §iven «; 

search in Dniain a large boost. Women 
i f iVir- ” -. It , fi*> d«d Efliin/ ra/ is the latest and most 

Oxford University Press, £....50 and sophisticated of a series of publications 

^^■95 which have addressed the question of 

ISBNO l987flOU60niid87R0052 whether the Equal Pay Act has had any 

WomenondEqualPayitheefTectsof impact on women's wages relative to 

legislation on hmale employment and men's.^ It is not a book for non- 

waBealnDrllian specialists. 

byA.ZabaIaandZ.Taannalos . Tlie ratio of women s to mens wa«s 

Cambridge Ui.iv«5ilyP«s5.£19.51l ™ 

■ ISBN05213m«82 E™sVer ia rt.V,he did 

Relatively little wns known about reduce the unexplained gap between 
women ill work prior to the l9W)s, and women’s and men s wages by between 
flllhougli much reseiirch has emerged JOandSOperceiil. Researching such a 

since, gaps in our uiulersianding are conclusion involves the complicated 
still being identiflcil iiml filled in. The multivariate exercise of making sure 
Irodiijon nf neglecting women had Us that there are no other concurrent 
foundations m ussumptions ihul events or changes which might explain 
women's economic role was uiiiinpor- the improvement. The authors constd- 
Ifini and that everything that needed to cr and dismiss a range of alternative 
be known abniit women employees explanations which include changes in 
could be captured in a few stereotypes, 
ft has sometimes been difficult to 
break through these barriers to serious 

study; women's unemployment, for a 

cxnmpic, has only recently been the ■ | V*! AG 

focus of research. When the break- JI^IJ 

ihrou^ has come, the results have . 

often Dccn surprising; certainly they iwi 

have been a challenge to earlier pre- Ifl If fT I f L 

conceptions. ^ ^ 

Martin and Wa^llaee set out to study Emerging Risk In Inlematlnnal 
women made rcdunclani in the eary i-i 

J9S&. Tll=ir s.udy of five firms in 

different parts or the eouijirv was *“*“e«blll<y faihelMOs 

intended to cumplenieni a large-scale e V J'®'*. *!1 

survey of women's employment, the Allen « Unwin, iifi.50 

Women and Employment Survey, ISBN 004 .^32098 8 

undertaken by Che Department of Debtand Danger: the world financial 

Employment, and the Office of crisis 

Population Censuses and Surveys, by Harold Lever and 

Men’s exMriences of unemployment Christopher Huhne 

were welt documented at the time Pennuin £2 05 

since the loss of a job to someone lewMn Vj nov.^ a 

assumed to be n primary wagc-eanier , . 

was (houglil to have Jevustalinu iiii- Uuiih landing loDevelophig 

plications. Women’s in.s.s of jobs, Countries: the policy altcrtiallvcs 

however, if they were not assumed to by Fred C, Dvrgsten, William R. Cline 

take work seriously. Iiiid been thought andjohn Willlainsuii 

to be relatively unintPoriimt to (licni. Institute for Iiiternnilonal l:coiioinlcs, 

They cimld, after all. happily fill up £|| 95 

their time with luiusework. iciiKioauii'yni'it 

Like several other studies rmblishcd 

in the some year, Marlin and WnlliKe For many less developed countries 
demonstrate unequivocally that such a (LDCs), the oil price rises of 1973 
view of women's redundancy is false, marked the end of an epoch differently 

Women’s responses to redundancy, than for the industrial world. Whereas 
like men's, are determined by a com- growth slowed substantially In the 
plex set of iniluenccs: their age, their OECD economies, as Snowden polntf 

health, the duration of their unem- out, middle income non-oil LDCs, 

ployment, their level of setllement, esp^ally the major exporten ot 


Tlff:ilMiuSniGilKK EDUCATION SUPPLKMKNT 7.3.86 


Countries 
in debt 

Emerging Risk in Internatlnnai 

Dunking: urJglns of flnnncial 

vulnerability fa the 1980s 

by P. N. .Snowden 

Allen & Unwin, £]<S.50 

ISBN 004 .332098 8 

Debtand Danger: the world financial 

crisis 

by Harold Lever and 

Christopher Huhne 

Penguin, £2.95 

ISBN 014 052.301 8 

Dunk l^'mllng loDevelopljig 

Countries: the policy alturiiallvcs 

by Fred C, Dvrgsten, William R. Cline 

and John Willlainsun 

institute for Internniional Economics, 

£11.95 

l.SliN08K132U32.3 

For many less developed countries 
(.LDO), the oil price rises of 1973 
marked the end of an epoch differently 
than for the industrial world. Whereas 
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their previous, work experiences and 
the prevailing labour market condi> 
lions. Women experience the same 
hardship, poverty, lost pride in their . 
work, and lost satisfaction of inde' 
pendence that men do. Where women 
may differ from men according to 
some research, is that they do not see 
redundancy as a challenge to their 
een^r itentity in the way that men, 
"the breadwinners”, do. VIowever, the 
results' of recent research on women's 


Work 

schemes 


Future Workt Jobs, seir-employmcnt 
and leisure allGr the Industrial age 
by James Robertson 
Oower/Maurice Temple Smith, £15.00 
and £6.95 

ISBN 0851 17 259 9 and 2601 

■Unemployment leads to debt and 
poverty, social isolation, mental de- 
pression. family discord, physical Ill- 
ness and il also contributes to crime 
and civil disorder. The'numbe'rs uncm- 

? Ioyed in 1986 are without precedent. 

cw believe things will get any better 
in the fbrseeable future. What are we 
to do about this latter-day plague? 

James Robertson says we nave three 
options. The first, "Business as Usual” 
strategy, is the faith of Labour, 
Alliance and Conservative parties who 
all believe that increased competitive- 
ness leading to greater market share 
will stimulate vacancies thanks to rapid 


out, middle Income non-oil LDCs, 
esp^ally the major exporlcra oi 
manufacturers, mainlined fairiy 


ihc structure of women's employment, 
a deterioration in men’s pay or disin- 
buiional changes. More controversial- 
ly they argue that flat-rate incomes 
policies openiing over the 1970s were 
not responsible tor closing the gap. 
Their approach to capturing the effects 
of incomes policies is pot entirely 
convincing, for example, in their treat- 
ment of part-time work. Neyenhejess, 
their results coincide with other British 
studies of Ihc effects of equal oppor- 
tunity policies. 

Perhaps there arc lessons for us to 
learn in Britain from the fact that more 
numerous American studies reach di- 
ametrically opposed conclusions on 
the question of whether anti-discri- 
mination legislation has been effec- 
tive. Whether British research will 
uncover other possible explanations of 
some of the women's improvement in 
relative earnings in due course remains 
to he seen; the deterioration in the skill 
differentials between male employees 
over the 1970s is one possible iinin- 
vesiignicd explanation of Ihc improvc- 
meni for women. Tiic antliors' results 
support Ihc case for strengthening 
nnti-discriminniory legislation ns a 
means of improving women's position 
in Ihc labour market. 


Shirley Dex 

Dr Dex is lecturer In economies at the 
University of Keele. 




abled to continue their economic 
growth without balance of payments 
adjustmenLs to higher oil prices. 

As long as world demand was ex- 
panding, these countries could gener- 
ate suf Mcient export carnjngs to .service 
and refinance an Increasing volume of 
short-icrni debt. However the second 
round of oil price rises together with a 
shift toward restrictive monetary poli- 
cies ill the major OECD countries, 
produced an unexpectedly severe and 
prolonged global recession. High 
American interest rules and over- 
valued exchange rates in .some debtor 
economics e.xnccrbntcd the debt prob- 
lem. in August I9B3 the Mexican 
crisis, u 9U-day suspension of external 
debt paymenti, showed how delicate 
the world financial system hnd be- 
come. Commercial hank rinanve dried 
U|) and Ihc less developed eountries 
began milking niassivu net fmancial 
transfers to the West for debt scrvlvc 
nml rc|)uymcni. llic IntormilUmiil 
Monetary Fund stepped in to organize 
a nackaec that would prevent Mexico 


forniHlly defaulting, nnd insisted on 
western commcrcml bank participa- 
tion. Mexico was not the only country 


stroiw growth performances for the 
ensuing decade. 

This development was based on an 
accumulation and a redistribution, pf 
world debt. Oil producers, unable or 
unwilling to spend ^ their rains, put 
them on short-term deposit in the 
Euromarkets or directly with western 
commercial banks. The banks then 
“Tecycled” the money to the middle 
income LDCi who were thereby en- 


growth. However, the recently 
observed phenomenon of "jobless 
mowth” has undermined that hope. 
iTie second route is hyper-expansion- 
Ism (HE). Here high lechnology-in- 
duced expansion requiring few work- 


ers results in a society in whicli ih^ in 
work prove willing to support the 
drones in a life of leisure. It has 
obvious appeal, but what about the 
dignity of the kept masses and how can 
we be sure the employed elite will be 
prepared to pay for our board and 
lodpng? Finally, there is the sane, 
humane and ecological alternative 
(SHE). It entails a radical shift away 
from the present conjoining of work 
and employment towards the develop- 
ment nr'ownwork" in community and 
household , perhaps not for wages, but 
in ways which are personally satisfying 
and sodalfy useful. 

Robertson's book is a polemical, 
rather repetitious, advocacy of a 
"guaranteed basic income" for every- 
one so that “owmwork” con be ex- 
tended from what he regards as its 
incipient form in the ''informal eco- 
nomy”. He makes it all sound terribly 
subversive. Ibis shift towards a do-it- 
yourself world of work which will 

.'■ii. N 1'. I • ' .-i *.v,« 
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Women on a data processing production line in a Manchesier olSni 
the mid-1970s, a picture fk'oin Objects qf Desire: design aniux 
1750^1980 by Adrian Forty (Thames & Hudson, £12.95). 


centre" banks would have lost 127 per 
cent of their canii:il in June 1984. 
ITiusc banks would then not merely 1 k‘ 


illiimi<i, which the Fcileral Reserve 
could ape with, but insolvent; their 
net worili would lie negative. If unin- 
sured depositors were to lie saved, u 
massive nuiiomilization programme 
would he called for, far greater thmi 


In dirhcuUles. Argentina wns suffering 
from unique problems thsit In 1983 

S ve her debt service obllgallonfe; of 
luble her foreign exchange receipts, 
but Brazil’s debt Ktvlce/foTcign ex- 
change ratio had risen to 93 per cent. 

Western banka and therefore the 
entire western economies were in 
some danger of going down with these 
LDCs, for lendiHg wns extremely con- 
centrated among Banks and countries. 
If BrazOTan debt were to be written off, 
Citlcoro would lose about three quar- 
ters of Its issued capital and Cinase 
Manhattan would lose 57 per cent. 
Such a disaster would probably trigger 
other country defaults; if Meinro, 
Argentina and Venezuela also de- 
faulted the nine American "money- 


destroy the "employment empire", I 
am not convinced, hoxvever. We have 
heard this "post-industrial" chatter 
before - Andrd Ooiz gave a chic 
Marxist version several years ago. 
^bertson presents much the same 
line as a business radical - yet nowheie 
does he make out a serious case for 
there beiog a significant break with (he 
past. All that is discovered is a lot of 
new technology, with discemable ori- 
gins in established corporate and milit- 
ary groups, and the apparently intract- 
able (and connected) problem of mass 
unemployment. 

Further, Robertson’s enthusiasm 
for the "informal economy" is based 
on hope rather than fact and he seems 
unaware of the argument that the 
vogue for home brewing, house and 
improvement and weaving, far from 
heralding a break with the "formal 
economy", Is an integral part of the 
phenomenon of consumerism. ’The 
evidence for that is formidable: vrit- 
ness the empirical findings that those 
most active m the "informal economy” 
^ also employed in the "formal" and 
fiiat the strateaes of key "post-indust- 
rial corporarions hayp targeted the 
home for their latest tecTinolo^es 


thfll required for Continental Illinois in 
1984. Thu Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corpurnlinn (FDIC) nus reserves of 
about S 17 billion, iiicluiling $4.5 billion 
committed to CuntineiUul UUiwis, 
compared with (he $34 biilion capital 
of tne nine largest U.S b:mks in 
September 1984. FIDIC miclil lliere- 
fore he unable to repent toe earlier 
rescue on the larger scale required. 

All three hooks hrnmlly agree on 
tills outline of the debt pronlcin. They 
differ in their lntende<l audiences uiui, 
to a lesser extent, in ihoir nuliuy 
rccommcndiitlons. Snowden, aiming 
princlpaily ni higlicr education, wants 
to understand why and liow banka 
allowed country loans (o become so 
threateningly large, why it U that the 
"invisible hand" does not seem to haw 
produced the "best'of all nossiWe 
worlds" in Interaatlonal banking. Hu 
argument U that the Eurodollar mar- 
ker acted as n "veil of ignorance”, 
making bank liquidity seem greater 
than it actually was. Although a retail 
banking market properly engages in 
maturify transformation, the Euro- 
markets are wholesale markets also 
doing that, allowing individual banks 
not to be mismatroed. There, reci- 
pients of large deposits lend to other 
banks. The consortia principle and 
syndicated loans similarly limit any 
one bank's exposure to a particular 
borrower. But large Individual de- 
posits in these markets violate (he 
stochastic principle on which retail 
bankiru is based. 

In addition sovereign lending raises 


(cable, video, kitchen appliances, per- 
sonal computers, and so on). 

There is much insight in Future 
Work and some telling criticism of 
orthodoxies; Robertson deplores the 
limited roncept of work as employ- 
ment vdiich is shared by capitalists and 
coramumsts alike and tries to picture 
alternatives at a time when the "new 
realism” is stifling imaginative projec- 
tion of possible futures. 

However, having no notion of how 
we might achieve ^ange - it seems a 
matter of people becoming "con- 
scious" of the stultification of the 
"factory mentality" - Robertson does 
not gel us very far. A requisite of 
change surely is agency, whether class, 
corporate or state. Since the dominant 
agencies in Britain are determined to 
continue on the same lines as before \ 
anticipate "future work” will be simi- 
lar, and as scarce, as it is at present 


Frank Webster 

^rank Webster is lecturer in sociology 
at Oxford Polytechnic. * 
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Is elegance 
^ enough? 

' feAcknawledgethe Wonder: 

lliestoryorrundamental physics 

mV '' {SBN0BS274766 land 7985 

Elemtntan' Particles 
* ' (sicoadedtiioD) 
i byI.S.HushH 

z Cambridge University Press. 

^ £27.50 end 

|SBN0S21260922and2783SX 

During 1982-83 a series of historic 
discoveries at the proton-antiprolon 
colliding beam accelerator at the Eiim- 
tlon line in a Manchester odiRi Cenire for Nuclear Research 

ids qf Desire: design and u« rCERN) provided dramatic confirmu- 
les & Hudson, £12.95). tlonofthccsscntial truth of what had 

' si>me yean earlier come to be called 
(he "standard model" of matter at the 
uMlIest known distance scales. Thinra 
the problem for credit marketstfcufi' are m^eof quarlu and leptons, whiA 

iiorrowcr may choose to deluU k Infract by exchaiming the Q^tantu 
loan size increases so does IheimJt (photons, W ^ Z losons and gluons) 

of c;ilculaled defaults. Restricti»i cl three basic force fields (electro- 
loan sizes such as ‘couDtry fea; ma^hc, weak, and strong, respcc 

therefore reduce defaults im Ir ^ j » *i j j r 

interest charges. TTie market iIdk; Funbet. tte r^ed dynamics of 
iiKukuuute. Again new cmistwc!! separate fo^ fields is now 

ciii..y fower "Stfls" than wderstood u ansmg, m each case, 

foreign lending banks becsKfe;. from the same underlying princiole. 
differeni iriiiial oorKolisiis- Consequently, as Professor Squires 

writcs,“Theitotylwhichdc5cribcsour 

ShMJl rfcir enliy ptesentkBowlcdpofthese matters] is 

tiiicH.m. iwM . no longer a catibaue of unrelated 

kKcsiSwa. AikstiSi% 1 Su'td'ShSST' "'"Th.; 

forelxn loan commiiTneni duik) ' ' ' ' ■ 

returns wuWdecUwjBW^^ . cxperiLnts are. bv w nc 

OSes the wandards at /cast, expensive: Squires 

^ SSrablc. be behevw. ' « wide ^ of readers” on 

maintain that the situationlukp Ihe reader his belief that 

because the balance is tippiapl^' for (beorctical beauty can 

of default by the LDCs.fbeJo| w phyilcal truth. For example, 
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maintain that the situaiionht^ 
because the balance is tippiBp^' 
of default by the LDCs. 


reUlippinPv 
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sacrifices irnposed by the 
ment programmes, l(ieim[X»^’.. 
receiving positive iransfenluO^; . 
seeable future, devclopedcotfw- , 
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With regard to gauge theories, he says 
hut such a beautiful idea just has in 
be rcley;iiu to the real world", anti tliat 
Willie the beautiful .story he will tell" is 
undoubtedly a great tribute to tlie 
power of (he human intellect", it Is 
also, ofeourse. a far greater tribute to 
the one (call u God, chance, or 
whatever) who conceived its subject". 
In short, his readers will ho inviicd 'To 
acknowledge the wonder". 

With beauty as a strong sub-lhemc. 
Squires invites comparison with John 
Polkinghome's 1979 book The Panicle 
Play, m which he wrote that 'This most 
atetract of subjects (mathematics) is 
the one which holds the key to the 
universe . . . The use of matncmatics 
to comprehend the universe shows a 
relation between (he workings of our 
minds and the structure of ihe world 
... 1 believe this is one aspect of what 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel is 
tcitmg us". Although both the tncolo- 
cy and the syntax are tighter than in 
Squires, a certain congruity of purpose 
is apparent. 

Whereas Polkinghorne tried to dis- 
pense with formal mathematics 
altogether, on the grounds that more 
would inevitably be required ‘Than the 
layman is likely to have at his com- 
mand”. Squires thinks that the “pur- 
pose of mathematics is to make dirn- 
cuU things easier". In language some- 
what reminiscent of an examination 
syllabus, he declares: "Familiarily with 
mathematical notation and manipula- 
tion (at about the standard of A level 
students of mathematics or physics) 
will therefore be required by readers 
who wish to follow bU the details". 
Those details are given and highlighted 
as beautiful. 

Is Squires's approach successful? As 
a professional particle theorist it is 
dilTicult for me to judge. Certainly I 
thought (hat his discussion (new to me) 
of electromagnetism did successfully 
convey Ihc power, and beauty, of 
general symmetry arguments - sup- 

E lemented by more than a touch of 
indsieht and the use of A-level vec- 
tors. Maxwell’s remarkable prediction 
of electromagnetic waves, and his 
identification of light as such a wave, 
arc very well described. But what 
about quantum electrodynamics ond 
guage theories generally? Hcic. Folk- 
inghuriie achieved grcoier success by 
placing more reliance on quosl-geo- 
motricai ideas of symmetiy - which oro 
both fairly easy to visualize and also 
important to the physics. Instead, 
Squires emphasizes (lie simplicity and 
Ihc power of the single idea of local 
phase invariance - but the reader may 
well wonder wherein, precisely, the 
beauty lies. The convcntioneil answer 
Is, of course, in the symmetry. 

Much beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder. I cannot myseu follow 
Squires's motivation for composite 
models of the W and Z bosons, and I 

is integrated along a curve in the 
complex plane, running from one end 
point to the other. Tnu Immediately 
relaes the question: how docs the value 
of the integral depend on the curve? 
llie answer, tredltionally named for 
Auguttin-Louis Cauchy, is as follows. 
If two curves between the same end 

G lints can be continuously deformed 
to another, without crossing any 
points at which the fonction becomes 
mfinite, then the integrals along Ae 
two curves are equal. Pursuing this 
idea leads to the discovery that it is tte 
topology of the plane that governs the 
deep structure of complex integrals. 

Any text on complex analysis must 
grapple with these phenomena and 
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sary to prevent future enj^ (be arm rfSHf *”^®*^®**> or loca^ 
they also want to see - i and it bS 

given to non-bank long-Jri® , , .^.^yrouthemaridan’s toolkit, 

lending. • ^resentS number system can be 
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lem is a major ' ®onplexnum£.^^ Anatogously, the 

disappear it ignored- ^ ^ 

books offers plausible Plane Imda •^**®*’ , geometry of the 
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lem is a major «ssue . jjCfi, ■'coopig, «ne. Anatogously, the 
disappear it iguortfjjlptf , Plane. The"&? ® 

books offers plausible PJ®nc 1 m5s ,8cp®^ of the 

present difficulucs bsswjjj^ jheic phenomn!° a Pfrpo®“ena: it Is 
analysis, and for (bat ^ spwiai the subject 

James Ss 

micj at the Universiiy forreso^dS? 


epsilons and deltas and difficult man- 
ipulatioos. Ferfonning these with com- 
plex rather than real numbers can all 
too easily result in hopeless confusion. 
Yet in many ways complex analysis » 
simpler than real analysis. For exam- 
ple, if a function is dlfferentiBble once 
then (locaUy) it Is differentiable in- 
finitely many times and has a conwr- 
gent power series expansion. Nothing 
r^tdy like this is. true in the real 
case. 


is an unqualmea success. 11 wuiatw 
plen^ M pictures to illuminate the 
geometry. It avdds unnecemary eom- 
pU^ons such as the J®”*®”. 
theorem (every closed toop has an 
inside and an oiit^). by 
the definidon of “curve s^lhing 

more manageable, yet luffignt for 

practical purposes. A^ it JJJJ? 

sSSsSa 

*“ln*a 3 dillon to the basic topics 


|l«) lira find iiiikJcU ijt which (tiey ;ir« 

l'inimlsi;iic^<if ui ■•iish«nr' panlck-siit 
.'ill ulcgani. (1 shniild .ilsn liale snth ,1 
Mli; to tiL-fiill Ihc ({iiHiiiiiiii of liglit.) 
Ntif <ln I (tel tiint u slandurU grand 
unified tlicorv winch Iws 24 g.iuKc 
quiinl.'i is "rather less elcgiiiit” liiiin .^11 
•.iltcmiitive theory which lias 224 of 
them. Indeed (his raises a fiinda menial 
question, much Jcbaicd in (he trade: is 
cl^imce enough? All of us arc sus- 
to '•fme extern ai least, by Paul 
Dirac's ofi-quou-d remark tliiii “it is 
more impojiam to liavc beauty in 
one s equutiuns ihan to have them fit 
experiment". Ludwig hollzniaiin, on 
the other hand, pronounced ihui ele- 
gance was for tailors. 

There is a wider sense in wliieh we 
may question the sufficiency of beauty 
or elegance. In the "coda" to his book , 
Squires tells us of his belief ihut physics 
'exists through a design and purpose in 
the conscious mind of one whom I call 
God", and invites us to share God's 
pleasure, recorded in Genesis, in be- 
holding all that He hns mudu. God is 
the Greatest Mathem;ilical Physicist of 
Ihent all. But the God of Genesis sixiri 
began In have eertnin regrets. We 
cannot ignore the different und icmlilu 
kind uf beauty that was horn in Ihc 
Alamogordo desert in 1945; nor (he 
more (earful symmetry of the arms 


race between cast and west, “'liic 
physicists," said Robert Opnenheimer, 
‘have known Sin." We necil more than 
aesthetics to guide us to (he whole 
truth about the world and God. 

Squires's book is a remarkable tour 
de force, and bears vivid witness to his 
own excitement and wonderment at 
the “new physics". That by Professor 
Hu|hes is a more straightforward 
affair - a second edition oT an estab- 
lished undergraduate textbook fiist 
published in 1972 - In which the author 
places his emphasis largely on the 
physical properties of the particles and 
on the experiments which enabled 
their determination.' Following a 
broadly historical route, Hughes traces 


lap Aitchison 

Ian Aitchison Is lecturer In theoretical 
physics at the Universl^ of Oxford, at 
present on leave at CeRn, Geneva. 


00 Fbuiier and Laplace transiorms, 
the othw.oD oonforroal mappings. 
Both are important In the solution of 
differential equations. Hie Fourier 
and Laplace transfonns provide slick 
melboot for solving linear differential 
equations - ordinary and partial - and 
also lead directly to important braq- 
cites of mathematics suen as harmonic 
analysis. Confoimal mapping Is a 
geometric theory of transformaboni ta 
the plane with applications to fluid 
dynatiiics and potratial theoiy, and 
culminates in a solution of the 'Dlticb- 

^ T^ book continues a trend estab- 
Utiied by several others on the same 
subject that have appeared In recent 
years, to emphasize the mmetne 
nature of complex analyw and to 
simplify Its technical trswings. It in- 


dua» many warninsi to me student of 
potential msasler. Best of all it ex- 


“to be practical witnout being utilita- 
rian and to be rigorous without being 
over-sophisticated or Aissy". These are 
admlraoie aims, admirably achieved. 

Ian Stewart 

Ian Stewart Is lecturer in mathematics at 
tte l^tversily of Warwick. 


Volume two of "Contemporary Con- 
cepts in Physics” - L. B. Oldo'i 
Pardcle Physics: the quest for the 
suhsAinee of niitfAwee - has been 
published by Harwood Academic at 
$M.OO and $12.00 


I particularly liked the way in which, 
in most cases, Hughes includes repro- 
ductions uf nctuiif data, or of graphs 
from the orightui pupeis - usually with 
H icfcreucc. Alihnugli the titunrclicul 
presentation Is admittedly scantier and 
ui parts insecure, such realtivcfy mind 
blemishes could be eUminated during 
the reprinting that this useful book wiH 
surely receive. 
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The Theory of Polymer Dynamics 

S. F. Edwards and M. Doi 
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Quantum Concepts in Space and Time 

Edited by R. Penrose and C. J. Isham 

Ti IIS hook proviVic-s nn nriri-rvEinerit ol the prciont ^laius an j (uiurc- developnionts of 
qu.'inlum tlujory. 

0 19 8S1072 9, 420pp-. 'Ikis., Ciaiondon Pre'is. May 1936 C40 

Mofecular Beams 

hi. F. Ramsey 

Thio book piovidoo an accoiinl of boom'; ol electncally neulrai parlicl.?s. it ropresarts 
a ixiinblo contnbution to lh>^ iiit-r.uun:- ol atixnic .mil moiocuKir stiucturo. 

0 19BG202I 2, •17flp(>., illu?...Ciafc-txlon Prii^i, 190*1, popwl^ack Clft 
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Quantum Theory of Collective 
Phenomena 

G. L. Sewell 

In (Ills book, ttin thisoiy k; nut vvitliin Hie kamnwoik ol tha inocJoin loan erf slatistical 
machaiiicn, and is ioriiiulnt<,iJ m riqomur,, tiiungl^ rcilulively simplu, irvillionKitic.'it 
terms. 

0 1 9 851371 2, 250 pp,, illuH., Antil 1986 ^55 

Monogrcgjhs at the Rtysics and Chentislry ol Materials 

Strong Solids 

Third edition 

A. Kelly and N. H. Macmillan 

The third edition of this Important text maintains the high slandorda aiKl much-piaised 
approach of the previous editions, wtdia bringing lha subjecl up-to-date. 

019 851362 3,350 pp., Ilus., Clarendon Press, July 19B6 £35 

AAviograptis on the Rtyslcs and Chemistry of Matai^ 

Acoustic and Electromagnetic Waves 

D. S. Jones 

Ttiis book alms to provide a unKisd ueatrnerrl erf acoustics and elscltomagnetisnx, 
btinglng out both their comn on and disparate foarfures and the way b wnch 
cross-ferliUzeUon ocrocs. 

1 0 10 603360 0, 768 pp-< Clarendon Prevr, Marrih 1906 Cl 

A First Course In Coding Theory 

Raymond Hffl 

This book provides an efemanlaiy, yet rigorous. Iniroducfkyi to the theory of 
error-coneettng codes. 

0l9B63BO4 9.192pp..au8..Aptin9B6 C2( 

019 853603 0, paperback C9.8f 
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Industrial Numerical Analysis 

Edited by Charlse Elliott and Sean McKee 

The akn of this book Is (o lllusirate the role of numerical analysis wllhin Ihe ovemll 
problem-eolvirig eMTOlse by meens of case studies drawn from Ihe Interacifon of 
rnsIhernatlcIwBvvIIh Iridusby. 

0 19 853190 7, 260 pp., IDus., Clsrendon Press, February 1686 £20 

The Mathematics of Surfaces 

Edited by J. A. Gregory - 

This book considars modem mathematfeal tachniques aultabla lor the description, 
analysis, and corrpJter aided design of curved surfaces. 

0 19 '853609 7, 294 pp., Clerendon Press, March 1986 £28 

I kiatSuteofMakiemm^endiis^spIlcalkmsConlerBnceSeflee 
New Series No. 6. 

Random Wave Propagation and 
Scattering 

Edited by B. J. Usclnekl 

This book presents a seleollon of topics from the Uieory of random wave propagation 
written by experts In the field. 

019B53a070,360pp..Ulu8.,ciarendonPrass.Maich1986 £40 

frtsMufo Of Mathemefles and As AppliceUorts Gorifisrencs Series 
NewSeriasNaS 

An Introduction to Mathematical 
Analysis 

J. B. Reade 

This book afme to give an Introduction to that part of mathemetlcs which has come to 
be known as Anal)^. 

0198532671. 102pp.,aarBndonPre88.May1986 £15 

019 653268 X.P4>eib^ £7.50 

An Informal Introduction to 
Theoretical Fluid Mechanics 

James LIghthill 

Sir James UghthlR, one of the foremost auUxxItles In iNs Held, has here composed a 
first IhlroducUon to the theoretical mechanics of fluids. 

019 853631 3, 300 pp., Ilus.', July.198B £26 

0 19 853630 S,paperb^. i- £12.60 
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; AtlasofFiniteGroups 
by J. H. Conway, R. T. Curtis, S. P. 
Norton, R. A. Parker and R, A. Wilson 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. £35.U0 
ISBNO 198.531990 

Finirc groups arose Viisiorkally ns 
finilc sets of permutuiioiis or trans- 
formations, closed under h natural 
operation of composition. The second 
half of the 19in century saw the 
development of an abstract theory and 
the hceinnings of u classinention 
theory. By the time of the first Interna- 
tional Congress of Mathematics in 
Chicago in 189.1, there were two 
definite strands to the theory; on the 
one hand, there was a general theory; 
and on the other, a liciailcd descrip- 
tion of specific groups. In particular, 
the ideas of "simple'' and "conipoiiMd" 
groups had been introduced, analo- 
gous to the concepts of prime nnd 


composite miinbers, to distmeiiish be- 
tween those groups which could not be 
"factored" and tnosc which could. 


Simple group.s arc thus the building 
blocks of the subject. In a certain 
I sense, the dctcmiinalion of all groups 
enn be broken down into finding all i tic 
simple groups and then finding out 
how to glitc them together. Such a 
naive view of the sul^cct. however, 
would be analogous to suggesting that 
questions in number theory can he 
answered sitnply*fron\ a knowledae of 
all primes. Tnus, although the classi- 
fication of simple groups has been a 
dominant theme ouring the past 75 
years and Its completion a massive 
achievement, the nature of the subject 
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Solid State Physics 

R«-Uiue of second edition - 

].S.BLAK£MOR£ 

TIus book Udesle^ 10 Mivc u a fini xezt for acounc on the 
pbvMu of ■ol'ids.llieeinpkiiHS is on ciytulUne mUcIi snd these 
' ideas are developed Iot ntdee vibrations, the ihcoiy efmexsli ind 
aeiTueonductors.Theauihorhs«provitl«daeomprehciurreflecouDt 
of the nbject wludi will also be of cenildcrabie uic to siudcnu and 
reseeichen in other disicpiines. 

5M pp. i9»S 0 S21 309J2 8 Hard covets MO.OO net 
0S2!3tJ9i0 Paperback£9«9Soet 

M^ssbauer Spectroscopy and its 
Applications 

T. E. CRANSHAW, D. W. DALE, G. O. 
lONGWORTHand C.E. JOHNSON 

This book describes the principles and cechniquesof Mdisbauer 
Mcccroieopy andgoesofi toditcuniiaapplicationsiiivirious 
Uelds.Itwiil notonly be valuable in physics but also in chnnisiiy, 
maietials Kieiice, geology, biology, surface saence and iny subj«c 
in whichMAsibauer spectroscopy unda application. 

tI9 pp. 1986 0 S2I 30482 2 Hard covers £20.00 net 
0521 3IS2/ 2 PapeAsel(S7.95net 

■ Noth in paperback 

Renormalization 

An Imroduction lo Renormalizationi theRmormaliuation 
Group and the Operator-Product Expansion 

JOHN C. COLLINS 

PrCollins here provides aclear exposition of the isuihcmaiical 
techniques which have, in the fast decade, allowed the discovery and 
eaploiiation of quamum field cheoties. 

. .offersasysiematic and thorough preseniaiion.aialevel 
accessible 10 ilioscalready familiar with the rudiments ^quamum 
theory. . . , certainly a most useful advanced teat.' 

The Timei Higher Bdumtim SHp^tnuHt 

3S0pp. 1986 OS2I3H777 Paperback £13.95 net 
CrmhiiV^e MomtgrjphsoH Mathemetieei Phyua 

Statistics for Nuclear and Particle 

Physics 

L. LYONS 

I Written by a non-staeisiiciaji for non-sutisticians, this book 

emphasises the practical approach to those problenu in siatisties 
whicbarise regularly in data analysis siiuuions in nuclear and high 
energy physics experiments. Many of the techniques discussed are 
of reliance to physicists iti other nranchei of the subject, as well at 
to data analysts. 

226 pp. 1986 0 521 25540 6 £39d)0 net 


Probabilistic Properties of 
Deterministic Systems 
ANDRZEJ LASOTA and MICHAEL C. 
MACKEY 

This book ehows how drnsitiei irise in liinple deterministic 
cytiems. The auihon give a unified treatment of a Variety of 
ratbeiuticri ^cems^ncradnedepiitici, ranine from one- 
dimeneibnal diicreie tune tranifonnations through continuous time 
sysieme desnibed by incegio-partial differeniiil equations. They 
‘umplu from many scientific fields to illuiw ate t he 
utility of the techniquei presented. 

JR pp. (9K 0 f 2{ MRS X «4d;00 net 



Modem Techniques of Surface Science 
D. P. WOODRUFF and T. A. DELCHAR 

(•^53pp. 1986 0- 52130602 7 £5000 net 
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is changing as we ask what the con- 
sequences arc. Many interesting ques- 
tions about groups can be answerad by 
checking properties for the simple 
groups alone and further questions 
may naturally pose themselves. 

As both answering questions and 
posing new ones require a detailed 
knowledge of the simple groups, this is 
the information that_ this mammoth 
atlas attempts to give. The finite 
simple groups fall into certain well- 
described infinite families, together 
with 26 exceptional groups known as 
the sporadic groups. The infinite 
famites had all been described by the 
early 1960s but only five sporadic 
groups were then known. The largest 
of the sporadic groups were postulated 
in 1973, but only shown to exist in 1980 
- around the time that it was shown 
that no further simple groups beyond 
those then described could exist. An 
important step in its construction was 
the compulation of its character table - 
a 194 X 194 array here impressively 
displayed in eight pages. 

It is around the sporadic groups that 
this atlas is based, together with the 
smaller members of the infinite fami- 
lies which are involved in them. Its 
senior author, John Conway, came 
into the subject through his discovery 
in 1968 of the three groups that bear his 
name. At the time, these were remark- 
able, ns they contained many of the 
then known sporadic groups as sub- 
groups. It is now about 15 years since 
Conway embarked on the project, ns a 
"picture of the universe", with the goal 
of including all the known information 
about Ihc simple groups and (heir 
envelopes. That, or course, was an 
ideal, since constantly more iiiform.T- 
(ion would be found. The final out- 
come therefore reflects the authors' 
view that some sort of uniformity 
should exist. 

A 27-page introduction to the 242 
pages or tahlc.s provides an elegant 
survey of the simple groups and then 
dctaired instructions on how to read 
the ailiis. Clearly . the authors luivc hud 
to make difficult dccLsums about what 
material to present and how lo present 
it - the labelling and Liyout snowing 
their ingenuity m its best. For exam- 
ple, in writing down a character table, 
the conjufiucy classes must be labelled: 
here, this is done In such a way that the 
power maps between classes can also 

Celestial 

positions 

Spherical ARfononiy 
I^RobtpM. Green 
Cambridge University Press, 

£40.00 and£lS.OO 

ISBN 0521 23988 5 and 31779 7 

Although the flavour of astronomy has 
changed with time, the basic ingre- 
dients remain the same. On the one 
hand lies positional astronomy: where 
are the stars and planets, how fast are 
they moving, ana along what paths do 
they travel? On the other lies the 
science of celestial objects, with physi- 
cists. chemists and geologists appmng 
their skills to things "out there , at 
some considerable distance from the 
confines of the laboratory. As time 

E by the mixture changes. With 
0 Brahe in the 16th century it was 
I cent position, 2 per cent science. 
Today that baiance is exactly reversed. 
For centuries textbooks on posltion- 
. al astronomy have undergone a much 
gentler pace of evolution than their 
companions in the observatory library 
- thoK texts on astrophysics, celestial 
chenusiry and planetary geology. Take 
W, M. Sman'iSphericaiAstronomy os 
an example. First published in 1931, it 
was produced with relatively minor 
revisions and updatings in five other 
editions, culminating in the 1977 edi- 
tion revised by Robin Green. Smart 
has now been replaced by Green's own 
book on the subject, and I have little 
doubt that Greenes will last as long: it is 
better than Smart's; and that is no 
mean compliment. The subject-matter 
hu also been extended slightly, with 
Green adding both radio astronomy 
8»d the effects of ^neial lelativity. 

Textbooks on spoerical astronomy 
areusu^ly approached on three levels. 
First, there is the university under- 
graduate confronted with a short 
course on celestial mechanics, eager 
^ a g^de bulging with worked exam- 
ples, further problems, and easily 
digested clues as to how to sail through 
examinations. With its 520 closely 
padum pans Green's book will ioevit- 
ably contain far more than is needed: 
and ih^r^ » iiMia u... . .. ' 


be read off from the same tabh 
efficiency of presentation confej 
throughout the atlas. '' 

How did the authors decide thki.' 
include? The main features art 
citaracter tables of simple groun - ' 
their envelopes, but there a 
considerobic information about t‘i 
groups, presentations and x^.- 
gcomciricnl descriptions of thetm/' 
As the authors say in their 
lion, when in doubt, "think 
rcnsonnblc person would 
go u step further". Like any 
exercise, liowcvcr, this is a 


project: indeed, the authots ^,,4 
liavc more Information which 
willing to disseminate, 
although the atlnscontaiiuontyc^.j 
ary character tables, many nodr^! 
character tables have now txeau*i 
puled. The authors have also aaAQ,i 
the “involvement" nucsttos teb, 
sporadic groups. At the time cdp.'' . - 
ing, only whether Ji was 
the “Monster" was in doubt; t^l^•. 
now shown that it is not. 
ment is ingenious- easy oncesu^j 
totally ad noc. This is the halburljl 
the school that produced thisrii ' 
Although the tables were pr^,:i ; 
from the authors' computer 
the reader should not infer ihaet! 
results presented were oblBjaedtqj 
a computer. For the most p9t,i| 
cntnpuiaiions were done hijil;i; 
computer was used only to kb! 
information and to carry out Nmal 
checks on the character tihiii; 
Although the authors give due wsnttj >' 
of the possibility of errors, 
f,*ir fewer thmt would have been dis< |- 
duced by regular typesenii^ 

No utfiis will tell yoo where to (bt; 
the .survey benchmarks. In ihemx[ 
^irtt, this atlas is a compeodiindi' 
iuronimtion, fur muchof wnlch tbexli ! 
no detailed reference. But (baldoBl 
not detract from its value. Ike ills | 
contains information that caiuut k 
found elsewhere, and collatu tfljrii 
under a single cover. It will no duti ' 
Ik* an indispensible tool for iboe 
interested in the. subjed fw on; 
years. 

Michael CoHlns i 

Michael Colliits is « if 
lor in pure nuiihemniit^ * 

Colleftf, Oxford. F 

6- 

Student to wander I'way , 

courae syllabus taio 
tun. Second, there 
profeaslotiai In the HeW ol w 
astrometiy and celestial niecns» 
Though few and far betweefl, ^ i 
peoprewlll And Green's book UM^i 


foundation text. .1 

Third, there is the vast am»«*f 
astronomer who on rare 
need to dive into a book on 
astronomy to come speedily io|t[ 


with such varied ^ics as heftopig 
coordinates, the Tniele-lnoesin^ 
of analysing binary star ofbits,^^ 
ary points ui a superior planet 
rent motion, relativistic effe^ 
shifts, the equations Bjoplinb^ 


north-south oriented raoio , 

meters, annual and secular .* 

in a star’s coordinates, the ' 
between the Greenwich nienoi^ 
the ephemeris meridian, the («*'■ f; 

ticadvanccofperihcUon.ana»»: 

this case, we must not only w S 
book is clear and rigoroos, •... 

also ask if the story can be . 

quickly without ha^ngio - 

through many previous cnaptwj; 
answer is yes on all three j, j 
Though written like IQC S ft ; 
mathematics books, the 
being tfaveiqped unatnbiguoi^/ ‘ 
by step, the book is not JjJj- 
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A History of Algebra: from 
^.KfiwArizmt to Emmy Noether 
by B. L> van der Waerden 
Springer, DM98.00 
1&N3540 136I0X 

7w SD yeara ago the Dutch mathe- 
nutirian B. L. van der Waerden set a 
tread in algebra through the pubUca- 
tion of his magnificent two-volume 
work. Moderne Algebra (1930, 1931). 
Pa^y derived from the lectures of 
Emil Artio and Emmy Noether, the 
treaiise showed a generation of stu- 
deatt of mathematics how to do algeb- 
n in a thoroughly modern way by 
using abstaet and axiomatic methods. 
Kow In his eighties. Professor van der 
Wsenien has been writing on the 
history of algebra. TVo years ago he 
coDipietcd the first volume of a scries, 
(itonteiry and Algebra in Ancient 
CiviUzmon (1983); and this short book 
|i the second in that series. As for 
many years he has had a deep interest 
tB tbe^tory of mathematics and the 
euel sciences, it is natural that he 
should write on the history of the 
nbjeet on whose development he has 
hsa nieh a strong impact. 

Allbou^ the book covers the 


Calculus 
of vectors 

a^dge University Prc«, 

05.IB and £b.0U ^ 

ISBNQ521263l74and 269296 

» 55X * ‘cnstirs - 

» now 0 widesprend 
rCiS .» wide boiy of 

aiwei of niS" 2®***ods and icch- 
V?Ifldcid^ geomet- 

*uchcconom?«f “ techniques bring 
fo "Imow ^Jnh W aoo notation 
iog SSS^^'”’P"’Wcminvolv- 

ShSA*‘>V«'ons. thev offer 
comoarahi^ P|*W* a leap forward 

: Kinetic 

theory 


Spherical Asironomy will no ^ 
become an essential co®fSj 

C astronomen- It ofly 

, however, for it to 0“^ 
become a much lowd one. 

David Hughes 

David Hughes is 
astronomy and physics at W 
of Sheffield, 
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series 

yevSSlJ “ooogra^s aimed at first- 

Su& thi» »>ooIt 

baSc tfSS?*; *5“ with tke sort of 
eullv they need in an 

W well-illustroted 

thcorii reducing kinetic 

SuirScteffui.* compass re- 

late Uie^ • ***o*¥ht, on the whole I 
dlcburv which Pen- 

Preiemarif* the level of 

Hrci^latioqhebBs adooted. 
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B. L. van der Waerden. 

period from the time of the great 
ninth-century Islamic mathcmalician 
al-Khwarixmt to the time immediately 
before the publication of Moderne 
Algebra, the author does not try to 
discuss the entire history of algebra 
during this long period. Instead he 
concerns himself with three major 
Mils of the subeci: algebraic equations 
fin the sense both of school mathema- 


or neutron diffusion). These, hovi^ 
ever, are reasonable choices. 

lliougb oondse, the development 
is by no means dry and it contains 
plenty of Insighls that students should 
enjoy - for instance, when the aufeor 
discusses the dependence of mean free 
path on spe^. surface slip in viscosity 
mbiems, and van der Waali’ equa- 
tion. There is the occasional tendency, 
however, to slide too quickly over 
certain basic points wbidi m my m- 

E rience oten conAise students, rar 
Etanee, there is too little on the 
meaning of temperature, rnean free 
path, and solid angle. Nor is it made 
^pletely clear on first acquaintance 
that the "degrees of freedom'’ Involi^ 

•_ aSM«p4Si}/wn fheanrAm mflV ID- 


the student In his first year am a few 
loose statements which n^t sow 
seeds of confusion later. In chMter six, 
for instance, the student would prob- 
ably get the impression that van der 
WaalT equation is accurate and suc- 
cessful. . , . ^ 

Such criticisms, however, should not 
be taken loo seriously. This book 
supplies a real need, and I thlim that 
students are going to read It with 
pro fit. \ ; ,■ 

J, R, Waldram 

/ R. Wtddram is lecturer in 

the Cavendish Laboratory, Univertity 

^\Cofidfidi^‘\\ f.i ‘'jirri ;:»■ '•Mi.'i f V'’ 


Chapters four to 1 4, dL'.’iling with the 
19th and early 2l)th tcniiirics. form the 
best Mart Hf the hi«»k. 'Ihc .'uitlinc 
insiders Jtimng others the wt»rks of 


MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS 

K MAUnL 

'Flif; (iulhor hi:', produced u tnaim:lreiin undergraduate text on analysis, 
disai:-»ing the central ideas in the fust rheplern and providing example." 
and exercL'te:;? throughout the text 

DUE MAY IMS ISBN C 7131 3S29 S 
ES.B5 noi ipprox papoi 240 pages 

RINGS, FIELDS AND GROUPS 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ABSTRACT ALGEBRA 
R D J T ALLENBY 

'Very stimulating and lalhei unusual iniioduciion to absliact algebra. It 
contains most of the results, methods and ideas one would like to include m 
a &I.S 1 year undeigraduale course on abstract algebra The malerial is 
carefully chosen and very accurately presented ' - The Mathematical 
Gazette 

ALREADY PUBLISHED ISBN 0 713 i 3476 3 
£10.96 nei pupar 320 pages 

OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 

SS COHEM “ 

A book which allows a fairly numerate bul not necessarily malhematical 
reader the capability to make use of many of the ideas of operational 
research The text contains no calculus or advanced algebra and each 
topic is illustrated by worked examples with numbers talher than the more 
usual symbols 

lusr PUBLISHED ISBM 0 7131 38S8 X 
EB.68 Ml popn BBS pages 

BASIC NUMERICAL METHODS 

AN INTRODUCTION TO NUMERICAL MATHEMATICS ON A 
MICROCOMPUTER 
R E SCRATON 

A text that shows how lo make use of the cunenl generation of powerful 
microcomputers to apply numerical methods lo problem solution. 

Compuler programs (in BASIC!:) will run with Utile or no modificalion on 
many commonly available microcomputecs. 

ALREADY PUBUSKED EaBH 07I3L saai 2 

&4.9S Mt paper 100 pages (07M) 


Gatnis, Jcirdun, Lie, trartan. and 
Noether. As these chapters deal with 
some hard mathcniaiics, the reader 
must come prepared with n good 
background in modern algebra, i-'ur 
example, chapter seven sunimarizcs 
C^nuUc Jordan's rruit^ das .Stibstirn- 
tjum et des Eauathm Algihritpics 
(1870), showing how the great French 
algebraist extended and applied the 
group theory of Galois in the first 
rompicte ircaiisc on the subject, 
^apter 13, on representations of 
unite groups and algebras, examines 
Emmy Noether's influential paper ol 
1929 on hypcrcompicx quantities and 
the theory of representations- a paper 
denved from lectures given by Noeth- 
er at Gottingen in 19^-28. Van der 
Waerden wrote up the notes for these 
lectures; moreover, he gave Noether’s 
work a special place in his Moderne 
Alubra. 

As this history is primarily about the 
mathematics and not about the mathe- 
maticians who created it, the reader 
should be conversant with the algeb- 
raic theories being discussed. Regret- 
tably the book does not delve into the 
deeper motivation for the larger dc- 




vclopment of aleebru; there is a great 
deal more to the history of modern 
algebra than is revealed here. Never- 


rest of the book concentrating on the 
development of algebra dunng the 
19th and early 20lh centuries. Even for 
this later penod the author is not able 
to cover the history fully. But this 
would lake several more volumes. 


dents in physics or applied mathema- 
tics emphasizes local differential 
geometry, especially differential 
forms, but avoids global considera- 
tions like topology and even fibre 
bundle structure groups. It is not, 
however, a dry mamcmatics text, us it 
is filled witli cxiimpics nnd eommnn- 
pitii'U HppIk'iitimiK - il even shows how 
to gel out of impossibly tight parking 
spaces - and it is written in an informal 
style, persuading and exciting the 
render as it educates. 

The author, a noted researcher in 
general rclolivily, treats a number of 
topics which nro new in texts at this 
level -> including contact structures, 
jets imd let bundles, and twisted 
tensors (related to tensor densities) - 
and innkcs extensive and well-in- 
formed applications to electromagnet- 
ism, classical mechanics, thermodyna- 
micB, and general relativity. In addi- 
tion, the many worked examples illus- 
trate physical applications, such as to 
fluid dynamics and special relativity: 
there is, for example, a nice discussion 
of the rotating disc; and the discussion 
of the use of ouferential forms to study 
differential equatious, an important 
(eebnique in souton theory, is the most 
extensive 1 have seen lo a textbook. 


theless, it is worthwhile to have the 
thoughts of a mathematician and histo- 
rian of such great distinction on the 
development of algebra. 

Dale Johnson 

Dale Johnson ivos lecturer in niat/iemn- 
tics at Hatfield Polytechnic until 1984, 
when he returned to the United Slates. 


Edward Arnold 

•11 liodloKlSriucir'.’ lioiu.ion. WC1B3DO 


Given these features, it is all the 
more disappointing to report some 
disadvantarcs. There are few exercises 
for the student, who is expected to be 
able lo make them up. Most results 
and theorems are simply stated with- 
out proof and jusiifiedwith examples, 
inevitably leaving Kome Mibjccis 
vague. DcliaUions too are Komemnes 
implicil, which cun leave gups: fpr 
example, there is no definilioii of a 
twisted vector that would relate ft to 
the ordinary tensors used in the book. 
Perhaps worst of all, students may And 
too many of the book's hundreds of 
diagrams difficult to undentand: the 
captions arc frequently bland and 
inad^UBte - a particular problem 
when, as otten hajmns, diagrams are 
used as substitutes for prools or defini- 
tions. 

These drawbacks do not detract, 
Iiowevcr, from Ihc oulhor's infectious 
enthusiasm for his subject and his 
masterly grasp of the modem way of 
studying mathematical physics. 

Bernard Schutz 

Bernard S^utt is professor of applied 
mathematics tmd astronomy at Unh 
versity Qillege, Cardiff. 


Why is Quantum hAechanics the twentieth 
century's greatest mteUectual achievement? 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO DI8CRUTE MATNEMA11CS AND IT8 APPLICATIONS 
KKalmsnson 

The focus el this text Is ihs Intsrplay bslwsen maltwmalica and computer aolenca. Wdtien for both progronunsrs and non-programmars, II 
finifnlnrm the toolca of dlserate mathamailci In a dear, eccasttUe manner, emphaatolng appIcatlOM, fxnblBin-aolvIng, and atgoiiihma. The 
eonoa^l th^lportthm is Mrocfuced early, and ft becomaa a common thread throughout. Over 1300 graded axardeaa are provided. 

360pp(apptox)«iBriB86«201 14847 8Aianl/£34.95 

UlBCnETB MATHKMATtQS WITH COMPUTER 80ENCC APPUCATIONS 

R Scvaidiis and W B Robinson { 

This text Is arBf ffifp i i y designed to leach the toptoe of a dieereie malhetnaUee couree to computer edance atudanie at a first or second year 
level K provides a variety d computer science eppUcailone and olao Inerudes an Inveeilgatlon of algorithms. Extensive learning aids rdnloiee 
tfw studant'a undoratondlng. 

448 pp(approx)/ 1 986/0 6063 7044 5 /horcVE 14.65 
INTERMEDIATB QUANTUM MECHANICS. 3o 
H A Bottle and R JacMw 

Graduate sludenle of both IhooretieBi and experimental phystea wll find this volume an excel lent supplementary text lor a seeond'courae In 
quantum mechanloa. R gathem together malerial which otherwlM has to be axtradad from eevaral l^e. apeefallsed textbooks and covers 
quantum mechanics applied to mBn)^body, epeoWeally atontto, •yslams. The latest edition leaturee expanded proUems. 

4QOpp/1966IO 8053 0757 6/papei/ei6.8S 
COMPUTATIONAL PHVniCS 
SEKbonIn 

Theappllcailon of the numerical power ol compuiem to the etudy ol physics lathe aubject this book. Provldno experience In the modeling ot 
^yalcal ayetema on a computer, each chapter has adlseu salon of numerical lechnlqueB and simple matheinatlcal Bluetrallons. Exemplesand 
proleeis am euppl^i lor each, a brief exposition of B phydcal system la followed by a program which modeie H usir^ the rannerical lechniquea 
discussed in the cha^. The con tent Is language-lndependeni, although BASIC ia chosen to Implement the exa mptes and pro)scte. The book 
indudse a diskette that conialna all oMhe programs for the IBM PC. 

250 pp/l 686 n ^ 6430 1/paper/E38.B5 
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tuei lentl Isaac Asimov 

A Number for Your 
Thoughts 

Malcolm E Lines 

A unique collecllnii cl some ol the most 
Inierestinq fads an'f speculiiliuns about 
numbers Irom the time of EucIliJ to the 
most recent compuler research. 

A rlcl^ source of entetialnmenr and 
Infoimallon . 

Wiiai is a Prime Number^ 

Or l^iendly, or Perfect or Weird one’ 
hlow inan^arc there? 

Who has found llie largest yet known? 
Is one liilinity larger than another’ 

A iTHin/illoia. up m tiie-rnintiie account of r/te 
Hirer ekdling queUions and p^•tsislent 
mvstcritt of nvmbu theory 
Martin Gardner - Contributing Editor, 
Scientific American 
Marrh IQMi 224p|> lUus p.iperback 
n 8527'! dyS I £4 ‘W 
No) dt-fllloWe >«»Hi Aeforri I llfgirr iit if>e USA 


The Mystery of the 
Quantum World 

EJ Squires 

I'hls brjok introduces the general reader 
lo iht> philosophical issues raised by the 
success of the quanium theory. 
What exactly Is wavefuncllon? 

In urhal sense does it represent realily? 
What is the relailonslilpbeiween 
determinism and randomness In the 
mkrourotid? 

The author discusses these and many 
other profound difficulties, outlining (lie 
different points of view adopted by 
various schools of physicists. 

Feb I9S6 I82pp Ulus 
hardcover 085274^55 El8.'S5 
papeiback 0 S5274 S6f> ■! £8.95 


Order from your local boohaelleror from; 


Atlicin Hilufi Uilstol iinil Hnsioii 
ri'( tuiu 1 Ui'ili lilt W.1V. 

Hrislol USl r.NX, 

V, II' T<'lciili')n»‘; <)272 'll J ' 
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MATHEMATICS 
AND PHYSICS 

Electric 

current 

From Maxwell loMEcropbysIcs: 

aspects ofeleciroroegnetlc theory in the 

last quarter of (he nlnefeenlh century 

by Jed Z. Buchwald 

University of Chicago Press, £59.50 

ISBN022607882S 


The phrnsc “elnssical physics" can be 
rather confusing. Although in general 
we speak of clas-sical physics as 
opposed In quanfum physics, this sim- 
ple usage suggest a nomogeneous 
progression lhat simply docs nol exi.s(. 
Even if wc restrict ourselves to eleefro- 
magnetic theory and to the late I9ih 
century - nutting aside classical 
mechanics, inermodynamics and the 
whole of "early” classical physics- Ihc 
phrase still carries two distinct associa- 
tions. On Ihe one hand, it calls to mind 
James Clerk Maxwell's theory of the 
electromagnetic field, perhaps the 
archetypal theory of classical physics 
and that which wc would most natural- 
ly contrast with the quantum theory. 
On the other hand, it calls to mind 
H. A. Lorentz's electron theory -the 
theory actually displaced hy quantum 
theory. 

But surely, it will be argued. 
Lureniz's theory was n development of 
Maxwell's? And so it was, both in 
Lorentz's own view and in terms of the 
prcvniliiig historiogruphy. which lends 
to focas, naturally enougli, on the 
electromagnetic theory oflighi. Max- 
well's theory, in which light emerged 
as an electromagnetic wave form, set 
the seal on the cfbslcal wave theory of 
light. Lorentz's own early interests lay 
in the application of electromagDetic 
theory lo optical problems; Indm, In 
his electron theory, the wave theory of 
Ughl was maintained, to be challenged 
only in the 20th century by the new 
quantum theories. But if we look not at 
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“Will It [the cannon ball] fall back down again?**, asks the legend in 
this woodcut from an edition of Ren£ Descartes* correspondence. The 
experiment was proposed by Father Mersenne, contemporary and 
friend of Galileo, to test the behaviour of fhlling bodies. From the 
revised and updated edition of I. Bernard Cohen*s Th$ Birth t^ a New 
Physics (Norton, £14.95). 


the nature of light but at that of 
electricity itself, and at that of matter, 
then Lorentz’s theory was far from 
beingadcvciopmcnt of Maxwell's: the 
two were in fact in strict opposition. 
Indeed, had Maxwell lived to see the 
electron theory, he would certainly not 
have recognized it ns a version nf his 
own. 

Maxwell's theory, both in his own 
hands and for the most part in those of 
his British .succc.ssors, was n pure field 
theory. Not only light but also every- 
thing else was continuous: there were 
no such things as discrete electric or 
mnterial particles. Aliliouch Maxwell 
would talk conventionally of such 
par(iclc.s, scicmificaliy speaking they 
were no more than fahcls describing 
the apparent effects of continuous 
fields, ^us, an electric current in a 


wire, for example, was not for Maxwell 
a stream of electricity; rather it was a 
manifestation of an electromagnetic 
state existing in the space, or field, 
surrounding that wire. Tlie field was 
the realily dcscrihcd by his thc»>ry; the 
clcctriciiy itself a mere appearance. In 
Lorentz's electron theory, however, 
the particle of eleciricilv called an 
electron became the fniulamenial 
physical concept. 

Faced with tills conlrasi beiween a 
pure field theory and what niichwiild 
describes us a mierophysicat tlieoiy 
(one that ilescribeil a microsiriiciure. 
in terms of electrons), the i|ucsiioii 
arises a.s lo liow physicists iiiiiiiaged, in 
the Inic 19th century, to get from one 
to the other without any apparent 
radical theoretical departures. How 
did what in Buchwald's view was quite 


a revolutionary change come to «a 
without any overt revolution? ^ 

Unlike the more obvious coitctutu 
leaps on which the history of 
tends to focus, however, thiscSSi 
must necessarily be sought qI- 
medium of the technical physic; it^i 
this is what makes it interesiini h'' 
any attempt to paraphrase the 
for a technicHlIy non-proncieot^. 
cnee would almost certainly 
defeat the point. Accepting tnh.Bu). 
wald has rightly written unequivocOr 
for the trained physicist. '( 

The result is a somewhat hii> ' 
going tdme lhat will bequite ‘ 
ble to anyone lacking a fairly 
background in physic. Itdoespme^ 
however, a fuscinaiing story thnie 
greater justice than any other 
think of to what physicists were : 
ly thinking and doing in this peii/ 

Not content to 
the language o 

which he secs with some justi^i 
as being thoroughly imbued 
notions of Lorcntz-siyic micropb]t; { 

Buchwald goes to great pains lowi 
tray 19th-century field theory hi 
from modern overtones, 

With this as a basis, Bucbwaldb^c 
to show in detail how the thectyia. 
systematically misunderstood hyps' 

it is used in 

chemistry to great effect: and its 
inferences in terms of energy levels can 
be used lo calculate the entropy of a 
substance. Calorimetry can be used to 
the same effect using completely diffe- 
rent data. The pvo calculations agree, 
I'uiiltavriUuiWepoilraiiofnRysinBil lay the Denbighs. Hence, entropy 
the late mb eeafat • values must correspond to objeettve 



mathematics 
and PHYSICS 

Objective 
measure 

Entropy In Relation to Incomplete 

^KX.^nblgbandJ.S. Denbigh 
dambridge University Press. £17.50 

present the hisio()i[ ISBH0S21 .,56771 

t modern-day pbt'’ this vrell-wriltcn book, father and 

i • irack down and seek to 

destroy the missile of subjectivity laun- 
ched against our beloved concept of 
entropy - a thermodynamic quantity 
v^ch measures disorder in some res- 
tricted technical sense. 

Their first argument is drawn from 
Denbigh, the elder, it says roughly; 
systematically misunderstoodby’ya'. spectroscopy is hard-nosed and vener- 
titioners on tne continent and aole; it is used in astronomy and 
the course of a seria of le^;. 
analyses, the pure ftcid concept cas', 
to l>c supplemented and supplasUdij 
concepts relatiii| to a supposed 
rostriicturc, and in particular bvlhidi 
the electron. The resulting 


r 


was pnicttsixl in 


.'mil a useful corrective to those du 
will) - hv focusing on the (heOTktd 
liulit and heal rather (hati outbid 
elecii icily |xt se - have tended to^ 
liver ilu- revolutionary aspects olib 
ciccirtm theory. 

John Hendry 

John Ht’ntlry is the ani/ior of 
Creatum of ijumtum Mtamtt' 
(Rehief, /W/) iimf "Jama Clrrkile- 
iivrt <iHf/ thv Thetin of the fiW 
tniigni'iii' Hfld" (Atfm Hilget, 
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BLBMBNT8 OP BBLATIV1TY THEORY 

I . byD.F. Lawdnn 

Thlnlntfoduotlon w ihn fundamental Ideas ol Special Relsilvlty Theory is written so that 
it will be easUv undereioed by readers whose methsmetlcsl knowledge extends no 
further than soma alementary algebra. The phyeleel prlnclplea and conoepts Involved in 
the iheoiv are clearly described, and maihematioal traatmant of the subject la kept to a 
minimum. Beale conce'pta ere explained in detail to give a thorough understanding ol 
raletlvltv theoryfrom which It will be possible to progresato a deeper study of the aubject. 
0471808B26 116pp Novambar'BB (pepar) £4.96 

EXPERIMENTAL MEASUREMENTS: 

Praolslon, Error and Truth, 2nd Edition 

by N.C. Barford, Department olPhyaies. Imperial Callega of Seienea and Teehnidogy. 
Lenden 

This book la deeigned as a leboratory workbook, introducing simple Ideas wdthln the 
raedar'a expeclance and building upon them In order to enable students to present 
rasuliB in e olaar end eocuraie manner, before maanrlng the underlying theory. 
Confidence In using stetlatlcel methods In practical eltuetfons la astobfiehed by thla 
'common aaiiae' approach, encouraging the student to progress lo more cemplax 
iheoratlQBl concepts. All the inetltemsilcal techniques required are davetopad in the 
book BO rrtoretwB to other texts le nol neceasery. 

0471907014 174pp Oaiobar'QB £19.00 

047190703.2 174pp Ociobar'85 £4.96 

CALCULUS: ONE AND SEVERAL VARIABLES, 

Bth Bdllloii, Part I and Part II Combined 

by 8.L. SaiBB, EV HHle, (daeaasadi and J.T .^Anderson, Hamlltoij Collage. Clinton 
A revtaed and updated presentation ol ealculua with epplfoeiions to engineering and 
the ecloncaB. 


Finite 

steps 


Discrete Mathematics 

byNonnanL, Biggs 

dareodoa Press: Oxford University 

Prcss,£30.Q0and£lS.Q0 

ISBN 0 19 8532520 and 8532660 


"Discrete mathematics deals with cal- 
culadons involvinig a Rnite number of 
steps rather than limiting processes. It 
is not a new field, but recent rapid 
growth in the areas of computer sci- 
ence, statistics, and operations re- 
search have served to stimulate in- 
terest in and shape the structure of this 
i>ranch of matnemarics.” Althou^ 
about 20 years ago there were viitually 
no courses in discrete mathematics in 
British universities, as this extract 
bom Norman Biggs’s book explains 
the whole field has been transformed 
by the practical needs of others. 

Research into combinatorial 
mathematics and graph theory has 
been given more. urgency because of 
diverse applications in the physical 


(Parti) approx, £32.70 
(Pan II) approx. £32,70 
(Combined) approx. £39,66 
IWIE) (Combined) approx.£19.96 


0471 93103 4 approx. 864pp Merch'86 

0471 03104 2 approx. 66Qpp Merch'86 

0471 B7649X opprox. 1 104pp Merch'86 
0471837369 approx. 11Q4pp Merch'86 

GENERAL PHYSICS 

by M.M. 8temhelm end J.W. Kane, both ol the Unfveraity of Meaaaehuaatts 
Thla odaptation of Xnno and Siernheim's Physics, 2nd Edition, la an Introducilon to 
physics for science majors with aomo background In ealculua. It features outstanding 
llluatratlons, provides biological applioattona to phyalca problema, reedlly Idanilflable 
units, hisioricel sketches, and many practical exemplea. 

0471 80906 3 7B4pp March'86 £36.86 

INTRODUCTION TO SOLID STATE PHYSICS, 

6th Edition 

by C. Klttel. Uniirersity of CaSfornia. Berkeley 
The (ext presents both the theory and experimental factaof solids at an alenientBry lavcl, 
with omphaaia on aemiconducloia and on wave propagation In periodic media. This 
laloat Edition includes new chapters on surface and Interface physics and on 
noncivatalllne solids. 

0471 87474 4 656pp March'86 £38.90 

For/unharintarmafim plaata wnte to the TexlbooM Managu -itupoiMnsoplasottonoinii^Mo 
oraiJaUo 


John VViley & Sons Limited 
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sciences, computing, statistics and cco- 
noinic.x. Iiulci'd, lliu I'tiijiliiisis in thi' 

t Kisi on ntlculii.s rmirscs in Ilu* I iriitL'ii 
•Uilus lilts begun In yield in eniiiseh in 
niiilu mitthumtilics uml combiiminrics 
- such courses increasingly fnimiiig :i 
major purl of Ihc curriculum. This 
move has hcuii less apparent in BiUish 
universities, causing one recent wriier 
to recommend devotiag lunrc lime In 
developing skills in eomhiniiinries, 
ralhcr than spendinu it on siihjcels like 
measure theory ('^‘Fiihiiii, rnnclli, 
Radon-Nikodym und their drah 
gang”) or the “fealurcluKS deserts of 
vector spaces and modules”. 

Biggses book is therefore ti timely 
and imporlant addition to Ihe liteni- 
ture. Although other books have co- 
vered similar material, this one stands 
out for its clarity of exposition, its 
careful organization, and for the way 
in which it reduces unnecessary ab- 
straction to a minimum. Its claim that 
“It can be approached by anyone with 
basic competence in arithmetic and 
experience of simple algebraic man- 
ipulations” seems rather rancirul, but it 
can certainly be used by - and is in fact 
specifically aimed at - computer scien- 
tists and others for whom mallicmalics 
may be a tool rather than an end in 
it^f. 
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points 


Liquids and Solids 
by M. T, Sprackling 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £5.50 
1SBN07102 04841 

one of a series of short student 
aimed at covering topics 
whush may by themselves form the 
basis of a rourse of lectures or at least a 
portion of one, this book describes the 
mechanical projperties of solids and 
liquids and explains them in terms of 
microsropic behaviour on an atomic 
8«le.- its coverage, however, is con-, 
sldcrably more restricted than ite title 
tmpUes; POr exampld; electrical ahd 
opUcal properties are mot conridered 
at all: Mechanical Propertfia of Solids 
and Liquids would haVe been a more 
appropriate tide. Within these con- 
stramte, however, it is iemarkablv 

*' 4ala«a».Anvl'*AMi \ / 


or engineering undergraduates for 
whom the book is intended should 
experience no difficulty in using it. 

An introductory chapter on the 
basic structural cbaractenslics of solids 
and liquids is followed by one on Ihe 
so-called “elastic" properties of solids 
r- those deformations of a solid pro- 
duced by external forces that dis- 
appear when the applied stress is 
Tcmoved. Various fundamental nia- 
tenal parameters such as Poisson's 
ratio, Young’s modulus and rigidity 
are defined and their role described in 
mathematical terms — both for various 
geometries and under a variety of 
external influences such as loading, 
pressure and torsional twists. Here, 
fortunately, because everything takes 
place below the yield point, the ma- 
terials survive. 

,TUsk definitely not the case in the 
next chapter, in which irreversible 
proMTOs such as plasHc deformation, 
work-hardening and brittle fracture 
Qcarly, understand- 
mg the reasons for the failure of 
Mtcnals under conditions of high 
steess; such as. occur in jet airmft, is 
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reality. 

Asecond argument, really my own. 
but possibly hinted at by the authors, is 
thb; uilog thermodynamics, express 
the eoiropy of a model system in terms 
of energy, volume and number of 


particles - quantities that have never 
been secuteo of subjectivity. But sub- 
lectiviiy on the letl of an ct|uation 
Implies SI 


; on the right of that 
il^uaiiOQ. Hence, either entropy is not 
sub)eclWe',oi,ifitUsubjectivc, then 
thermodynamics frits. However, as 
the latter is teoswfulatbought for any 
good ihermo^oriclst to contem- 
plate, entropy is not subjective and our 
Mf/tons arc home and diy. They might 

Witaatter? First, the ^mous Amur- 


so that a swtem is with certainty in just 

?tate“rh'.n “t. very LSc 

state, then the entropy may be re- 
garded as zero. Second, Max born 
remarked in 1949 that irrevcrsibllitv is 
fnro "hroduciion of ignorahcc 
into the fundamental laws. PaLc 
Irreversible processes go on. after all' 
even if there is no one in the quad lo 
introduce Ignorance. It is these sort of 
points whjc^ show a lack of care; and 
jh«i^enbighs arc right to pounce on 

Also germane to subjectivity is the 
question of the relation of entropy to 
disorder" for as James Clerk Maxwell 
pmnted out m 1875, confusion and 
order are not properties of things in 
themselves but exist "only in relation 
to the mind which perceives them". As 
this seems eminently sensible, the 
authprs felt forced to destroy the 
ration between entropy and dis- 
Pot "the mind that conceives 
* ‘be air of subjectivity 

which the authors wish to eradicate 
Does enteopy reflect disorder? No. say 
the Denbighs; and, homing in on ihclr 
target, they proceed to give two 
reasons for their choice. 

First, as systems attain equilibrium, 
they become more uniform; and this 
umfbrmity is a kind of order. Second, 
the adiabatic crystallization (that is 
without heatloss) of a supercooled 
liquid takes place with entropy in- 
crease. But a solid is more orderly than 
a liquid. Thus, entropy can increase 
with order in perfectly normal systems, 
just as it can increase with disorder, the 
authors implyina lhat this eliminates 
another potentially subjective element 
from the concept of entropy. 

In fact, I have also maintained lhat 
entropy and order can increase 
together, but only in special cases such 
as are provided by growing systems. 
For normal systems, most scientists 
regard entropy and disorder as cou- 
pled together. Indeed, the authors' 
arguments arc not decisive. In Ihc first 
arguinem, order seems to be used in ,i 
colloquial ralhcr than a tcchuicul 
sense. Teelinieully, order menus llmi 
the system is subject to certain con- 
straining relations which could be 


had tried to think up possible sources 
of cosmic X-rays - were gloomy about 
the prospects. I3iit Oiaccoiii was more 
Impressed hy his scientific godfather 
Bruno Rossi who "expressed «i deep 
scaled faith in the boundless resource- 
fulness of Nature, which so often 
leaves the must daring iinoeination of 
man l^ar behind”. Between 1962 when, 
with a tiny sounding rocket he diseo- 
vered the first source of X-rays outside 
the solar-system, and 1981 when his 
giant orbiting X-ray telescope Einstein 
was shut offTor lack of fuel, Giacconi 
led a thrilling voyage of exploration 
which more than i^ndicateo Rossi's 
faith. By the time he left the field to 


direct the launch of the optical space 
ipe (this August) X-ray astro- 
nomy nad become a mature subject 


telesco 


August) A-ray asm>- 


that illumiaates almost every facet of 
the cosmos. 

Now Giacconi and his lona-standiog 
collaborator Wallace Tucxer have 
written a scintillating account of their 
adventures. “This survey”, they hope 
"gives some sense of the travail, the 
excitement and the delight that has 
attended the birth and ^wth of X-ray 
astronomy". At the rirat reading I 
couldn't put it down, and a second 
more careful study only confirm^ its 
quality. Professionals will enjoy it for 
its tont-iine atmosphere, its human 
asides and its safty xvisdom. The 
amateur astronomer will find in it the 
first readable and comprehensive 
account of the X-ray universe. I would 


also recommend the book to anyone, 
scientist or not, who wants lo know 
something of what the current exate- 
meot in astron omy is all about. 

Michael Disney 



hnH?teVif to demonstrate the electrical conductivity 

of a body is illustrated In this mid-18th-cenlury engraving. ^ 

‘hen lead to less seen subjective elements in this procc- 
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order. The colloquial use of the term 
OfDcr" would enable one lo say chat 
ash is more orderly than the onginal 
«)al because it can form a smtKjih 
layer. But in the technical sense of 
order, the carbon bonds and so forth 
make the coal the more orderly maie- 
nal. The second argument seems to 
Ignore the evolution of heat in the 
transition, which adds to the disorder 
of the system. 

Next comes coarsc-Brolning (chap- 
ter three). This arises Irom the need in 
statistical mechanics lo average over 
groups of quantum states and so 
develop a coarser description in terms 
of these new more nearly macroscopic 
Slates. How big should the group of 
microscopic stales be over which we 
should average? Some authors have 

Sources 
of error 


Practical Statisllcr.for Experimental 
Biologists 
by A.C.Wardlaw 
WiU*y.£27.5UundtU.95 
ISBN 0471 90737 5 and 90738 3 

The muse of this book should be 
Robert Bums. Seeing ourselves as 
others sec us U always arresting. So an 
introduction to statistics by an experi- 
enced biologist invites recommenda- 
tion if only lor its capadly to deliver a 
good dose of practical sense. 

Writing for oioloeists who want to 
do expenmenis and who inevitably 
find that clear conclusions do not fall 
out easily, Professor Wardlaw's main 
concern is to emphasize that results 
will be confused unless the experiment 
was designed with an appropriate 
statistical analysis In miod. Experi- 
mentation is about intervening, nol 
about passively wailing for nature to 
speak to us. 

By concentrating on biologically 
useful topics, the text goes further than 
vrould a more general introduction. 
Wa^law advocates clarite in writing 
and diagrams, and sets a fine example 
by his own elegant style. He explains 
how to make inferences about means, 
proportions, counts. He describes 


dure, and the Denbighs remind us that 
there is a great variety of views on this 
topic. When a theory of macro-states 
in terms of micro-states is developed 
(and it dnes not yet exist), then the size 
of Ihc croup of slates will probably be 
part of it, and in that sense I can agree 
with the authors that this apparently 
subjective feature of entropy will dis- 


iippeor in due course. 
lOvc 

due _ _ 

ledhead) os well as a*survcy of four 


chapter four, the authors offer a 
novel solution of the Gibbs para> 
^ue to K. G. Denbigh ana M. 


aradux 
L. 


other solutions. The paradox itself is 
simple: When two gases diffuse into 
each other adiabaiically the change of 
entropy is positive. It is zero when the 

g ases arc identical. The limiting procc- 
urc of gradually making the gas 


how and why biologists investigate the 
assodalion between variables. And he 
provides eminently practical advice on 
the design of experiments and on 
bioassays. 

All this is informed by a shrewd 
awareness of the different sources of 
error in a biological experiment. On 
the one hand is measurement error. 
Wardlaw does nol merely assert that 
mistakes will be made. He actually 
presents data un, for exampie, rcao- 
mgs from pipettes, and provides in- 
fbrmative aescriplions of such devices 
as the HeJber counting chamber. Dis- 
cussion of the practice of measurement 
ouglil (0 be a standard part of statistics 
textbooks, but 1 am not aware of any 
other which takes this essential inaJc so 
scrfously. 

Errors, on the other hand, also arise 
from the inherent variability of biolo- 
gical material. Wardlaw emphasizes 
repeatedly the difficulty of drawing 
general conclusions from biological 
uivestigalions. No single experiment 
can ever be definitive; no statistical 
rule should be used without careful 
consideration of biological matters; 
and no scientist should ignore the 
established empirical practice of those 
who have gone before. 

Wardlaw Illustrates these points 
with a wealth of detail about real 
experiments, Ihe mathematics being 
kept to a minimum. One valuable 
consequence is that an inescapably 
biological interpretation is given to 
checking the conditions that have to be 
met before parllculor statistical 


llln]ccllk■^ more :tliku luu ulisoluldv no 
effect until - liutig - ui the poiiu of 
iileiiiity the cuirojiy change drops 
precisely to rem. The e.sphinatiiin of 
this st:ite (if affairs cumes in varinu*. 
forms - Some of them simple, others 
(including Denbigh's) rullicr canipJi- 
caied - Htid it is a mailer of taste which 
IS prcferreil. Whai is dear is lhat the 
dis(:ussiun must involve the e\- 
pcriinenlul apparatus which is used - a 
crude experiment miglii not he able to 
distinguish the molecules even if they 
arc diTrcrcni. llius, entropy has in my 
view a meaning only against the back- 
ground of the type of apparatus envis- 
aged as well as the questions asked 
about the systems. This docs not mean 
that it is “subjective"; indeed, it could 
be that the authors agree with this 
view. Their opinion is firmly that 
entropy is an objective quantity; but 
even a length measurement depends 
on the coarseness of the scale, even 
though length is an objective quantity. 

This unusual and ihoucht-provoking 
book can be recommended to a broad 
class of philosophically inclined read- 
ers. They must be warned, however 
that they will not find Jiiuch about the 
important question nf iiicontplcte 
knowledge in Ihc quaniiim mechanical 
context, rightly fudged beyond the 
scope of this slim volume. J congraiu- 
latc the HUihors on having picked up 
one philosophically important ques- 
tion and illuminated it so throughly 
from many different angles. 


P* T. Laiidsbcrg 


^ • J' i'pndsberg is professor of 
mamerrMiics at the University of South- 
atiiptan. 


be 


used. We might 
choose a Poisson distribution. Tor 


methods may 
a ' 

example, nol only because thc'dala 
look Poisson , but also because we have 
biological reasons for judging it to be 
apmopriaie. 

'The book has a few faults. Most 
damaging is that particular sets of data 
are subjected to different forms of 
analysis, which sometimes sits uneasily 
with the emphasis lhat the analysis 
should be prefigured in the very design 
of the experiment. Ignorine blocks, for 
exampie, is not as straightforward as it 
may seem here; it can interfere with 
the validity of the analysis in ways 
which are rather complicated to sort 
out theoreticaliy. In addition, the 
avoidance of computers sometimes 
means that the text is Jndffied to get 
boffied down in arithmetical detaas. 
Ana its educational value suffers from 
a complete absence of exci^ses for 
students. 

None of these reservations prevent 
me recommending the book strongly. 
Many biologists will surely find it more 
accessible than more mathematical 
rivals. And it should be* compulsory 
reading for statisticians - students or 
not - lo remind us that we exist solely 
to provide a service for science. 


Lindsay Paterson 


Lindsay Paterson is lecturer fn the 
deparmteni of actuarial maihemaiies 
and statistics at Heriot-Waii E/riiverjiiy. 


Michael 
nomy at 


A second edition of S. Barnett and R. 
O. CaiiKron's Introduction to Maine- 
nutdcal Control Theory has been pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press at 
£25.00 and £12.50. 


A third edition of G. Stephenson^ 
Pardal Differential Equations for Scl- 
enrfftf ana Engineers has been pub* 
■Ushediby -Longman at£0.95; 


better. Since then, largely due to 
advances In high-speed computation 
and to the ever-increasing applicability 
of the subject In practical utuations, 
the field has assumed major importance . 
There are now many courses in the 
area, some of which concentrate on the 
theoretical aspects of the subject, 
whereas many are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned with its algorith- 
mic aspects. 

Alan Gibbon's book, intended for 
courses of this latter type, succeeds 
admirably. However, as ft is primarily 
aimed at computer scientists, the read- 
er is assumed to have experience of 
computer programming In a high-level 
language such as Algol or Pascal - all 
the algorithms being presented in this 
form. Moreover, as ttie style is com- 
pressed and the explanations frequent- 
ly terse, the book would be unsuitable 
for a student completely unfamiliar 
with the subject studying in isolation. 
As a classroom text, however, with 
worked examples added by the instruc- 
tor, it is likely to work well. 

'The book is written from a theoreti- 
cal point of view, with few examples or 
case-studies of the maiw practical 
applicadons available. Chapter one 
introduces the basic concepts of graph 
^ _ theory, but here the diagrams are 

I. bequenlly looked down on by mathe- confusing in that some represent the 
i.i-jnaUcians i who. should have>. known vertices, qs-black.dots whereas others 


Chinese 

postmen 


Algorithmic Graph Theory 
by Alan Gibbons 
Cambridge University Press, 

£27.50 and £8.95 

ISBN 0 521 246S98and 28881 9 

What Is the shortest route by road from 
Land’s End to John O'Oroats? What is 
the smallest amount of rail needed for 
a railway network connecting a given 
niimher of dries? How many coTo> 


are needed to colour the countries of a 
[countries must be 


number of dries? How many colours 
•/ Disney is professor of asiro- are needed to colour 
« UnlJrsity College.- dardiff. 

and network analysis abound witt 

problems like these, ranging from 


Graph theqi^ 


do not. Also included in this chapter is 
a brief introduction to algorithmic 
efficiency, illustrated by Dijkstra’s 
shortcst-paih algorithm and the 
method of depth-first search. Chapter 
two includes connectivity and a discus- 
sion of optimum-weight spanning 
trees, and introduces the incorrectly- 
nnmed Kirchoff matrix, which actually 
dates from the 1940s. Chapters three 
and seven are more theoretical and 
deal with planarity and colouring of 
grwhs. 

Chapter six presents an extended 
treatment of traversabllity, with ap- 
plications to such topics as the Chinese 
poslman problem and ihe travelling 
salesman problem. Chapters four and 
five deal with some algorithmi6 aspects 
of network analysis, such as the max- 
flow min-cut theorem for network 
flows and the maximum-weight match- 


puzzles of a recreational nature to 
industrial problems the efficient solu- 
tions for wnicb have resulted in savings 
of millions of pounds. 

llie past 20 ye^ have seen impor- 
tant changes In the teaching of graplis 
and networks. In the mid-1960s 
courses were rare and the field was 


ing algorithm. Finally, chapter eight 
F algorit' 

with particular reference to NP-com- 


discusses the efficiency of algorithms, 
with partU ‘ ' 

pletenesa. 


The writing style is frequently slop- 
py and the proof-reading carel^, but 
none of this should worry the reader 
unduly. 

Robin Wilson 

Robin Wilson is senior lecturer in 
,/nffriiarruirfcs at the Qpen. Univfmiiy, 
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Appointments 


D- J- Mackciizic (huitJins); Dr 
Griffilh (huildlncV. K..K. Slocks 
(building); S. S. 1ncn (biiilumg); Dr J- 
M. Kcnshaw (malhcmatin); A. 


'nrporalion (Holdings) 


An elderly mandarin: tIUs watercolour and gouache Chinese 
portrait of the late 18th century is an early example of painting 
produced ftar the western market. It is included In the exhibition 
**ilie China Trade** running from now until April 6 at the Royal 
Pavilion, Drighton (closed Mondays). 


IIEBIOT-WATT , 

Miir^IlM: prS. P. Miijc (building; 

Sl< 

Jig);[ 

nCTIIMIdW (malhcmatin); A. Sadi 
imalhemallcsj; J- L. Jensen (pet- 
roleum engineering). 

MANCItESTER 

Lecturei^lps: Dr L. C- Desi (cell 
bioloey); Dr C. P. Bradley (general 
practice). 

The Unlvcrsily of Wales College of 
Medicine has announced the appoini- 
menl of Dr William Jones Williams lo 
an honorary chair in ihc depardnenl of 
palhology. 

Mr Jack Perrv. chairman of ibe Lon 
don Export Corporation (Holdings 
Ltd. has bwn appointed visiting pro- 
fessor by the UnJversity of Inlcmation- 
a) Business and Economics, Peking. 


Honorary 

degrees 

Tlie London School of Economics and 
t^UlIcnl Science has announced the 
Hward of six honorary fellowihips: Mr 
Roland Dumas, minister for foreign 
affairs in the French govcmmeni and 
former research student in tiie LSE; 
Professor James B. Jolt, fellow of tbo 
British Aca^my and Steve oion pro- 
fessor of international history; The Ri 
Hon Ralu Sir Kamiiesc Mara, prime 
minister of Rji; The R( Hon Lord 
Scannan, chairman of the University of 
London court: Professor Sho-Chleiih 
Tsiang, pteskieat of the Chung-Huo 
Inslituiion for Economic Research, 
Tsipel, Telwan: The Rt Hon Lord 
Wcinstock, maiuuLng director, Qeaef' 
ul Electtie Co Ltd. 


Grants 


BRIffTOL .X .. ... 

Professor E. L. Dagless, Dr D. T. 
Paddon, Dr M. J. P. Bolton and Dr O- 
H. Norton, ftom SERC 

(scape based imnge and patiernproccs* 
sing); Dr C. oTTroud, £44, 7^ from 
SERC (structure, phosphoiylatlon and 
control of cukarjrotlc^rojefn synthesis 

MRC (hypothalamic control of prolac- 
tin accretion); Dr N. J. McMoricnsen 
0 ^ Di F. Cervero, £19,425 from MRC 
(annorectal sensation in preservation 
of anal conlincncc): Dr A. M. Jordan 
Sdirey, £97,433 from 


Dr J. Oolding, £67,728 from Wellcome 
Trust (senior lectureship in child 
health); Dr R. D. Taylor, 130,000 from 
Wclleoffle Trust (mode lu ncilim and in 
vitro significance of alpha-faeloproieln 
In selective control of T lynir* 




man 


Initiation factor 2); Dt C. D. Ingriuii 
and Dr J. D. Wakerley, £34,785 fro 


p^Keratlve nspoiui^; Dr p. Flem- 
ing, £19,922 from poundatiun for 
Study of Infant Deaths (dvvelaniiicnl 
of itabliily of rcyilration in Infunta); 
Professor J. D- Baum, £16,000 from 


and Or D. O. Ooc , . 

Overscu Development Administra- 
tion firypnoosoma congolenae drug 
sensitivity): Mr P. J. B. smith and Dr 
M. O. aymes, £32,824 from South 
Western Regional Health Authority 
selenomethionine by proctatic car- 
cinoma cella): Mr W. Barker, 
£]R48J60 from Bernard van Leer 
^undation (traveller parent project); 


rroiCHVI J. U* WWUAika aswaia 

Novo Laboniorict liliabcics ailiust* 
mcnl and InauUn delivery system). 

VERPOOL 

G. Embeiy and Mr K. S. Lust, 
1,394 from ICI (glycosamlnoglyeana 
ninalval crevicuinr fluid as prognos* 


LIVERPOOL 
Dr G. Embeiy 
£31. 

in gingival crevicuinr fluid as prouc 
tic indicators of active periodontal 
disease); Dr D. A. Brodie and Mr K. 
Roberts, £M6,2^ from Health Prom- 
otion RcHar^ Trait (sporti centre 
uiage and the quality of Die); Mr C. V. 
F. Henfrey, £^.330 Dom BSRC fomall 
producers and policy mnklng in Brazi- 
lian Bgrieuliure): Profeaior P. M. John- 
ion, £20,400 from Unilever Research 
(Ideniificalion and application of hu- 


irophoblui-UK^ . 
ance antigeai In humiun; 
cancer); Dr B. K. Pqk'Sr 
Ward uIcnklnsoB Tna^> 
between metabotkffli^a^ 
cy of vitaraiB Kl); n rif 
£33,000 from PfiKiiftAdr-l 
Professor C. B, JohoiuGi^ 
SERC (helium Uquefia 
alutlica at low (eapeatoB,') 
magnetic Acids), ^ 

STIRLING I 

Dr D. Budgea, £8IJ(DtiF 

(study of sonwarsdesb«, 

bused ou Msteoi); 
Roherts, £136, S0(] fna L'>‘ 
damenid study eg insmi 
culture for in>|nedcoB&V 
aor D. H. Allen sad DiU'i' 

pie, £30,826 from SEKCtlK 

well Bridge Psbriaton UiN 

Society (nechinliiu d t, 
biogenesis by Sdiwiuc(2U:l(! 
Price, £30.751 frotn SEU(a' 
of traaslocated protelu^ 
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Appointments 


Universilitis 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


Publications 


The Further Edurailon Staff College 
hoi publiihed the fint in a new oeriesaf 
“Studies in Fiiriher Education**. Enti- 
tled, In Seatdt of the Risponsivt 
Coutie, Eraat Tbeodossin's li3-page 


study li baaed on interviews with 
educators and Industrialists about 
perceptions of the relationship be- 
tween FE colleges and employers. 
Price £S, ISBN 0268 3817, ISBN 0 
907639 38 1. 

How to win research money and influ- 
ence people; the third in the University 


of Blrmln^un'i Ediiirial; 
vclopneut Adv^ Cox 
series of oeeatloul pribh' 
Writing Appliemeiu fsr b 
Cr^jjedlied by W. L BodS; 
R. i. D. Rutherford. 
costs £2.30 post bu (roaPte' 
ford, A&TM, Uiilvenlljdb 
ham, PO Box 363,813271: 
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LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS 

(Flaad-Tbtin) 

Bohool of Mai 
The up 
July rt 
yeait. 

Thu iip^intee uill he ctpet-seii le 
utc^hro the aeUtlilei in numhet ihroiy in 
■lie MhiXil Mil thiiuld htnc ■ itiong 
h.ickgronml In iiumbai ihrory et tome 
cueiiuie diKipbne inch ii al^btaie 
Gcnnitliy, eomhiMiPrtcs, luuiltr antlytli or 
fiifoiinuilun iheuiy. Duiia wuj lAciude the 
luftfhiiis ot luklergiaduiia ud P04ip*duiit 
cinuiet Mil the malnienince of in uilve 
Intoliunieni In lewitrii. 

31 Mnirii 10S6. 


La Trobe University, 

Mslboume 

CHAIR OF BOTANY 

lliL puvuii.n will K'.vilV: it.-jiii k.Uuwii,j| 
Ihe ictiii-mrni of ilit foumliitliM prufnioi. 
Auleuiir A U. Wudtnp FAA, at ihn end of 
1936 and It H niiUcltmud ihnl ihn imw 

wiH lake Up Hh pestthm to mW- 

Thu apiuilnicd piufoMornlll b« 
chalrpeiiun of Uia ilrpatinini for fl«v yean, 
luid ne etpened in provide acndrnilc 
trtcniih lEHlcnhip and to (oner Iba 
ifoiclopmeni ol Itir dtKtpllse si 
undrigraduiir, pouiraduaie and icwircb 
leveb. 

ITw DtpiiliDeni of Doiinr li in Iniegial 
pan nl ifce fchuni of Bkik>y(nl Xelencci 
wtalrh liio ImIuiIci depuuwniioJ 
Bluchemiilty, Oeoeilia and lluoan 
Variailuii. MKioUufogy, and ZMlogy. 
SiudgnH can iiuJv bolimr lo foulhocar 
undcignduoit (I lanoun) Icvrl and to PhD 
level u muiiduiiei. 

30 June lOST 


LECTURER IN 
ZOOLOGY 

E xid Tbim-4Vear|) 
hDol Of BleleolMl Belwieef 


Ttk ippolniet Mill he etnccted to obtain 
Duiilds tettaieh lunds in l»7, and to 
^Wflpnte in unikiigiadiiaic teaching In 

Apitolninieni will be in Augiui lb|6, w at 
soon M pMubte iheceafici. and will be for 
tour yean, wtlli iho peailblltiy ul eiioMlnn 
for a nituat two yean. 

IS April I9K. 


The University oi Sydney 

LECTURER 

S ENURABLE) 
PHARMACY 
PRACTICE 

RM. Ho. BUS 
Dtpaitanant of Fhaimsey 

ffi rMl• ihould ha aiaduaiti In pliatmaey 
I hlahet degiedii in rtiannuy PiMike 
ot tclaieJ ueas. PrefeKim wui tv atwn lu 
A peiw.n tOih tMdilnar^-iii.nr.- unil u 


Moveii leWAiiii luiMiil TIk »ppulhlcc -ill 

l>i’ u«|-akJ im I.' will" III.; ."vu >4 

TluiiiiuLy TiaLlke «| tliu uikIuiiuuJuuU.- uM 
poupSAwH kich, to hlUnto nacarefa, to 
auptrvfH tdgbfr dmm landhInM, ud Id 
muBialn an icUw pniUdHikn In iliher 
botplia) uti/or namiialljr phinnncy 
piBGike. 

28 April 19B6. 


OF 


"Now-BIwd” ippdlnlimm u uke over Iba 
Kachlng Bod icamicb iamem of Dr- W. 
DinihMinyani. liiiMpeoad that lae 
appelalea uwld have w nan than w 
yean npeitenrs afur comriellH of Pb.D. 


The appotaiaa nay bs required w leiib 
amr Pint Yaii cowaei. ud irtrigbar kridi 
wlO be nvondbla capctlillir for couiiai to 
• ;yandf — ' — 


pppuUlloa cnlDgy and applied ecotow. 
ReMBKb biKiHto oiHuit to Iba gsawi 
■iH of appUrd laiect eeolagy. and »■ 
•ppllcatloB of Bomputor preakaa la iw 
neid. the depmmcnl li well aqatopod for 
■ich iiudiai. 


CONFERENCE ON MULTI-ETHNIC HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN INNER CtTY AREAS 

South Bank Polyteohnio, London Road Site, London SE1 
Monday 7th— Friday 11th April 1986 
Speakers (Include) 

Christopher Ball National Advisory Board 

Sylvia Ballatt New York City Board ol Education 

John Belshon Polytechnic of North London 

Joshua Smith California Community College System 

PetarNewaam Commission lor Racial Equality 

Structure 

Day 1 - Community PercepHona of Higher Education 

Day 2 - Accgsb and Exit Routes 

Day 3 - Adlusting Higher Education to Community Needs 

Day A - Curriculum Issues 

Day 5 - Political Imperatives and Resources 

Further Details 

TheConlerenoe Office, South Bank Polytechnic 
103 Borough Road, London SE1 
TEL 01-926 6648 


to new subscribers to the THES. Take out a 
subscription today and we will give you a 
hardback New Collins Concise English Dictlo*"| 
(worth £E|.50) containing over 96,000 references. 
Simply fill in the coupon and send it to the adi 
shown with your cheque for £33.00 (mSide paya? 
Times Newspapers Limited). 

TheTimes Higher Edncafii<| 

Supplement ^ ^ 

id me a yeaj^ subscription to ihe Times Higher 
my cheque/|)ostal or*r for £33.00 made payablo to Tim® 


CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 


*Pi*thra 


Please send 
I enclose 
Limited. 


Name . 

Address 


•fokirttodfWOwWtowinQpMtotonBbtolrom HI. 1985; 


’'•'••'kwtSSiSSS!?* A dogren, prafonbk i 

» b n an ftdvMaan. ExSAh 
^ ^ VLSI ttaflo^ CAD, dlgiu w*fo>" 


iDMondlniorHtobiDnp 


“•"Wfornn^rwarlng. 
OF SOCIAL tOBNCe 


•nd Publle Admlnlotrotlon 


m 



Signed 


U|P¥® **’‘® coupon, together with your cheque, 10 ^■''’‘InMDON ^951, 

Higher Education Supplement, Priory House, ft. John's and clo^ 

Please note this offer Is open to new subscribers In the UX ofl')' 
kme 30 1986. 


a. ImJ, -ww. ICIBNCI 

• S8?lS“hL''2^ 

‘ *^a^? BUb-IWito; fheie AtfnftiWrnlfoa'PbWe 


^ 2 IncramHit* BAH 
®WWtoi^r^ IV 7 Inoramenif 
ettothg US*t - HK27.6; ei • HKI114} 

bSS^ '*Wrtn and hoitolfiQ 

. !*^10f9to«£S.“^^. ftndfofiiii»fot#M6novnr8*M 


^ appcMdos on owsm tom*, pmmb* 


« «v*r. 


LECTURER 

S ’ENURABLE) 
EPARTMENT 
ITALIAN 

Rif. No. ori4 

Appnnifom are inriieJ fram pmom witb a 
tdgiiH dqiTC and iBadiby MMrttaeo at 
itniiiy krti: ippUumi mMl hare a 
mnmnd ol Iwhn roiaspinbto wifti ibai 
of n nailre ipaikn, and a ip«(lBe lirtBicit In 
UuiatT lhaoty indfor Sandotki. Bapanire 
Id Dish iwdtai or a» area of lialiin 
liKtuure wlD ba in a^irtiga. Tbo 
anpolnM will ba aipKtad n Bib* i 
nnlribiitlon » bafuiga wadlDi al ill 
lank. 

as April IW. 


OENnALi Ttaa abm |•oafgolal■anlalo 

{.actutaiUpa are apabto of 

but are reuilIJSavbiikinafT ^ibree pnii. 

orolbarisMina. 


(7IS6T) 


University of 

Stirling 

Dopnrtmorit of Soclolony 

lectureship 

IN SOCIAL WOBH 

AppimtlonB «rO tnvlt od tto r 
a laaturoahtp In 
Applioanu ntaoufo *»® P*^JL 
■lennny qualHlori n«va 


ACADEMIC POSTS IN 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY: 
BUSINESS AND COMPUTING 

The University’s new Information Technology Institute, an 
excitino collaborative venture with Industry and commerce, Is 
launching Its first activity, a BSc degree intended to equip students 
With the IT skills needed for a technology-based society, in October 
1986. The programme will Integrate aspects of business and 
computing. 

The Institute Is now looking for the following staff: 

^ A Senior Lecturer (permanent appointment) to take the lead In 
developing business aspects of the programme. Candidates 
should have eimenence In applying YT to production, marketing or 


developing business aspects of the programme. Candidates 
xperience In appWmq YT to oro( 
finance. (Ref tf/1/THES) 

- l\MO Lecturers/Senior Lecturers (permanent appointments) to 
teach compuUng aspects ot the programme with a strong 
applications bias. Candidates snoutd have experience of database 
managemanf, a, ' 

(RefTr/2rrHES, 

- An Industrial 

first Instance) to work mainly on almngthenlng acadeimic/induatrlat 

la ' - 

ationtothe> 

Senior Lecturer scale. (Re/fT/3/THES) 


plication generators and/or expert systems. 

ching Fellow (appointed lOr three years fn the 

isiance) to work mainly on elrengthenlng academicfindualrU 

(inks, particularly In student proifeci work, but also lo conlrfbufe to 

Mratlon of computing end business. 

GEC and Is expected to be on the 


3. panicuiany 
teaching In relation to the Inti 
This post Is being funded b 


For ail posts, IndustrlaFcommerclal experience and teaching/ 
Industrial training expertise, together with an interest In cfeveloping 
Innovative teaching and assessment methods, would be an asset. 
Salary Scales: 

Lecturer: £6,020 - £15,700 pa (under review); 

USS Benefits 

Senior Lecturer: £14,670 - £16,626 pa (unefer review); 

USS Benefits 

Further particulars and application form available 
from the Registrar, University of Salford, Salford, 

M5 4VYT (ter061-736 5643 ext 215) to whom completed 
applications should be returned by 26 March 196 e 
quoting appropriate reference. 



INFORMATION 

TECHNOUDGy 

INSTITUTE 



tlon woliin ba dnalmble. 

?atI.bWri!irithin Iha rfaparl- 
mant. 

(under reviaw). 

ySVn to vfiioRi ■ppiicadonii 
Z?«Mrtod by the namu and 

fflWW). . UiartiT ■'.:i i i" . »• 



Faculty of Science and Technology 

PROFESSOR OF TRANSPORT TECHNOLOGY 

atJordanstown Ref:C86/47 

Applications are hwtted for this newly established Gieir In the recently formed 
Department ofTranspoitStudres, tenable from 1 S^tember 1966. 

Appileanta should have pos^raduale qualifications, teaching experience and a 
proven record of research fn the field of transport technology. 

The person appointed ii^ll be expected lo lead the research within the 
Depewtment, and to attract funds from Industry and the research councils. 
Other duties will Include partJcIpallon Jn teaching, course and subject 
development and contributing to appropriate fanning and admlrdstratlve 
activities of the Clniversily. 

Salary will be within the approved Professorial range: current minimum 
£1 8,070 per annum (und« review). 

Further details are availabte from Ihe Staffing OfRcer, University of Ulster at 
Coleraine. Cromore Road. Coleraine, Co. Londondeny BT52 ISA (Telephone 
Coleraine 4141, Ext 225) to whom applications, Including a full curriculum 
vitae and the names end ^dresses of two referees, should be sent not later 
than 21 Match l986.Thi8 postlsopentoboth male and ferrrale applicants. 

University of Ulster 
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Universities continued 



RICHMOND 
COLLEGE 

The American liilcriialimial CalIcf>eoFlnililon 

CHAIRPERSON, 

DIVISION OF HUMANITIES 

^0 Oivialon offers M majois in English LIteralure and British Studies, and 
Svei^fn English Language Development {EFL through Uppar 

Qvision advanced cornraaJilonr writing, modern languages, hFst^, 

fn^lwp^rmlng^stage ^ hlatory and modern languages am 

Hm?!?, * P'^naiV responsJbllliv torhIrfngoTpart- 

! of fl fuB-iinie and about 70 pan lime tacully- cur- 
planning; budgeting; participation In 
t?eAcf(KE^^ ofaiiidonta. Thethalrperson reporuto 

*”•*’ ■ PI'D In *ny HumanWee discipline, such u 
i^Sr!? j?/? linguisllcB, fiisiory; phUoaophy, or relloion 
to candidates whose diadpline lahlaiorvMbJ 
ahoiild hew at least two yeor^ tMperience In academic admlnlairatlon, 

nrn^‘ii?i*i?”""’’*'’*“'’*®l!!!?™''®'’*'*‘‘““li®'*'*'liaiingulshed record 

5 ^rpi?.r;„ 3 £rrrn™sir ■ 

DIRECTOR 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

a^dteS. * “'«£:'«> wath within 


psM^^ss 

mmmMm 

dance of commitment to I nternaM^nayeSon 


S^naffl -'Hculum vltoa 

HSS5,S,aT5SSM^^ ™*-»“nd Colleg., Qu«na R«d. 

siSHSr'lo'Ba^ •ppointmanl. commence lit 




THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONIC 
AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Microprocessor Unit 

SENIOR 

EXPERIMENTAL 


OFFICER 


plications are In^led lot a post of Senior Expedmenlal Officer In iha 
Mlcroprmeur Unit ol the Devilment of Electronfe and 0 eotdeal Enoln- 
eerli^. The Unit playa a central rola within the DeparunenTs extenSra 
le^ng and reaearoh acltvIReB and the appofnlee will be actively Involved 
iL-S "“nagemenl and future developnient of Ihe Unit. In 

^^cular, the appointee will be Involved with lha design and operation of 
h erdwa eand eoftvrara lor mleroprocesaor and mleroeleetronloa eyatema 
^ Irtereela In a range of adlivlllM from 
Ihe tardware design of dighsi and anetogue drculta and Ihe use of aBeam< 

5 SdmSi 5* 

®'^'®We lore period of live yeere In Ihe llrel instance A review 
li^rtnd enqulrfae ahould be mode lo Profeesor Q.S. Hobson Deoarimem 

SlrLISw ““PPI". 

ia8gg ‘^"Si;ir°CTJ^^ 

ii^ ffi«e 




IfLondSf™" 

LECTURER U/SENIOR 
LECTURER, ECONOMICS 


[ /‘i.i 

J; 


At^lcMMi am InriM (or the abew vacarm cammiiichi. 

RICHMOND S,SsaF£ES& 
COLLEGE mm 

I!SSS^S^&T' ■'™' 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

DEPARTMENT OF CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 

SENIOR 

PROGRAMMER 

Arising from funds made available under the Engineering and 
Technology Progremme, applications are Invited for a post of Senior 
Programmer in the above Department, Candidates should be 
graduates with experience of programming in assembler, high level 
and raal'time languages to support teaching and research In the 
general area of date acquisition, signal processing end computer 
control. Duties will Involve systems support work for a range of 
microcompuiara; production, testing end documentation of software' 
and assistance with a large multi-user minicomputer system. 

So “”‘® 'A for Other Related Staff, C 7.820 to 

tiz .635 (under review) according to age, qualifications and 
experience. 

Informal enquiries ahould be made to Professor H. Nicholson 

University of Sheffield. Mappin 

Street, Sheffield, SI 3 JD (cel. 0742-78565 ext. 6133 ), ^ 

r*?!!!" '*." 1 '®“!“” f'® •''alleble from the Personnel Department 
whim lini?*.?"® rJ^" 'T'"!*’' ^ Sheffield, Sheffield S 10 2 TN, to 
MmllSfiSf* »"* (8 copies) Including a ourrioulum vitae and tha 

z.v,i?,gz;'nAK.* 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

PRINCIPAL 


I pli <n«mated his retlral from the post of 

SotCmbeMSS?'®'''' 

'Ihn o^Ps•'■o™g8 Of the University of Edinburgh. 
nrllS Statutory duty of appointing the Principal 

now Invite any Individual of appropriate experience and 
, background who Is interested in appointment to this Dost I 

igKh 1^ I «'’<' "Ol loler than 30th April 
noc Curators. Mr. A. M Currie 

Qv^'P^' ^ u ' South Bridge, Edinburgh EHB 

9YL, from whom further Information Is available ^ 



DEPARTMENT OF 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 

„ ’'^.® ®^?!y !P®!®? Collane Lecturer IRE 12 , 740 -lH£i 5 .igi 
P'®'* Lecturer IR& 11 , 088 - 

InEI 2,259 p,e, 

Iro'Sf^KeXn.r “* 

A^MOOb!^ of completed applications la Friday 1 i 

Hft fi Kallaher, Secretory 


f University of Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY' 

temporary LECTURESHIP 


n.520.E14,92Sp.». (under review). 
Cloaing date lor appticallons; 16 April 1986 . 


PART-TIMB JOB FOR ddb 




to: Box TJies 

iSSSitioV" . ■"‘s®; .hT™ 

PFlS-V'^flou.e, 

ecim-^Ax! 

H 1 


University of 
Manchester 
CHAIRIN GERMAN 

yntveiwuv of Manclias- 
Chre “PPUcatlona for a 

S .^Ir Corman from candl- 
datM with reaaarcli Intareata 

priSEj,r.“er„.'f,''„rAt.'" 




THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUmEMEu ' 

~ iSa»: 


IH' 

If' " ‘ MIM 


DIRECTOR 


THE CONTINUING 
EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING 
CONSORTIUM 
OF "THE FOUR" 

Tin lAilvanItlii of Mincheinr and Uferd. 
the Unhanlty oT Minehuar traacuu of 
Scitnee ind Ttchralofy ind tha hhAchtiur 
PolytKhnIe (-mw Feur'-t am taokhi for a 
DKECTOft to MObWi and head the olhca 
of disir tww Cemonkni for AAwKed 
Cemlnutv Eduaite) and 1 NMi« 

The appotmmart a (orilna yean In the 
Itai huanca, with a lahry 19 » £ 17.705 pw 
(uidar rwtev). theu^ tpatlaj anvi|a me nci 
- Induteif appokmnant ^ Kcon^Twre - 

nay be conddand, 

ir you baton (hat you la«o da axpertanea 
and drive 10 maka a anan of ihb unuMd 

indexdtlni oppomailij^ wiiia or tal^hone 
ferlirtharpartleidan u: 

M; WbyiM Bum Aidatant Ragbirar, 

orriM or hrMhna Bdueadon, 

IMvanlty of Mmbutar, 

I Mandiaitof Ml WlfOe. 273019 ). 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

LECTURER 
OR ASSISTANT 
LECTURER 
IN POLITICAL 
STUDIES 

Ani>ll< iiti>mH oro Invltod fur 
thu noHCtCnii uf Lt^ctiirtor or 
AaaUiuiit Lovturo In l>oUriL-nl 
BtiiulPB, Anpllcaiifa miiat bo 
compoteiit III nunntltailvo 
mechodo and lio prepared tu 
lecturo In another aruo na 
well, preferably policy Htmllon 
or comparative polltlra. A 

perforntence. 

i;IL‘h ‘-®5 teacheo a rediirod 
vi®"**. h'« nlvoii time 

*'* Introductory 
The aiicoaM. 
♦« “PPUcant must ba wrtlliiu 
to Buparvlao roaaarch Into 
New Zealand polltlenl be- 
llSyJSi"*.' ^ otortlng date env- 
where from aeptember 1988 
to June 1987 Is acceptable. 



Baloryi Lecturer: 

NZSSa.Soo . SSB.OOO ' nir 
'Bfitiumi -Aealetenc Lecturer 
NZ$ 90 , ODD . $ 84,000 per 

annum ■ 

Intending appllcanta ore In- 
vited to write for further 
Information, avelleble from 
the Secretary General, Aaao- 
glotlon of Commonwaolth 
ynlverauiea (Aoptai, 36 Oor- 
95 G. etinnre, London WCIH 
OFF, or from the Reolatrar of 
the university, p.o. Dox 36 . 
Dunadln, New Zealand. Par- 
Department 
may be obtained from Profea- 
Dppartmentof 
Political Studies. 

. AVPlteatlona. close on 30 
April 1 996 . (SOOS 8 ) HI 


Appllcatlona, clo: 
April 1996 . (SobsS) 


}>B QbtaVnad'* 
tetnir quotin 


University of 
Surrey 

Department or Electronic and 
Eloctrlcel Enolneerlna 

LECTURER IN 
THE ENGINEERING 
ASPECTS OF 
ARTIFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE 

_ ,^PP'Jf**lonaaro invited for 
*be Software 
Control in- 
Research Group. 
®“*‘*'®nt research 
liumbTr® with A 1 In a 

number of areas Ineiudlne- 
JP^jMlxpociricatlon. VLSI and 
doalgn environ- 
ments. declarative link lan- 
nova?*' “*'"'‘>oUc computing, 

fsfer®®' 

eyatema**'*”’ Iptontlonal 

win** ha *S!S«®*V'i* «neidate 

will be expected to pursue 

dies PrPctIcal atu- 

Sf*“thS’"S‘bo®v? * a*?aS?"'?„?f ®.'J 
undVi!a‘li^,? tcachli?o S 

«o‘* 2 Sira«?'® *"** P®"»Orodu- 

« 7 ® 82 Q^ SSJ" ‘he range 
Bnci”‘K..!£*®®‘*®"* “'“I axperl- 

UsV co®n"cRKa”“*“‘’” 

Wonlmf**^”® "’•P 

*" **'® form of a 
th^^naii^"* '''*■■• Including 
threaSSi-l* ®"‘* addreaaas of 


spniiHlile for 
sttideiHB, 

pllittoal fflSBOMiJiHS*; 
will act ua 0 aBacSi:^*. 
lant to the Maalih 
nieiit. The apooin^^^ . 

19 ? 7 . '**■ 

Ka 1 “a<iX' I*-./ 

Kio'iSt' 

Ki 7 ‘aS?' 

KIT, ass. per MDM.j 

2 **®tnlty. The BppotnB*r 1 • 
be on titled to BeURini&,-f ' 
of KS.Opo per aSS;- 
Jo reglati-atlon #«e?> 
bjlna approved fen 
Medical Board, , 

Other Condltloni 'mi^ 
»asrul applicant wiU ixt- ' 
bo orrered a coatruiii; 
tliroo year appolninutT- 
dnia at the end or» (»«■' 
The oreiulty entlUiua'l 
baaed on 34 % of bJ 
oarnod and la payablik? 
etalmonta or lump wnrir-' 
taxed at a flat rata of lb/ 
addition to tha aolarlHci,.- - 
obovo, the main banHiur- 
elude; aunporl for 
research: rent-free a« 

niodation: appolntmeet ar 
reimtrlation Blrferti i* 
nppolntne and depaiis 
financial aailatance uni 
Ihn cost of Iranaportioi tf 
HMial oftects i 8 and tr: 
PNG, 6 waaKa annual rw 
tion ioave with home ifrfv , 
uvQllablo after each Igsm; 
uf t'onilnuoni terser: tut 
oils education aubeldlei li 
rliildrnn nltendlns aduutit 
PNC or overaeai; a win 
continuation scheme n< 9 i 
oxteiidod lllne« or dliidUi 
Applicants who vriV ■> 
arrange aeeondment tru 
ihelr iioine inatUulloni'ilH:' 
wolroiiied. The Term <d 
Conditions ore under mto 

ApplfcatioflBvylll berth' 
ue airlctty confidenllil t; 
should include three copJi^ 
u full curriculum vltM. 1 
rerniil einatl phatOOTPb 
thi- iiiuiii-H und adilreanf d 
threw rnferoee and dit* <■ 
avnllnbilUy. In order 

lei the unlv 4 ^\'^,^ 

waltjmui-***’ 

‘ '^nplUatloM 
warded to tho D*P«f^ 
isiriir tStofflnfl). 

Popuu Nnw Ouineij^'^ 
390 . UnIvorBily P« ® j 
NCD, Pnpun Now OiW» 
30 April 1996 . Ca’^'^^Si 
the UK BhoidO alee 
eom’ of thoir sppH««*% 
the Saoretary Genarel. 


Cambridge I 
Trinity Hall [ 

The collepo propd**' 
appoint a 

DEAN 

to tales office on 1 OJ? 
1896 , or as soon se 
thereafter. Tha P? 
appointed will beconi*<L 
low of the ColieBS and 
a member of Its 
Body. 

The Bucceaifui 
will be required to undf^ 
pastoral Work amonBeiL^ 
bars of the College 
also be required to 
services in the ‘ 2 I 
Chapel. He should ba i rj^ 
ate who can underli^. gt 
undsrflrsduste teichini ' 
ferably in theology. 

Further pertlculaNjSF 
obtained from the M^y 
whom appllcatloni 
sent not later than 
1986 . ( 90093 > 


University (rf 
Glasgow ^ 

Department of 

Islamic StudI** ^ 

Applications we irt^ 

LECTUBESHIJ^ 

in the 0 «P®£t®A^®Tt*!S 
and lalam^ ^ 

la initially for nve 
the possibility 
eppofelmenl 


appcincm««»\ ?1' .410/7 .. ee 

lower end of the „ 

Preference trey JJ’-n AtJ^i 
epaclallais In Tnoder^u^^ 
but candidates i^^il 
euparvlae botf 
modern Arabic w* 
aged to apply. ot*^ 

avBllabla frciB **' 

1096 . 


Salary 
£ 7 ,SSS ' 
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Universities continued 


ThcAuslrulian 

National University 

.-nil, utlxiiH arn lMvl»i-d 
irom wM-***^ f|imllllt;.l m-H 
InMl wtilM^li I"*' 

U. me litll.lWlllli POSltllJH! 

|)rpar*niriit *>f Zoitli,|«y 

FIXED TERM 
LECTURER 
IN ZOOLOGY 

Aupllcaiiia for tin- poalllun 
of lirturer should have a ut^d 
rl^rrli barkiirotind In l>hv- 
•laMV or davelopmoiit. nro- 
fj?iwy of |iivr.ilvbrom». Thr 
iSpolniov will b" exprcieil to 
rracli coiiraoA oinphuaielnH In- 
vWtebrnti.- Bhysfolowy. pnr. 
iiciDiie in other, iimrn iiritfri'nl 
iouraes end rnrry out re- 
Seareh In hiv^rtohrate 
looiogy. 

The poet la for o perlud 01 
Three yesra ond It In ijxpnctnd 
UiM the appulnieo vvjll tokn up 
duty In September 1986. 

Clbtino date: 30 April 

1986. Ref. Pb.13.2.1. 

Conditions ui Appoliit- 
ment: Salary will bo In nci orU- 
■nce with quaimcatloiis find 
oxpcTlenee wlUilii the ronar; 
SA81.9S3 $55,777 p.n. 

Oranli ere provUled tuworde 
travel end removal. Asxlat- 
Bctce inwards huiisiiin la hIvoii 
in an unpointno from outuidu 
Canhorrs. Ellulblo upiiuliiteoe 
will be reqiilrnd to Join the 
Kuperaimuetlnii Scheiiio fur 
AutlMllon UnlverHltlcH. 

Maiernlty leave la nvullublo. 
The University peHorvns llin 
riehl not to make an oppulnt- 
mriii or to make uii appoint- 
ment by Invitntloii at any time . 

The applicants should qutite 
the adveptlaamont refornnrft 
Yrtien requostlne further nnr- 
llnilara and when subniittina 
tppitcKtIons, which ahould bn 
forwarded to the Reglatrur of 
tha University, 01*0 Box 4, 
Canberra, ACT 2601, Austru- 
Ut. Further Inforntarloii also 
ev«atMe from the Socrotory 
Qentral, Aasoclatlon of Com- 
ntonweilUi Unlvcraltlns 

(Appta.i, 36 Cordon Square, 
LondQBWCIH OPF. 

The Unlveralty Is an Equal 
OpMnuBlty Employor. 

'SM59I HI 


Univenltyof 

Surrey 

Dep^mmbrButronic and 

ElKtriwiEottViieertnu 


-<«i, 7 ianriO 

rauufeeUMi ** Inlocom- 
SMcoerafr SvM& 

ewtfSon' *Qf ‘“J"" «l«n 

0 “^ rnaoun-h 
fertoce will I.- ? Frn- 

‘■fferinn ctoart “* Uioxn 

'«•! ‘Xtilinl 

«hgfn«f(nj “**‘ 0 n, spacncruft 

cnnUldatn 
Joining , I* “PPOPtUlllly of 
«warSh gr^JS* «n<l . active 
J'Jvenee p“^i[£rf.'^‘*'*i<lnfi on 

‘Mwonift deSfan*,.®"*’ future 

£T?ato'!: gg in tha ran„a 

‘“Oder reviBivi ® ®»nuin 

t''«l*bte‘'fr«E."'‘‘‘culBra are 
gCBUtrsp [ 5 ??, ‘ft®, Academic 

< 04 tti Y^, 2 £Tal: ’oulldKSl 

^Wi«tlena *0=1 • 

tn rK?"l and 

nifrlcu/urn” JiiS.. of « 

![!* narn» ■nH**!.- Including 
jltfoe refaLS?** ■dBreeaea of 
t*{.‘i'*eBB,'?M',i“*'ould be aant 
1 tth April ?aS£®"» bv Friday 


U^vewity of 
g Warwick 
'"^mentor Engineering 


A«-.. — 

f!r 


— -w.sknnic- 

.Limited, 
The Lec- 
•etabllshed 

3 U.*t< (_ ^w- 


tind antf ** *ba 


University of 
Newcastle upon Ty no 

|]>-piiriin(Mii uf Gi-riiiiin niin 
■‘n.mulliiiivliui Mu.iii.s 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN SWEDISH 

AupIlLiUluns H|-(r liivlt>.d (or 
u iciniiurnry Iccinrnshlp In 
Ssvrdlah tminbln Irnni 1st 
Uitoiim- 1986 uiilil SOlh 
SuiJiPiiibur I'JflS. 

Cniidldairs ahonld hn ui.ii, 
to orriti- i.iiiLhlnii In SwnUIxh 
ninitiiiw; to Final Honour-, 
level, find Swndlah lltnruiurr 
Of the iiliinicpnth and iw.-n- 
Hoth tontiirlos, inLliidimi u 
xprriBi c.jiirap un SirlinlbcrM. 
Trncliino cxpnrlonru would bo 
an udvaiiin.ir. 

Salary will be at an 
appropriate point on the Icc- 
tureri’ arelo; £ 7,520 
£ 14,025 per annum (under 
rrvlowt, BL-Lording to uoo, 
qiiuliricanoiis and cxperinncc. 

Fnrihrr pnrtlciilara may bn 
obtained from the Senior 
ABBlsluiit Regleti-ar tF.P.). 
Thu Unlvorolty. 6 Konxinuton 
mbT",®.?! ,Newrasllo upon Tyne 
NEl 71111 , with whom apiilk'ii- 
tlona (three noplca) toiinthur 
with the naiiics and odUrosHca 
of three i*orereua alioiild bo 
lodged not later ilinn 28 th 
March 1986 , (500901 111 

University of 
Oxford 

RHODES 
LECTURESHIP 
IN COMMONWEALTH 
STUDIES 

Tlin Uiilverxlty propoans to 
nppoiiit 10 Uila post frum lat 
Octolior 1 996 or ns aooii ns 
possible tlieroaftrr. The lec- 
Inrnalilp may ho hnid In coii- 
Jtiiictluii with a Furulty Fel- 
lowxhip or Numcid Colleuc. 

The nlipond will ho orcord- 
Inu ti 3 nee un thn srale £ 7,820 
to £ 16 , 565 , 

The loi'tnror will be ro- 

a Hired tu become u member of 
10 Unlversltya Superanniio- 
tiuii Scheme unleaa at present 
n nioRibnr of F.S.S.U. 

Appllcullona (eight typed 
copies, or 1 from ovoracaa 
applicniitar, logetlier with tha 
namoB of three refereoe 
ahould bn reeaivod not later 
than 8 th April 1986 , by Mrs. 
O.V. Tomlin. AaalBinni Reg- 
latror. Iliilverelly orriiKO, 
VViillliinioii Sciiinrn. Oxfui'ii 
UX I ',*..M>. Iroin wh.'tin liinlu-i- 
iiurll.'iiliirn iiiiiv !»■ <•lll.«ll|l■<l. 
sepnratn upniirailoii In nui 
nofeaaury for rlin naaoclnted 
colleub putt. ( 50091 ) 111 

Queen Mary College 
(University of London) 

t'nnlrn (or C'omiiiorclal Law 
biudina 

LECTURESHIP 
IN PATENT LAW 

AnnllcalloiiN are invltod for 
tlid post uf Lnciurar In Patent 
Liiw 10 angaun in teurliinii niid 
roaourch within the Centre for 
OMiiiiinrrlnl Liiw Stiidlea, os a 
inonibor uf the Intniluciuul 
Pi*npnriy Lew Unit led by thn 
Horchel .Smith Profoanor of 
Intellectual Property Lew. 

Salara on acala £ 7, .520 - 
£ 14,985 (pay award pendliio), 
Pina £ 1,297 London Alio- 






wance, starting point depend- 
ing on age, quallficatlona and 
experience. Applications in a 
part-tlmo basis will bo eonsl- 
derad. 

forma and 
furtnar details are avallabla 
from the Assistant Paraonnal 
Officer, Queen Mary Collage, 
Mile Bnf Road 
4 NS. Please quote raf: 86 / 82 / 
THBS. Cloaing date 88 March 
1986. <900781 HI 


University of 
Essex 

Deparinifint of Electronic 
BVBtami Bnflineermfl 

SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP/ 
READERSHIP 
IN TELE- 
COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS . 

Applications are Invliad for 
tha poet of Senior Lecturer/ 
Reader In Tclecommunlcauon 
Syatama (aalary acala £ 1 4 . 87 U 
- £ 18,683 par annum). 

Arasa of special activity 
within Uie Department re- 
. levant to telecommunication 
aystems Include computer net- 
works and protocols, sort- 
ware anslneerlne. apaecn pro- 
ceaalng. Image prpcesajng. 
performanea 

digital tranemlaalon. radio 
and oatalllte communication, 
mobile radio aye»i>L*u 92 .‘'£?‘ 
communlcatlona, and CAD for 
VLSI. 

Candidates ahould h«ve *n 
honoiirs degree and raiavant 
axperlencB In unlveralty or 
tnduBiry, together with a 
proven record of roaaa«n in 

an area of t«l*«®|"JW,"'Ktfvi! 
eommenaurata with the acuvi 
,tiea of the Department. 

Application (Ian ,efP*&»' 
including a- currlcglum^tM 
end tha naniaa and add^ajj 
of three rafareea. 
reach tha Raglairar (^|^/ 

THE 8 ), rvfichaat r r 

WIvanhoo Park, . ^'®" 5 K 2 J. 

C 04 aSQ, from wj^om 

E artlculars may be obtaineo. 

Jooi^ .»? R 1 


Univ(‘rHily(:ol|p^«P(if 

SwansL'ii 

LKCTlIiiKK 

INIIKAL'm 

ECONOMICS 

A|,pl|. , III, , |,,v|li-.| |,„ 

“ ••"'I'T.'i III III ..nil r. I 

lull •. Ill ilii. < , 1 , 1 , ,. j,„ I 
vi'li.jim.-m ||„. 

'/.'i" •'*" C'.niri.'s 

"iv 

llllll lll.llhh |■|l,||||||,„ ll, I ,,^y 
IlKullln ( ■■imi, |,.s. I, 

'(lUrsi s III ||,.|,||t| I I .,|ir,||,|, s 

;(WI-I...|,.,1|, I.nuiv.is aim 

ii'iiitii Kimiiiiii., 

Hill lU II n, III SI- 1,11 llir |.ir,|ii,. 

'ill' imlilli' si-iii.r 

u III, SI- 

ilruJiiMti- qiiiillfti iiiloi, ll 

iioiiiIlk and Inirn-sl cimL'iir 
iiKpi-pli-nrii |„ t|„. j|„|,| ,,f 

hiialth Uullrv. I■rl•r(-^l•lll I- -is iii 
hn iilvnii III L.imllilaiMS ssiili 
JJ®vi.|nnlii«i ciiiiiiiry iiX|>i,|i. 

Till- iiinxilllliiutiii, (shl- ll 

w'f* *('■ (''11 V'tiili Ipniii 

-Inly 1 . 1986 , will bi! inadi! 
prcfr-raiily itt ihn Inwnp i-n«l u( 
the srulK £ 7.818 - £ 15, .522 per 
annum. 

Furihep nartlculara unil im- 
nlkailon fnrmx i 2 coplrsi muv 
be ubiulned fpom the I’npboii- 
nel prrice. IJiiivcrsIly Collnni- 

Of Swflns#rUg Blfuilofoji l*4irK. 

Swanarn SA 2 Bpp, tn whiili 
prrii'c they xliuiild he l•elll^llbd 
b>„Fi'i«loy. Muprh 21 . 198 ft. 
f S005 I ) li 1 


University of 
Durham 

Sclmul u( Ennliiiiitrhiii uiiil 
Ap|i||(.it Sclmirc 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN ELECTRONICS/ 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

AprillL'allona apn invited for 
two LoLlureahlps Inneblc 
from BA Aoun na iiuAxlhle. 
CnnUldatea ahuiild profm-Bbly 
have BcadL-mlp and/or Induat- 
rial expurlniice hi diulial or 
analogue clptult or Byeieiiia 
dealgi) and their apitllceilons 
In bIduqI iironeasiiifl, voni- 
munlcutlonx or Informntlun 
eiinhiRBrlng, The Unlverally la 
huildlnn up new rcAeorcIi In- 
itiatives In tlieae areas, aomo 
of which will be related to 
VLSI ImplomcntallonA, This la 
part of on exponalon of elec- 
tronic engineering In Durham 
which wMI contribute to all 
the degrees In the recently 
formed School of Enolneerlng 
and Applied Scieiico, 

Salaries on the Lecturer 
scale £ 7.830 to £ 15,520 
(under review) with Hiiper- 
onniiDtIon. 

ApiilIrnllnilA (3 Ciiplnn) 
iiaiiiliiii llirnp rofiTci'H shniilil 
h'l scut hy '4 April l‘lRii in lliu 
Iti'iilsii'iii . si|i-iii‘i- l.iihiir.iinp. 
Irs, >1 llllll Itiiiiil. Iliiiliiiiu lilll 
3 Lli, Iruin wliuiii tiirihur piir- 
lleulara may be obtained. 
( 50093 ) HI 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

School of Education 

LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION 
(LEARNING 
DIFFICULTIES 
PRIMARY) 

ApplicnilonA era Invited 
from exporloiiceri end well 
qualiriod teachers, advlaora of 
lecturers for a Lectureshln in 
the Univoralty School of 
Education. It la envisaged that 
the person appointed will sup- 
port existing Initial toaclior 
training (primary) and de- 
velop coureee at an In-sorvica 
level aa well as engaging In 
reeearch. It la aaeenllal that 
candldatee have recant and 
relevant experience of work- 
ing with children with learn- 
ing dlfflcultloe In the primary 
age range, and have been 
Involved In In-servleo work. 
Evidence of further profee- 
elonol study will bo an addl- 
tIoenJ advantage. The_poat le 
available from let October 
1986 . 

Salary %vlll be on appropri- 
ate Doint Oh the Lecturera’ 
salary acalai £ 7.520 - £ 14,985 
per annum (under ravlewl, 
according to age, quollflca- 
Uona and axperlanca. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the 
Aaalatant Regiatrar (F.P.), 
nnte Unlverally, 6 Kanalngtop 
Terrace. Newcastle upon trne 
NEl 7 RU, with whom appllOB- 

tlona (S copIeaL togather with 
tha names and addroMaa m 
three rafaraea, ■hO-‘*vA?h 
lodged not IStgr- ‘J»*n 
Marc h 1985 . ( 50053 ) HI 

University of 
Edinburgh 

Dapartment of Chemlabr 

lecturer 

IN INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

ADDllcatlona are Invited Tor 
tills post tenable from lot 

ffiSi*d“'liavo®rtWhix:h'M 

S?e"cKt?yr« ‘Md 

5 rS 4 ?i‘Sff'V 5 «na*« 

£hort »d medium term re- 
search objaetlvaa. . 

The salary .wHl 5 T**”® 
T^eturor flOAis fC 7 i 74 o * 
19 8 «. currently under rp- 
vlBW). with appropriate 
placing. 

Further parlleulors, which 
-.11 Ineludo a deacrlptlon of 
raaent fttclUUea and reaeareh 
interesta in the dopaMmont, 
m available from ^e Feraon- 
nel Office. Unlyarally of Edin- 
burgh, 63 South arldge. Bdln- 
burah BHl ILS. 

'Pleeae quota- raferenoe -no. 

tsa&.i.ioooo) HI 


UiiivurHily of 

id'ircNti'r 


TWO’IKMi’OKAHY 
LECTUKESIIIPS 
IN MTO lU 
EDUCATION 



Inirii siiliiiliit r|ii,tllli.'i| iiiul 

• ' I ll .11 ililil.llr ., |,t, I 

!■ l■■l<•>^.ll Y I >'• itii • sliit,'. Ill 

a ril I t ll, I J •-dm 

(Ill- in.ilii 

ll'llll I'MSIS YYlll I 

SYhli III. si-i kill- iiiiirsi.s. Ill- 
||||■lll|.,l 1111111,111,,., iiiiil liiii'ilil 

MiisIi-iy' ||,,(h Tiiii. 

piirnr) l.i-i.iiiii.is sMIl I 

I„'(ii'd 1,1 l|■‘V•-l■,|l ii|i|,|,iiitlii-s 

Oiiil will ■-niilili- 111 ,, s. licMfl i.l 

Lilii. iiiiiiii ll, ri-xi.niiil i.i till' 
in-M-ixii H Ilf,,,, Is Ilf I. LAs iirls- 
iiui in„ii ()■(. lu-w sihiimc i.| 
lUllllllMl xsllli-|l will |■■-■l||| 

u|ii-iht,. hi Aurll I!IR7. (.iindi. 

(Illll-h sIlMUlll 1,11 llllll. I,, ,}i. 

iniuisiriiiK nxiiciilxi- hi Kii-hiil- 

qui'S i,r xxHh p.ir- 

IliiilHi- rrli«reii, (■ 1,1 <ic; 5 i: i-x- 
amliiiiilmis ,tmi ihi- il,.vi-li>|,. 
m^ni u( iiiinli iirnfllluii uii,|'i,r 
111 %■!( i.iliilui'y s^lioiil inuiiugii- 
meiit. One Tniiipuriiry I.i-i tiir- 
er will I,*, hnsiid hi S'urih- 
ninpiuii, wliiirii th*. Uiilvi-rhlty 
liaH an iit.xfrvlii. iniiiri-, uiiil 
OIK, In l.f>i(,.si,T-. iiifi intiinbcr 

'Yf Sluff biitai'd III l,(-li f>AI'T Will 

luiwt-viir III- |l••|ul^• 1 d tu coii- 
irlliiilH Ills, I (I, (iiiiriii'H In 
NurlhiiiiiiiKinHliIre iiiirl llijr |.. 
Iiillhui,ih)it('f . 

both iiniiiiiiitniuiiis will lit, 

(ur iliri't. vtiarH ilutlmi frniu I 

hPlitiiinbvi. 10 K 6 (III llin hi.uIo 

£R,U '20 III £ 15 , 700 . 

Apiilicutii,ii iiiriiiN mill 
(iiithnr prtrtliiilarh iiiny l,u 
i,l,iHhii-i1 fi-oiii Dip lti<iilAir,ir 
I A|,|„>liiim(iiiis>, Ihilviirslly 
of Lnli-r-Mm , Ihilvm-hliv Itoail. 
Loki-Hlvr L.l-:i 71(11, in wlimii 
comiildliid |,inn» hlirmld hn 
rnliiriijiil l,y 4 April 1986. 
(500'JSl III 

University of 

Canterbury 

NewZoalsiid 

nnpiiriment or AhIsii 
L aiiauauAB 

LECTURER 
IN JAPANESE 

Applications ere Invited for 
Ilia above poaltlon. Teaching 
duties will be principally in 
modern Japanese language. 
Tha successful appHceni will 
have native or near-native 
fluency In Japanese, will be 
able to communicate affective- 
ly in Eiigllah and will poBaesa, 
or ba close to completing, u 
Ph.D, in nil area of Japanese 
atudica. Proforonco will be 
given to cendldetna whose 
reaeareh field Is itither 
Jaitaneso llteraiiiro of the 
urr-modnrii porluii nr 
JupaiinAe laiigiiape and Ihiti- 
iilHtlrs. Sniiir priur Inaclilnti 
(■xpni I••||L'(Y lit Ihn tri'lliiry IvVel 
wuiilil Im ml ..idvunliiuo. 

Dim siibiry Ini- l.i-x lllriu ‘4 In 
UII u Nculu irtMii INZS 8 B ,000 In 
835,000 per annum. 

Further particulars and 
Conditions of Appointment 
may be obtained ft-om the 
Asaocletfon of Common- 
wealth Unlveraitloa (Anpta.), 
36 Gordon Square, iktndon 
WCIH OPF. 

Appllcatloiia cloaa with the 
Regiatrar, University of Can- 
terbury, Private Dee, Christ- 
church. Now Zealand, on 3 
April 1086 . ( 50076 ) HI 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department of Chinese 
Sludlea 

CHAIR OF CHINESE 
STUDIES 

Applications are InWtad for 
appointment to U 10 Chair of 
Cliinaaa Studies with arfeei 
from I Saptembar 1986 , 
While tho field la open to- 
Bppllitenta with Interesw in 
any aspect of Chinaaa Studies, 
a Bpaclallam relating to the 
twontleth century vjdll be par-; 
tlculorly welcome. Tho person 
appointed will have fluency In 
modern Chlpeso (Putonghiia), 
and will bo expected both m 
provlda reaeareh laadorahjp 
and to take a full part In tha 
leaching of the Department. 

The salary will ba not lim 
than the minimum of the 
profeaaorlul range £ 19 , 010 . 

Further parUaulars may ba 
obtained from tha RaglBei*Br. 
The Unlveralty. Laede L 88 
9 JT, quoting reference num- 
ber 18 / 8 . Appltratloiie (two 
copies), giving detella of age 
quallficatlona and axporleneo 
and naming throe refer, — 
should reacri the Regiatrar 
later than 18 April 1986 . 
Applicants from ovonteaa may 
apply In the first inatanen by 
cable, na.minq. three, rafaraea 


5 om. ( 50083 ) 

Hie University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Snclel 
Adnilnlatrnilon 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

Tu taacli Soclolony and Re- 
aeareh Mothodx to under- 
graduate and poxtgraduate 
ooiiraoB in social work, oblllty 
to contribute to utliar rouraea 
in social policy and social 
wnrk, including youth atu- 
dles, would ba an advantage. 

Tho appointment la for onn 
year from 1 Soptanibar 1986 
on the Lociurar aalar»‘ scale 
(£ 7.380 - £ 14.899 under re- 
view). 

Further perllculora and ap- 
plication form BVBtleblo from 
tha Establishment Office 
(quoting rnferenqo L 8 S 9 /D), 
University Houae, Balliigg, 
Lnncaater LAI 4 VW where 
appMcetlune lalx copiesl nam- 
ing three rafarass ahould be 
sent lo arrive not later than 87 
March 1986 . ( 50083 ) Ul 


Ihijvf'rKily of 
llongKojig 

SKNIOULKC'JlJKElt/ 

LECTUKKH 

INARCIIITEUTURK 

Aiir,l|. .■i|,iiis m-,- jnx III ,| |,,r 

,1 Y-, (il.ir I. 

I.," 1,11 i'..l,l K |;i .Si ■ liil • I Ttll',' 
Ai.jill, /ml-, sii, . 11 1 , 1 1 „ '.s ri • • 

'i.inl'.,.| '(■■llllll, .iiKin |iii 
I (■■-III III I xiiiii i,t ,111 u('i,r I'liri.iii- 

lili'l, '.sl.Mliil llisllliili, 

,11 Kill I xi'. rli III •' \x (mill l,<- 

■ KIIISilil, 1 (||. ;i|j|, 1,1111 i-,i xYiJIllr) 

■ >• I ",|lllr.-d ll, t' , 1 . )| lIllllUlll'J 

SI I IK tun re III III.: ll A I Al I ll. 
■reliiiliiret I iirrl, iiliini ui|,| |,,. 

ilivi'lx,-.| III nr, hill ■ I iiriil si,i- 
illi, ill ailv 'i( III,- 5 Y.Tdrs 1,1 III,. 
'-Ill ell uliiiii. 'I ll,. uiumiiilii,. 
reliiiiilil iilrei, Inr Hl>k- lit ji-iliiri- 
>lll liusl' I UJII i;|,lre ijI relrii, tun-re 
mill ■iir(.|‘ nil ijpIKin iiMiiKi, III 
(III- H.Ar'-h. ( un If iiliiiii. 

Ailiiij.'il sjIiii ll re isiipi-r- 
uiuiiiiihli-i jri UII |i|i. reioliis- 
Seiiliir t I- liiri-r M K 92.511. 260 
• .TSft.lflii (>i |,iiliiis> t£'22.75o 
*■ I'-itulcr. 
IIK5IAU.9HII • 2ft'i,ID>i (1) 
liuljitrel i£l4,ft5n . 24.46U 

miprox . I. (Stirrlliiii f,i|iii%,j- 
(ih III F'-brujrv I'll 
lOBbi, hiiiriliiii Niiliirv will 
(lnp«.iu| on qiiallllinil'iiire and 
I'Xii'-rlt.iurp, , Al I lirriixit rains, 
snlurlr-re lax ivlll ni,i r-xri,i>,| 
17"^ uf lU-iires liin,iii>>, licnire- 

U!‘* *'* ‘i ri-iiiul III 

7</i4b III Mtlni-y. 

iiiliKul l•■l) all, iwiini lire, lfc(i\(.- 
llllll moll'-iil liiiiirKis nr». nro- 
vldnil. 

runtiiir iiiirll' iiliirA uiid np- 
Pll, niliHi luriiiN limy In, 
(■l•ll,llUlll Iriiin iiKi Sucrciury 
Uniiiirui, Asreiii'liiiioii ol Ciiiii- 
inunwealili Uiilviirxlilra 

lApidH.i, ,5ft Ciiirilitii biiiuirii, 

Liiiiilnii WCIH UFI-'. or 

the Apiiriliii III, •Ills I lull , 

hri-ri,i4iry'x (iirui.. lliilvfi-»|iy 
o( iliiiiu Koiiii, IlciiKi Kiiiin. 
x.liiMiM.Tn Aurll I'lHb. 

1500771 111 


Univ(?rBityof 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

The Cumuli or the Uiil- 
vornlly invltiix uiipHretlons (nr 
apDulmrnnni to a Chnir of 
HRBdorshIp In Accountancy, 

CHAIR 

OP ACCOUNTANCY 
READER 

IN ACCOUNTANCY 

aiiceoMrul candidate 
will ,tiBvo demonstrated 
academic laaderslilp and pob- 
sesB a record of outatandliiq 
raaaarcli In one of more of the 
nreaaof Flnaiiclel Accounting, 
Managomriit Accounilna. 
Bualneea Phiniin,, or Taxa- 
tion. 

Al prnurnt the sMliiry for 11 
ProfnNBor lx wlililn iho rimuo 
of NZS 6 ' 2,000 tn NZS 17 . 50 O 
l> 4 ir uiiiuiiii um) fur u Itrnilcr la 
wiililii Iho r.tniiu >,i 
NZ$ 55 . bud Ul N'£$ 59 . 00 U hit 
niiiiiiiii. Tilt, i'<imiiiui|,*kna or 
aubanfiuriii reiilniy iiiiiy i,|. |,|. 
ureuaud ea u reHuli ul ihi* 
ravlew of aararloe which the 
University makes at tha bi.-gin- 
iilng of each year. 

Further parllcuinra and 
Conditions of Appointment 
qioy bo oblnliiod from: Tha 
Msoeatfon ol Commonwealth 
UnlvaraJlias (Appts), 36 Oor- 
don Square; London (VCIH * 
OFF,. 

Appllcvitlons eloae with lha 
Rogutrar, Unlveralty of Can- 
terbury, Frivaio Bag, Cfirlat- 
church. New Zealand, on 30 
May 1986 . IS 005 S) Ifl 


University of 
Cambridge 

Trinity College 

TEACHING 
APPOINTMENT IN 
LAW 

Applications are invited 
from men or woman for 
appointment to 
turaehlo or Aaalatant Lecture 
ship 1(1 Law. tenable for five 
_ i- ki... '-•tanca from 
or'from a 
ned). The 
who will 

UMirex m.i-vt Vfolng BHd 

dlracilne atudles In Law in Ihe 
Collage, mayaxpect lobe elec- 
ted Into a Pollowahlo, Tha ntl- 
pand will be on u ocale roughly 
comparable with that for 
Unlveralty Lecturera or AasEa- 
lont Lecturera, with placing 
according to age and 
aualiricaclonn. 


qualiricaclonn. 

AnpllcBtlon etiould be made 
to tha Senior Tutor, Trlnlt " 
College, Cambrldgi' CB 9 
'from whom further particu- 
lars may ba obtained), not 
later than 31 ni Mnixh 1986 . 
tagoihsr with a statement of 
qualifications, publlcollona. 
and exportnnes, and Ihe names 
of not more than three 
raferaes. 

( 50067 ) HI 


The University College 
of Wales 
Aberystwyth 

Department of 
Computer Science 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE IN 
ARTIFICIAL 
INTELUGENCE 

. Applications ora Invited for 
tha above noat In tha Robotics 
Reaeareh Group, for a perlud 
of three yoars alarUng aa soon 
oa uoaolble. Tlia auecuasful 
canoldata will work on a now 
Alvey proJncI Investlgotlpa 
causal modnlllng using the 
latest A.I. hardware nnd soft- 
ware nnvlraiinionla. This will 
be a senior appointment with 
tna scale up to 

Application forma and fur- 
ther pBi’lleulora can ba 
gbtatned^from tho Staffing 
Officer, Tho University CoP 
iaoe or Wales. 'Old Collega. 

iSai, 

Ext. 807 ). Cloaing date for 
appllcatlona Friday Slat 
March 7 986 , 

<300101 • HI 


Thn Uiiivorsity of 
■SuHsex 

POS'I’S 

IN INTELLECTUAL 
HISTORY 

AmiII. Ill |,,||., Iiir lll\lli-,| 
IriHii qiiulll ■•.•I (III II .iiiil 

^Mlll|,‘ll (('I ,1 

LECTUKESHJi’ 

INI7TIIAND18TH 

CENTURY 

INTELLECTURAL 

HISTORY 

III 1)1,1 

S( h'Kil Ol Kiir,,|,i-uii Sluil|,-re 

tioiil IM n. (Ml.er 1 9J14. \ptill- 
I Hills should Imsn 1 I 11 - ,il,ll|ly 

ll, till, his'dry uf so,-|ij| 

Miciirv In Mil. I'jiKi r,.nii,r>. 

A|>|,||, iiioiire ar« ■dreo Ins lird 
y'-«nii'Tilrv l.••rlurnxMp 
^ liH II -I I jiii* I (i,|. i%vu )cars In 
thi- S, fi'K.l 1,1 Snriul Sllftiiii-s 
tu louih the Mlslurv uf Suclul 
bilnit'Cre lr,„i) thi- biih<rhlr-n- 
iiirnt lu O'lrly 3bih ii.iitiiry 
nru|i!rerelonall£ii(|,-iii lu ihlnl- 
vvur siudiiiiire. 

S(iJuTlf>» III in,. Li-i Hirer 
xi'ilu, £7,R2I . 115. V42 

■ ■JiKlnr irvinwi prr nniuiin, 
ulus iiiniiitifirrelilii ol t)i|. Hill. 
v(,rviiii-«i ‘siipcraiiniiuiliin 

5rlii.|iii.. 

Sand pHll-n(|/lrrMiii) i-n. 
veil, pi- i«» iiy 6 > i«,r fiiruirr 
purlliiilnrh mirl umillnaclori 
(cirni III llriiMi Linar, Meranii- 
lid Offlrii, bil-irerB llniiar. Tin, 

iMiivrrxity ul .‘•iivxfx. Folnirr, 
5fllilll"U. ElIXl RUSBI.X 1IN1 
9KII. Aihilli iiliunx inufti lih 
rarrlvsd by 25tli Mnrcli 1986, 
I5(tn57i 111 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURER 
IN BIOCHEMISTRY 

iRe-advarilscniriiL> 

Apiillcailona are Invited lor 
e Lecturaxiilp In DiOL-hemktry 
at tho Unlveralty of Kong 
Kong. CaiidldatPB should he 
Kleiitlsix In any relevant field 
of apBcInl nxperllBO, but tliOM 
who have nxoerlence In 
inolacular biology. Iminuno- 
blology, biochemical en. 
Dlnearliig or blotcchnolony 
might have an advMiitaao, i<r«. 
vtoua Bppileania need not re- 
apply. 

Annual aiilary (biinnroniiu- 
ablei la on on 11 -polnt xcalo. 
1 {KS 160 , 98 D - 269 . 10 b 

(upprox. C 14 . 6 S 0 - 24 . 460 : 
stvrllnii itqulvulvnc as nt 
Ftibniury 15 , 19861 . Starunu 
xainry will (l•■nund lui qiial- 
llUntliind nnd bMiorlPiiri!, At 
iiirn-lU rsliis, aulsrleis lax will 
nut «'xii'i »1 uf gross 

Inuniiic, llijusinii liuneflts nt u 
roiital of 7 bsH of aulury, 
children's education alln- 
wancea, leave, and medical 
barieflts are provided. 

Further partfculora end an- 
plfeailon forma mny ba 
obtained (Tom tho Secrotai'y 
Geitorat. Aaaoclatlon of Com- 
monwealth 'Unlveraitloa 

rAopta.). 36 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OFF, or from 
the ApMintnanta . Unit, 
Secretary a Office. Uiilvanifcy 
of Kong Xons, Hong Kong. 
CICMBB O^Aprll 1986 . 

( 900 B 9 ) HI 


University of 
Birmingham 

Centre for Conmutine and 
' Computer Science 

Intelligent Computer Aided 
InalrucKon Project 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

Appllcatlona ara invited 
from graduetoe fore Research 
Fellow tenablB Immedlotely 
for up to 3 years lo work on 
this prcHact. Soma esparlance 
In Artificial Intellieence la 
desirable. 

Salary at-cordlng 10 age. 
quallficatlona end axperlanca, 
on Raaenrch Fallow lA acele 
£ 8 , 030 — £ 1 9, 780 plus super, 
annuatlon. 

Furt)ier partlciilara of the 
project and the post araavnil- 
able from: Mr A F Evens, 
Senate Division, Tha Reg- 
latry, University of Dirmlng- 
hum, PO Box 353 , Birming- 
ham DI 5 9 TTi to whom ap- 
plications containing dataila 
of qualifications and oaperl- 
once and Ihe namaa of iliree 
rafareea should be tent not 
hker than Thursday 3 April 
I 9 aOa 

_ An Equal Opportunities 
Employer. HI 


University of Reading 
LECTURESHIP IN 

inorganic 

CHEMISTRY 

Appllcatlona am invited for 
a 5 -yaar fixed term nppoint- 
inani os Lecturer In Inorganic 
Chenilatry, J*rareranco wHI be 

f liven to applicants with an 
ntaraat in the ayiithesla, 
structure and nppllcationa or 
new Inorganic mDterInla. 

£ 7.980 to 
£ 14,985 n.a. tundnr review) 
pluB USS/USDPB beneflta. 

Further perilculara and 
application forma i 2 coptaai 
are available from tha Person- 
nel Officer, Unlverally of 
Reodlna, vyiilteknlghta, P.O. 
Boa 917 , Rending R 06 8 AH, 
CalaphonB( 07 S 4 )B 75123 , ext. 
290 . Pleeae quote Ref. 
AC.B 6 jL_ Cloalnji date llth 
HI 
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Fellowships 


(JnivcrBityof 
Si. Anri rows 

GLENFIDDICII 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

iNscornsH 

HISTORY 

ApiillmiluiiH nre liiviied fdr 

lltn «.liinrM(ikh Mt-ftRnrih Ti-I- 

Irm^hlii In iiccililsii MiMory 
It'iinlijn fr.r I wit ye.irs fmiii mt 
Obtuliifr JDrt6i liiiil renewoislti 

r-^r a iluriJ. AppllcuiitM aliuuld 

[</■ r.ruJlIdtRk WIUj II UilOll 

IlniiDurs clxfirnu niiil qi rensi 
two ycurs Aniifrlnncn of nciHl< 
urndiiiitn wurk li.r n hlulicij- 
iinui>». TiKt Knllow Mill bi. 
•apocloil in rtjndiicl rRiiPurch 
In II aulinble itn-ii of Scntcliih 
rilitorv and t.i ll■ll|arlilkr! u 
llinltrd Minouiil cf inai Minn in 
the Hold. 

xalnry wllliui raiigir 

pliittlftiM' **’’®®* nninin'i 

Anpllrnilonb (Iwo ei^plna 
proferubly In typnsi-rlpi] witli 
Ihp iirnnog i»l ilireo rcrnreDM 
•hniild bit loiluL-d liy Snl April 
lySo wjili ilin CstiiblHhrnvnis 
pniL^r, The llnivrrhiiv, C'ol- 
Irni' Odiil, St, AndrriwH, l•'lr<■, 
irum wbajii iiirtlier pnriliu- 
Inrsniiiy lin oliiuliiiriJ, 

<5008151 fr:j 


Univorsityof 

Edinburgh 

n'*piiriini'iii ul Oiriiiiiim 

LIIiIl‘«iiii J Priirllral Tlienlciny 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

A Ilrsnnrch fellow Is rn- 
nulrnii tu work fur tbrn.t years 
on n Priiicc-l, The Media and 
Tlieoluuli III EUiiratlun. The 
Prujeet Is liiinnded lu iimior- 
lahp respiiri h uii sume uf the 
ihnciluiik-iil and ethical Ibsiies 
orlslnii ri'um tlin media and 
modern Luinitiuiiicntliiiis, nnd 
lo prodiictt and test curricular 
prtipiianla for thrcilonlcul 
ediiEutlun. Ctindldaces shoiilil 
havn experlniiott In resnarch, 
with a iiinolntilrnl niinllflca- 
tlnn and coinpeiunco in at 
leaal unu of the folluwlno: 
curriruluin dovolopinent, 
aoclology, media stiidlaa. 

Salary will La on ih« ecalo 
£7. 74ft . £12.515. Tho 

unpulntment will eiarl from a 
dale to ba neuciciated. but nut 
later lliiiii August 1086. 

Furriier parllcnlara inny bn 
from Tlic Paraoiinol 
Office, Univoralty of Edin- 
buran, with wliam appllru« 
Hons by fnlier (4 cuplna), 
liicliidlnp f.v. nnd the iinnina 
nf tliruu refnmea, should be 
lodged by 4th April 1966, 

__PlenHe nuote rofiireiiL-e no. 
5584. (500071 H12 


Polytechnics 


PORTSMOUTH 


®^®'ness, economics, 
EDUCATION A MANAGEMENT 
School of Educational Studies 

LECTURER IN DRAMA 

Ref; 134d 

™vB Wise experience of practical drama In school tip mf 
^TH aiia) appofnled will work largely dn the 

Salary: up to a maximum of £10,455. 

toims Md further partlcuiara from Peraonnel Office 
825451 ®*' Mtehaete Road, Portemoulh. Tel; (07M) 

Closlrtg dale; Monday 24lh March 1966. 


POLYTECHNIC 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

Departnunt of Catering Studies 

lecturer in hotel 

MANAGEMENT REF: ACA619A 

A vacancy exlut In tbe DepHimem of Caiering Studies to leach Hotel 

HND Catering Adminlstrailoa and 

wD 1 b Hotol, ^tering and Inititutlonal Management eounes, and the 
Putgre^tc Dtoloina ip IniemaUonal H^taliiy ManesDmeni. Tho 
successful candUato will have eiponise In areas such as operational and 

I? ** ® frami^k o^iSStlc 

analysis, and domesile and inieinational loutlsm. 

at IlTst and pietcr^y Mgber degree level, wlili manageriri caoeri!^ in 
graduaici with a posignduatc 

In tourism or other idevnin subjects wlU sbo be cwisidered.^ 

wccessful candidate wiU eventually be 
^ted to comribuie to the work of the Hotel nnd Caierfiig rSearch 

.Salaryt Ul £8,076 > £12,945 

SL £11,958 - £14,046 (Bar) . £15,045 

JSS'5S,'Si‘SS,'“^ mUS o"" "“"rt 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 

Dopartmentof BusInMB end Profasslone) Studlas 

LECTURER ll/SENiOR LECTURER 
. IN BUSINESS INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

irma Kin Svatamn. Tha ntiPBM.. ' ":L. . 


quau^tlon In rampuling wttli experience oflhe BiSrieSffi 

*“0 - £14,046 (work bari 

Closing dole for appllcaifons Is 21 March, 1966. 

Application forina and further partlcuiara fram Panrmn.i 
Jeellon, Te^lde Pqlylechnff BoiSah 

USSSSliir*'”" VetaphoiS (0M2)s’,ai!!f; 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 

<71841J 


Polytechnics continued 



Thelbfytechiuc 

ofNorthLondon 


Rsr. No. L9 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
APPLIED SOCIAL STUDIES 
Grade VI 

Applicaliona are invited for the poat of Head of Department 
of Applied Social Studies. The Department offers education 
and training in Social Work, health visiting, district 
nursing and social research at degree, diploma and post 
graduate level. Persons with suitable academic end/or 
professional quali/Icationa in the social sciences, Social 
Work or Heolth Studies, and with experience of social 
research are eligible. 

Previous management experience is esaential in order to 
lead this large deportment with an able and dedicated staiT 
group, and students from a wide educational background. 
Salary; £19,663-<£21.649 inclusive of London Allowance, 
i^lication form and further details are obtainable from 
m Personnel Office, The Pblytechnic of North London, 
Holloway Road, London N7. Telephone 609 9913 (24 hour 
answerphone service). 

Closing date for receipt of applications is 31st March 1986 
THE POLYTECHNIC OF NORTH LONDON IS AN 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 

171643J 


SCOTTISH COLLEGE OF TEXTILES 

A Scottish Central Institution of Higher 
Education 




DEPARTMENT OF 
TECHNOLOGY 





Appolnlmenls to comms^ IslS^smber teaohInB wperience. 

Salary Seale: ^lor L^rer A: £13,710- £17 ^ lOa, pir oiai 
LechirerA ; £9,321 -ffl4.71B 

™RSY?2ffSMArS,”lK°°^ 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of BusIdcss and Management 
School of Business Analysis 

LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 
(2 Posts) IN BUSINESS ANALYSIS 

Ref. A9/86 

^PPijcailoiH Invlled from suitably qualilied persons with expertise in the 
UM of Business Infonnation Technology in one or more of Ihe (bllowlag 

Sy stems. Office Information Systems nntr Infonnation 

tad'a“sai^SdS?h'" ““i ■K».iopme.., 

The Sctol h pniticularly Interested in cuidldBies who offer receni biul 
SriagFDuijBm P.E, UI £8.076-£12.945 p.i. SL£11.95WM.wi(Bar) 

wtam rempitt. to nrtuniri Sut ffij 


REMINDER 

Copy for Classified Advertisements 

THES 

should arrive not later than 10 a.m. 
Monday preceding publication 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 

Department of Eduntlon 

ASSISTANT 
MANAGER-SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 
MICROELECTRONICS 
RESOURCE CENTRE 

All oxperteiii'oj tourlier 
with (Irivo, oiieruy and enthn- 
alaam la required tu aRHlm ilin 
Munnner <n the uporiiilnn <if 
the Reeaurce Centre. Tlie ner- 
Mon oppoliitnd will lie eKpnrI* 
enced In the uae uf mlerna with 
children with epoclnl edui-ii- 
tlonal iieede, ond will bn llio 
third member of a team phiii- 
iilnn nnd riiiiiilno courana for 
teacher tralnlnn in usr> <ir 
tnlcrOR Ruroea the currlculiiin 
or epevlal educiitiuii, riinnliiu 
an liiformoiluii service aiiu 
deallno with all imorM of the 
Coiiire, UiiHorlBl hiiiire In- 
cludinn eliurt periods or work 
away frum liutne will be necea- 
anry, Appileanta muat be car 
drlvara with current licence. 

The poat la ofrered on a 
riRed term contract for 1 year. 

£afo“7Kera“Si"5.*''® 

Secondment may be posal- 
blo for aervlng teachera. 

datalle and on 
BppiiiMtIon form, to ba re- 
turned by at biorch 1986, 
Plaaee ccnitact the Personnel 
K®** ■*? Polytechnic, 
Lona. Prenchay, 


Plaaee quote 
number L/168 in 
municailona. 


roferanco 
nil com- 


County Connell in nil 
equal Opportunities Em- 
Plover. „3 


North East London 
Polytechnic 

CAREERS ADVISER 
S6 

AiiiillnitUjiis lire hivUril 
rrnin iii-iiduiitt'K iti uiiy «I1 hcI- 
pllilii for llni iihiivo iiuet, 
Duiliifi iiirliiilr Ciireure tiiil- 
daiice thrniiiih Individiiul in- 
tei^lews on. I iiruup nusMtonn, 
llalaon with etiipioyern nnd 
ocudanilc aiuff, mwletliKi wllli 
tho (lovelopnient of appropri- 
ate infurmniloii Ryaienia end 
the (lanorol admliilslruriuii of 
the RArvIcn, 

..^andlilatea ehould have 
either coneldorabio work nx- 
perlnncn ns n CurenrM AdvlRor 
111 IiIqIiop Edijcdtliin i»r In ii 
uciciil AiJihnrIty iiiir|/nr Wi»i*U* 

ill tiiiii cgr iTKirif 

rJnlilfi GiuiUuyliiD liriiduiilOH. 

Silliiry:. CU.678 - £10,8114 
includliiti London Waluhtlnn. 

Iiirnrmiil onquIrloH to Mr. 

01.S00 


U. McLallaii 
Ext. B094. 


77B8. 


M^chester 
Polytechnic 1 

Oopariment « U..V 
Production 

LECn^BSl! i 
(2 POSTS) • 
ENGmEERiNG > 
. DESIGN/ ' 
M^PACTlffiDiY! 

ENGINEERff 

^ AppiicoUans iM , ! 
front uraduatB »„if* itis 

fl*perlincVln sT&‘> 
the roliowina ruffi'lL'; 

System nenlan 
factttrjnu 

Sm-eeufui ■□olinM ! 
ba expected to Si? 
wltli Indnsiry In 
Including coiuuitiS i'’ ■ 
clallet ebon coutm 
mam end teaehinT 

! 

For further partlculiniy 

nWi'fS'MTaffi' 

Mancheeter Polytethnkij 
an equal opportunltlM ql 
Ployer. (50084) V 


City of London ' 
, Polytechnic 

SENIOR LECTUHEl 
inprintmakino 
AND/ORCOMPUTE l 
GRAPHICS 

Sit- John CasB Faculty of Art 
nrpurtmant of FIntiELd 
Applied Art 

Wn require lo appoisia 
Hnnn us piualbla one pw 
limit full-time Senior Ledvr 
or two jicrmsnenl hilf'Qn 
Heiilor Lecturers lent a 
I'rlntinuklnn end one Le C» 
nuior Uraptilce); to be (f 
spnnelbifl for (lie onnlS 
nnd (Invelnpcnent of s 
Icurhlnu Of these nbjertt 

CundldatM must Iteven 
nblllty to teoch their ipeebl- 
Imn to M high level, 

Full lima atlwTi 
P.ii. to £lS.lM-f ft* 
£16.083 i».o. (scWJft'i Uft- 
(ton wplghum- 

l■or on upplI ffll.^ ^^SJiK^ 

e^ltfWriritr. 

IHilyirrlmir, IJY 
sdlU-h. London EC5 qiwM 
rofnrtiiivo 86/83. 

Tho Polytccbnle 1" ” ^ 
loortunltlee empWW 
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Further detalia and eppllcn- 
Hon forme fremi Parabnnal 
orricer, NBLP. Aata Hoiioe, 
156/164 High Roe^ Chedvyall 
Heath. Romford,' Bsoex RM6 
61 jX. Please quote reforaneo 
84/N/85. CloeinjL date 
March 1986. (50()89) 


opnurti 

..180079 


98th 

MS 


PL^E MENTION 

^LH.EtS. 

whenreplyingto 

ADVERTlSEMENn 


Colleges of Higher Education 





Nene College 

Northampton 

Faculty of Art and Design 

Senior Lecturer in 3 
Dimensional Design 
(Course Leader) 

Applic^ns are ln\4ted from suitably quallfiad and 
persona for the above appointment. 





In addition receni relevant industrial and educational > 
la required. 

This post presente an unusu^ and challenging 

direct Involvemeni In Ihe Identification and developnien' 

new course In 3 Dimensional Design. 

Salaries in accordance with the Burnham (FE> 

Further details and application tom* may 
receipt of e 8AE fram The Dean, Faculty of g gjp. 
Nana Collage, St Gaorge'e Avenue, Northsmp^ ® 
Telephone: 0604 714101. 

Completed appiicadona to be returned 


LA SAINTE UNION COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SOUTHAMPTON 

Head of the School 
of Chiropody 

On 1 September 1987, as a joint venture with the Wessex 
Regional Health Authority, a new School of Chiropody will 
be aatabiished at Le Sainte Union College of Higher 
Education. 

The College is seeking to appoint a Head of the School of 
Chiropody. The appointment will be at the Senior Lecturer/ 
Frincipal Lecturer (Burnham F.E.) level depending on the 
qualifications and experience of the succesaful applicant. 
Tha College wishes to make an appointment to the post 
with effect from 1 September 1986. 

Further particulars may be obtained from The Principal, 
La Sainte Union College of Higher Education. The Avenue! 
Southampton S09 5HB (telephone Southampton 
Z28781). Closing date for applications: 21st March 1986. 


NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE 
ARUNDEL, SUSSEX 

New England College seeks nomiiiaiions and npplicn- 
lions for Direcior of Admissions: British Cnmpus. Tlie 
posiiion carries responsibility for on-sitc management uf 
the British Campus Office of Admissions nnd for the 
rtmiiUn&nt of students primarily from Europe, the 
Middle East and North Africa for both the British Cam- 
pin Sussex. England and the American Campus in 
New Hampshire, USA. The successful cnndidnic must 
have a Bachelors Degree from the signincant work 
experience in a US accredited institution of higher edu- 
cation. The pRfened candidate will have a graduate 
degree and admissions rticmitnicnl experience in an 
American instttuUon. Familiarity with the recruiting reg- 
voBtSBUoprefened. Must be able lo travel extensively. 

and curriculum vllac along wilii iiuines, 
teiiS!!? f numbers of three referees must 
tor tS- March 1986 to Dr E. C. Numnteb, Direc- 
tJoilegc, Arundel, Sussex, BNI8 ODA, 

71648 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
OXFORD 

principal lecturer 

IN 

(Bnmh ™ARY education 

Then £14,013 - £17,619) 

bsMSBR appoint with effect from 1st Seplem- 

for Its mb I ® puallfled person to take responsibility 
wssful MnKu education, 6-12 age range. The sue- 
InvoivflH^k ® *eeni of staff and teachers 

ITT (B.Ed. and PGCE), and a 
INSET programme. Including research 

WesSiSSf available from the Principal’s Secretary. 
teieohSf ® Cp«8ge. North Hinksey, Oxford 0X2 9AT, 
aooLTK^V"l°®^ (8085) 247644. Final date for 
^f^tions Is Wednesday, 26th March 1986. 

wti bg * provtous applications 

^ (7iNa) 


edge hill college 

OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

senior lecturer 

IN EDUCATION 

(rewadvertisement) 

qualified and experienced 
.!P "6Ch. CO-Ordlnala anri Haualnn miiraas COn* 


*vacner* If. •••».«»%« nwiii Ifueuuwu BIIU WAyqnoiiwww 

®o*ore>lnate and develop courses con- 
''^service Issues within Initial and 

Salary Seal. 

County 




Saiflrvi o eaucation programmes. 

enipioyQr. Council is an equal opportunity 

if I^Si Kirif application forma, returnable 

S«puty W*® Secrelaiy to tha 

at hIES College of Higher Educe- 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN 
INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
CARDIFF 

RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

DEAN OF FACULTY OF 
TECHNOLOGY — grade vi 

To commence duties as soon as possible. Due to the 

SnnT postholder to a principalship, 

appHca Ions are invited from well qualified and experienced 
graduates In Engineering. The Dean’s funcllon Includes 

Lih-ii?'^?'^® 0* departments and respon- 

sibility for a main centre within the Institute. Previous rnan- 
agerial experience in higher education desirable. 

SALARY SCALE: £18,615-E20,511 p.a. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained 
from the Personnel Officer, South Glamorgan Institute of 
Higher Education. Cyncoed Cenlre, Cyncoed Road. Car- 
■‘■®'®Phone Cardiff (0222) 551111, Extension 
3362. Completed application forms should ba returned 
within fourteen days of the publication of this 
advertisement. 

Applications are welcomed from suitably qualified people 
regardless of their sex, marital status, race, religion, colour 
or disability. 

(71871) 



WEST GLAMORGAN 
INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
SWANSEA 

RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

DEAN OF FACULTY OF 
ART AND DESIGN 

(Grade VI; Salary £18,615- £20,511) 

A vacancy has occurred tor Ihe Deanship of Art and Design as a rssuH 
of the promotion to an AsBoofate Principalship of Ihe present post 
holder. 

and oHsrs^ND'a In ArchHectural Stained Glass, Technical IllualrallM, 
Ceramic and Photography, as well aa opttona In the BA and BEd 
degrees. 

AppRcallone are Invlled from candidates who are well qualilied aca- 
demically and professionally. 

FMhar defaffs and an sppffdaffon form are avallab/e from; 

77ia Atoctoaf 

West QIamorgen Institute of Hjgftsr EdueaVon 

TbwnsMtf /toad 

SmnaaaSAEOUT 

Tef: (0792) 203482 

Closing data f THA h/ktroh, 1988 



Highland 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

INVERNESS COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

Lecturer ‘A’ in Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering 

jto mr-r**'* cudidaM will mitaly be coocenied with (be SCOTVBC Higher NedOBit 
pi Pto nf and Htaber Niiknal CeitlRcue itiiiBet ead wUI be nq»nilUe for Ihe ieacUii| 
ui^vetopneal of Dlilnl and Anakisue eiectroaka and (^HOpiiier Tedmolonr np to 
.h. II..I MPbwh An««HDDtlaie Deareaandtor ChaUeredEiuineeriiaiui aloogwlih 



unmdi reiDoval I 

pladiiga for nlevanl axperlenee. 

Leciuret ‘A* Salary Seale: i9J21 - £13.7IVM.71S 

hrm are araBiHa froni tba DlrtcTer af EdaeaKoa, lOghlied Regional 
Bulldhv, dannrQiibarl Road, ItmnuH, IVJ SNX, (Tficphosa brer- 
^iu«i^ Hi |ei K»t»ii«liiaid»iewbaiBlbey6ioiiM be raluntad Be bUf than Friday 31 


For details of advertising 
in The THES please 
contact Sue Peptow on 
01 -253 3000 Extn. 226 


Combridgeshii-e 

College 

of Aria and Technology 

■ riiu.il 

F.mi>|ri>i-ri 

lji-l>nrtfnciit ol S>-|i.||re 

LECTURER I 
IN COMPUTING 

lifi|ulr>''l from 1st Si’tiiciti- 
Li.-r l9Sft. iiliiiiilci 

liiiN.i an In. IK, nr., lii-iir.-u in un 
Aiipr'iiirltllrf or 

i-niilv.ilcMi ti()i>ni|>rlul<- 

''uniin.'rriiil/lnclu«ti'iitl .iMt'nri- 
ulii'o. Tlio «,m 1,'sslul I aiKlI.iulo 
wuiilil Mi.in'iallsi' III iho hard- 
wart' ii«|)u'i« uf ii«ni]iuit-r- 
bos.'il syMiiins Imi wuiiliJ alsfi 
be .sxiieLlftI to i iiiilriljiitt: In 
(hf- UV..I dll iitn. hinu of roniiiit- 
IRI hrlfimit. *ri-ntli(nti would lif 
rjn u viirli*iy uf ii.urKi-s In. Iiiri> 
Inn irrac iinC'II c>inipiUt.r 

bliiJIbs. 

A ttiilli.I.lti ni»i.uini(in would 
lif< m lolJ.iw TK- 

•i.ieirt li liitnr«'<tth witji n vlrw lo 
lahliiii a liiijlifr Jnurrtt. 
On|.uriiiiiltl.'« liir (■inenlliiiity 

• •XlM . 


blillll'V 

Cl 1.247, 


Si ah. LI L6.Z54 • 
hiarlinn iKiliil 

kKiiirilliiii tu riunlllkiuKina 
Hlld Kailfrlnilt 

IJi-InllK mnl ft.rnia in tu- 
ri-liirn>:J liy 2nd Ai.ril. I<JH6 
■roni AdiiilnlHtratlvti Aauls- 
^nt. ncpiirlinnnl of Rthmeo. 
C.C..A.T.. Lsht Utn.il. 

IjriUlir CIU ll»T. 1(!l. (02231 
5521192.1.500721 119 


Adult Education 


Moriey College 
61 WeaLmmstei' Bridge 
Road, London SEl 7HT 

&L-l-k" l(. nil (Wfl pHXOllfll 
Li-iinriT II iMists a.k.H.iJ.: 

HEADOFCENTRE 

I .M**!L'* Srhiiol, Vaiix- 

liijll. CMiiirL' liab iiininiuiiltv 

p.liuaiinn pruicci uii i-Unral 
t<aslh nil iliu (ill. I Ijulvtifr-n tru- 
st |kii»I, ilir Cullt-oR nnd 
Iteniiliry 1 '.,uili Cencic with 
k'<nl cftii.niuiilly InvolveinPiil. 
Adult ■•'lu'aTk.ri prubraimnn 
pluniiiiiti, SIC,, iiilinliilairuijun 
aiiil (iiitrencii. E'lirpOttu- 
ailupted. '.fio-UM! biiil(|jnu« + 
Khni.-d usi- of •.ciiuiii lar|||ci„« 
Pritnciii fiirolmnni RDO aiu- 
dujiia ami nrowlmj. C(jii«lr1..i- 
ui.l.! work fur v«uni«ii and 
ethnic tnliKii Idea iind aiiplita- 
ilflilfe irum iiroui^H \vi*l« 

rainm. 

COMMUNITY 

EDUCATION 

WORKER 

Oiilrnai-li lialhtin, with cIh. 
nni'tiiiHnin and . iirrlculiini tie. 
vrlr.pniciii ucruka Cullcni,, 

plaiiiiiiin fur Imal 

Inltlailvne In (.'(.l|,■(|n arcu, 
l•ft|>R■.'lallv Walr-rioti.iiiJ NitrUi 
S(ii.iriwurl> III frnmnwnrk ..f 
rxiinil t>,iiii,rinn|iiL.H and iiiiu. 
nirlHl piiiiLlcs. Apiilli'aiioiiM 
Irniii wiiiiiRii «i,nl/ur inriiibrj-ii 
uf htlinii' llll■ll>rll(<l•l wolo.iiK!, 

Until piiHta: llurnlinm. Ire. 
V^'T Cpnido II: £B.f)76 . 

C d.lMS itlne Cl. 038 Londuii 
Allowanc... 


for 

for 


PLEASE MENTION 

THET.H.E.S. 

WHENREPLYINGTO 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


AppiUniloiia acL'nptod 
citlior (ir butli notia: If 
lioili slalr nre/creiKa. Joli 
uoecrlpUune froni Morlay Co], 
lege ur Tdl; 01-928 H501. 
S.a.e. raqtilrst). doling daia; 
a I at Morctl, 1906. 

Morlay Colleua la an Equal 
Em pi oye r . 

•.IDG064j Ills 


General Vacancies 


Appointment of 
Director-Cjeneral 


I 77ie Board ofthe British Coundifnvjtea 
I applications for the post arDirectoi'-GfenerBl, 

1 whichfaUs vacant In theaummerofl8S7. 
The OliectorOeneral is the chiefexecutive 
of the Council. The post is open toaerving 
stair and outaide ai^licante^ mon or women. 

*nie Coundl'sstatuB is determined Lty jta RtyraJ 
Charter. Itaoldecta are tocreate an enduring 
understanding and appreciation oTBritain 
oversea^ through cultural, technical and educa- 
tional co-operation. In developing countries 
most of the work is in the fbrm of educational 
aid. The coimcil is represented in eighty-two 
eou ntries overseas and has a staff of 4,200. 

The annual budget, including educational aid 
progi’ammea administered on. behalf of the 
Overseas Development Administration and 
others, exceeds £200 million. 

Applicants should hove substantial adminis- 
trative experience, independence of mind 
combined with a willingness and ability to 
speak Ibr the Council to the media or within 
lAfriitehall, the ability to establish relations 
of mutual confidence with Government depart- 
ments, organizations and individuals with 
whom the Council works, both at home and 
overseas, and a wide knowledge of British 
culture. The pos.t involves extensive travel. 

The appointment will be for an initial poiiod 
of live yeai's.The noimal retirement age for 
senior Council staff is 60. The salaiy of the 
post is equated to and kept in line with that 
of a Second Ihrmanent Secretary in the Civil 
Service, which is currently £65,000 a year. 

The closing date for applications Is Friday 

2 May 1986. Fbr fuiiher details and an applica- 
tion fbrm, please write to the Secretary, The 
British Council, lOSpring Gardens, London 
SWl A 2BN, marking the envelope *DG'. 


# 


The 


:S Councii 


•OOteOOte 

o«o«oteo 

00«««00 -r^ • , • -I 

British 

o«o«o< 

• OOteOO' 
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Seminars 



British Gas' 

an equal opportunities employer \ 




further education unit 


DEVELOPMENT 

OFFICER 

lor wort, h Ihe aroE. ol malnstoairt Buslaa.s 
BhoukI hav6 oxpsfFsnco ovsr a wida rsnna ni pue Miaaiau la 

The post will be baaed in London, but some travel will be Involved 

(l"Oladl„ra'B'S%'JSoMS^g.,gh«n,) 

SSSSreS'***--" 

?S?t9|(B.^ Ol completed appIlMllon forme le Friday 


(71BUI 



ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER - 

PRESS AND PUBLICITY 

University Teachers wishes to on)olnt an Admln- 
Thfn?»°" particular responsibility lor press and puUlcIly. 

uaiLP®^?” prelerably a graduale, should be sell-motl- 

oommunlcale effectively the policy dedelone ol the 
hiS!??" P^aa® coverage lor lie work. An Interest In 

nigner education and trade unions would be sn advantage. 

The duties Include preparing the AUTe monthly |oumal, and Knowl- 
are eesenUal, ea ie proven writing eblllly. 
^j^/*®rtoe In Journalism would be helpful. The post requires admin- 
j commllee work will also be Involved. Secre- 

lanai or word proceealng experience would be an advantage. 

Tto ^ary scale la El 0,865 rising to £15,700 plus Lortdon Allowanoeol 
£lis97 pa, 

«55!l5!?i* *rtllr»g atiould be tent before 19 March 18BB to the 

SJrteral ^retary, Aseoelatlon of Univeralty Taeohert, United 
■' Pembrldge Road, London W11 3HJ from whom further 
details may be obtained. (Telephone 01 - 221 4370). 

— ■ pmi 


BB 

LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Appliuilioiis (lie inviieil |n,in 
grailumes fur n pusi in ihe Acmlemii- 
.Secliun nf the IlnIvcrsIlyVi ceiiliiil 
iiiliiiinUlniliiiii. .Sunic iidniinisir.i- 
live expi-ritfiicc would be un lulviin- 
laycihiii is mil usscniiiil. 

Suinry will he In Administrative 
Grude lA 17.055 - £12,780 p.n. 
(under leview from 1 April l9Mj 
nnd llic sinning poini will be within 
Ihe lower half of the icaIc. 

Further parlkulan and opplkaiion 
forms are availnble from Paul 
Johnson, Estahllshment and Staf- 
Ong officer, quoting lef. 86/7 AD 

LoiigAboKnigh Lekesurahlre 
71HB 


The Univeralty of 
Sussex 

ADMINISTRATION 

Applicetlona are invited 
from ci^ualtflod men and 
women fgp a lempomrv post 
Jo jn* Adnilnletratlon of tlie 
P«*t. which 
will be full-time ond for thrae 
years In tho rirat Inatance 
■lertlno as soon on poaalble or 
in iha eiimmar. Is euitable ror 
peraona wlshinq to obtain l^ 
tial eKpqrlenca or odmlnlatra- 
Uvo work In hluher education 
The appllranta alionid p^oHaae 

. ".“I'sissfi™"™ 
SSJ-lTi/i,’®; -ni: 

portleulora and appliciRion 

“rlBhton%NI eRli^'to whSm 
pppllcqilona should be ai^nilt! 
19W5WaV’“"®’“'wSch 


Research and Studentships 




Sixth Form Careers Teachers 

- a chance to learn 

DURHAM 10th -11th July 1986 

BrifishGas-one o( rfiecounlry'sloroeslinduslrialorganisaiions.Bulhowmuchdo 

yrru rpolly know obouf our work, or fhe sponsorship and framing schemes we 
offer lo sJudenls continuing iheir eciucotfon? 

lu'.f yi'or weliefd a seminar, for ihe firslfime. especiolly aimedol careers feadiers. 
ft was so well received ihol we ore repealing our efforts ihis yeor. 

Taking Ihe form of informal talks on fhe role of Brilish Gas Headquorlers, with 
referonos fo Ihe whole of ihe Gas indusfry, il is designed fo give you a dearer 
underslandingof our coreer oppo/lunilies, helping you inyouradvisoryrole,and 
so hopefully, Jielping pupils loo. You will also be able fo visil some of our 
scnolarsliip trainees and visifa Brilish Gossile, giving youacomplelepicture of the 
type of work ond conditions our sponsored students con expect to find. 

Allmeols, accommodafion and the equivofent of 2nd class rail fare will be borne 
by British Gas. Delegaf es will be expected to make a donation of £10.00 towards 
costs. 

If you wish fomake any nominotions for Ihis course, please send brief details as 
soon as possible os numbers ore limited, to: The Education Officec British Gas 
Meodquarters Training Department, 59 Brynnston Street, London WlA 2AZ. 


HERIOT-WATT UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATESHIPS IN 
NONLINEAR SYSTEMS 

ApplICBtlons are Invited for up to 3 postdoctoral research assoclaleshipa spon- 
sored by Ihe Science and Engineering Research Council. Piolerence may be 
given lo appllcanls wlih Interests In one or more of ihe following oroos - applied 
analysis, differential equaUons, variational methods, continuum mechanics, 
numerical analysis, dynamical syslems. One of Ihe research ssaoclates will work 
on a project Involving the study of moving boundaries in models of phase changes 
(under the direction of Dr. A. A. Lacey). The other research assodates will work on 
projacts In the areas of nonlinear elasllcily, reaction-diffusion ayslems, nonlinear 
waves and dynamic difucallon theory forming part ol a major programme ol work 
onnonlinearsystemsfunderthedlrecllonol Professors J.M. Ball, R.J. Knops, J C 
Ellbeck. Dr. J. Carr and other members of ihe Department). 

The appointments will commence on 1st October 1988 or a mutually convenient 
dete and will Inilially be for a period of 2 years within the range Ce,ra5 - £9,496. 
Application forms and further particulars, are available from the Staff 
qWeer, Chambers Street. Edinburgh EH1 1HZ, to whom completed forma 
should be returned by the 26lh March 1966. Overaeaa ~ 


Initofld send a curriculum vltaa and names of 3 referees, 
reference No. 10/86. 


liioants can 
lease quote 

(Msesj 


IIEIUOT-WATT AND STRATHCLYDE UNIVERSITIES 
AIvcy 

MAN MACHINE INTERACTION UNIT 

Appliuiion. we Inviied for 

3 POSTS OF RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 

Man-Mochlne InieioflioD Unit at Ihc Edinburgh she. Appli- 
cMii ihuiild have inieiesu in umc of the follnwiiig aiCHi HilapUw iniem«. d^a 
nwnaaemeni ivMcms. fornul ip^llcailon mcih^ and comf 
•m*i SuKCHfuI appllunk will work on coUntioraiive pro|evi. funded in ihe 

unit by ihe Alwy piogrammc. The work of ihe unit u InicrUbcipUnary drawjna on 
meihods of raiiipmur icience lo luppon ihc de^.ion 
and cvaluaiion of human rompuier inierlaces. ^ 

One »poinimeni will ^ ai a posi-dociornl level on ihc lA salaiy runac (£7.S20- 
under review)”’’^* «PI»inimen» will he on ihv ID ron^ (ftfoiw-iS.WO 

fcrai nreavaUablc from Ihe Stafr Officer, lleriot- 
WM Unlvenlly, Chamben Street, Edlnburgb LIU IHX. Pleaie quote rchreiice No. 

l.onJuB. (TUTi, 


University of 
Reading 

Dximriiiiiritioi Annllrtl 
SlUliHlilR 

SERCCASE 

STUDENTSHIP 

liivltorl for 
“ CASli t'liiclontahlp, in 

Lollaboriillon wltli oniattc 
,LlniHoil. In Htiiiclliin nnd 
taiioblo inr u porluci of thrao 
ynara. Tiia i rmonreh nrojoct la 
concornod with tlia uae of 
aequenilal unalyalii In tho toat- 
inq e»r nhnvlnii prodiictn by 
vi,l(iiil,.>.r siilil.'-ri.,. ^ 

■||H, •ll|l||■•||| hcji'l ,«.(! \^||| 

MO, -cl t» I|| 1 V«|(||> lll-w SKIIIhII,-. 

til iiK-lluidiih.dv wlilcli win bu 
jn i>niHiii|(i| li.titrrst In oilinr 
lllll•ln ,,f aiiiillrniittiii In nnr- 
tli'tiltir III eliiilcul li-liile uf nuw 
MiodlL'iil troiiiiiioiita. Tliorr 
will hu oiMKirlunlly for tlic 
BiiHioiii tu Iniplumunt the new 
prui-rrhiro ni Glllettn diirlna 
tho projoct. 

ApplicQiiia ahoiiic Have d" 
rirat deoroo liivnlvlnn a anb- 
atemtial uinount of atntlatlca 
ond, preferably, u pubtqrudu- 
ate quelirientlon In ateilatloa. 

Piirthor detnlla may be 
obtained from Dr. J.lt. White- 
hand. Applicetlona, with tho 
nninea of two roraroncea, 
ahould be aont ns soon no 
Mnalbla toi Dr. J.R, White- 
hand, Deportmont of Applied 
Statlaiiea, Univeralty of Read- 
ing, Wliltaknlflhta, Readlna 
ROeeAN. (5006SI HIS 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Department of Agriculture 

TWO RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS/ 
FELLOWS 

Invited for 
yeora, in the arena of- fii th* 
of* EC 

nreala merketai and (ili the 
■Uuntlon on 
sSunnd.^""" " **’* or 

Applicanta should haw* 

qIi«fff?eSiiin "in'’SSrn?r*«i 

|hrm manngement for post 


Personal 


JO »ALARIjlO WOMEN 
rroni CoO i^i^nincl enma dny. 


Snlarlnrt 
UoHna Ltd 


I'omnn-a Poatal 
I 7S Rnpant St. , 




■P'OOING LOANS biirorn ,tm- 
From 

K1B,000. Apply fnr broL-hiin, 

Ci-iiiciWlIIK*: 
hrijkn^y. Unit,, if 
liKviir Kt.. 
• IT. •r,.!: «I- 


dare iimi 
Pri*vlilt,iii il- 
Lmulmi WI.A 
4f>u .-j.i If,, 


Ph Range la bpmi> 


PLEASE NOTE 

Copy Deadline for Issue 28th March 86 
is 10am Friday 21st March 86. 


Librarians 


Liverpool Polytechnic 

Library Sorvlce 

SITE LIBRARIAN 
F.L.CALDER 
CAMPUS 

Scale 9 - C7 , 920 • £B , 697 > 

Ro-adver-tlaemant 

Appileationa nra invireH 
from. Chartered LlbrSHeSS 

Polytechnic library experience 

mica Home Econo- 

p.Li. colder Cumpua Library, 

For further pertlculem n n h 
fhe WPll*®tlon rorni contact 
Iho Personnel orricer L.ivec 

&e 

nousa, 70 Mount PlBaaent 
aniPxK*?' y SUX iTelT OSl*' 
207 3581, Ext. 291B/2SI91 to 
muot^be 

SVa'TK^rSff* 'fSrfi!"*" 

Liverpool Polvtachnie i« 

ISM, -^d-iSibiKJ' 


toe oxford centre for 

HEBREW STUDIES wiahea to 

vlat"to* Llbrarlan/ArchS 

gPtl* In the Archive of the 
AnSIKlisS Yarnion Manor, 

Uraduatea with a 
l5S^rt!5SS^L?L^*®^•'7* J«wiah Blaiory 
ffiihrlSI'*,*'”'*®''®*’*' ••"•I- Eacallant 
b. eaaent el and a working 

Yiddish ®o? oSM 


Couraes 



SSSgP'; 

SOCIAL ANALYSJ' 

The School erf Seettfr- j 
offers one yearljiHfi^i,'!- • 
. year pert-lime coutmiI ■ 
to Ihe award ol> ^' 

M.Sc. In RACE 
REUTIONS AND 
COMMUNITY STUCS 
Diploma in RACE 
REUTIONS AND 
COMMUNITY STDOSi 

Further Information 
application forms rei 
obtained from; Tk&i 
atone Secretaiy, ti 
graduate School 
AnalyafB, Untwisb j 
Bradford, West Yate ' 
B07 1DP, 




Courses continued 


WANT TO WORK IN 

information technology? 

THE SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING RESEARCH COUNCIL 
PROVIDES ONE-YEAR STUDENTSHIPS FOR: 



Polytechnics continued 





Holidays and 
Accommodation 

DRISCOLL HOUIB HOTRL, aDO 

giii.'asrgsiv 

TRY A UK HOME EXCHANGB 
holiday with Hoinc-Swou. 
Free dnialla ring 028 4114 
319,(500711 H26 


Overseas 


Univeralty of 
Tampere 

Dnpiirtmeni of Enslutc: 
G.rm«n 

IviHiIltdi. An op.nluitib 
nllnh tti ilie Unlreniri * 
Tmiipcro, Finland. Asc^> 
tioiia iim invlUHi lot a 

TEMPORARYPOSI 
AS LECTURES 

Initially from Auguit 
tu Drcemtacr 31 , 1986. e>i 
vorv prubabtu eilsrtd.* 
July 31, mW.Ths.uftnW 
cumihidtr wilt fa* nqu/rk^ 
trarii Enallsh pronunruiH* 
and (iHondlcn thtory 
nrm-ilci,. 

Alilurh lui BbeiMi • 

UP AjnnHfun 

■ oiiriM-a In • 

>■ 

nllHlO nr o; ggS * 

iltPi-aikirH. TU* , 

In 448 hiHire Pj«- 
SiKHlUl liwvo ull I 

In UiioiilHiin. 
api*rupriQt,< aMbJ*«- 

Initial i 

6,100 rmk 

riBjnn to 7,900 , 

vneoUonai for 
holding a Ph.I>. . 

7,600 - 0,000 FmM**-** I 
1,900 approx... 

Mall arqilliiiiiuii, 
a lint (,r ntihllmtiunB.R^i 

Klriaemo, Uiw! 

(rfTaniiici-u, i».o. Iioui?: ; 
33101 Tiimnore, 
nnudlliie for receipt 4. 1 
pllriitiuiUk le April 9.7j 
I9006AI '! 


Memorial UnlvtffS 

education 

1 . Tenure track Pfljlj 
methamatlca educatlPJ' 
tent Profetaor, 
September I, 399°- 

2. Doctorate lo 
Ilea oducatlon cooP" f 
near completloa 

% 

•* — ..M tW® 

courses end maitan ^ 
auoervlBlon. and In 
graduate and uD^'^f 
ate courses In , 

alon. Ability 
computer stvdl** 


Teech 
ralvement' la 


a. 

graduate courses- 


PosBlble inot later 
Admlnlitra- 

ov, ^9 SI. Cllea', Oxford 

Tjw refereea ehould be 


course would 
taoe. 

4. Salopy atibje^ 
Ifientlons and 
Position subject to 
ary approval. ^ 

9. Apply to Or^fi' 
fiths, Head. Dee«t^^ 
Curriculum 
tion, MeroorWj.J^, a 
or NewfoundJ*}}^*'' 
John's, Nowfoirn"*^ 

Sxe. 

6. cioelna, 
position filled. 

NOTE: ^ I" 
with Canadlafl <1^'^ 

negulatlone prie^'V^ 
glvan to Cen«®^^»td*S(i 
and Bormaneor »• 
(90080) 


Allfldvertisemej” 

aresub;^^^^ 

available on reque^r 


POfTORADUATB 

eoNVsrwoN 

couRsee 

Tfaey Jie lot 
|(eduatn m 
I Uinagonrn I jnd Ihe 

()ijttswelld. Science 
SDdEngineertng 
${ftCiUudenbhim 
' onthewMurwsare 
I pari of an IT inklalive 
prom&ted by the 
Department of 
Editcabonanu 
Science 


POmRAOUATB I 
IPMALIST 
COURSES 

They arc lor 

graduates with 
existing training or 
experience inir.io 
enable them lo 
furthcriheir 
knowledge or lo 
spechilise In a 
narrower IT topic for 
which indusiry lot 



IT covers acquisition, handling and use of information including the 
latest lechnologios in microelectionics, Computing and 
Telecommunications. Applicants will need a good honours degree 
or an equivalent combination ol qualifications and experience. 


FOR OerNlS ABOUT SERC STUDENTSHIPS CONTACT: 


University and Polytechnic Careers Advisory Seivices 
OR 

Information Offices 
OR 

SERC Studentship Enquiries: SERC, North Star Avenue, Swindon SN2 1ET 
Tel: 0793 26222 Ext. 2137. 


POLYTECHNIC AT PRESTON 

School Of Historical and Critical Studies 

lecturer II in European History iRei mhzb) 

with an inierosi .n the late mnelecnth and iwonueih cerirury 

School of Art 
School of Design 

School of Fashion & Textile Design 

Part-Time Lecturing Opportunities 

rtOu,.« „e ,n.i,ri „ p’ “ 

Art IRef AA/329J 

Painting, Sculpture. Piiiiimaking. Film/Vidoo 
Design (Ref. AA/3301 

General Graphics. Typogiaphy, Advenisinij. Packeginri/ 

ExhlUihons. llluBiration. Phoiogrriphy. Fumiiuro. JcwcUuiv Ceramics 
Glass. IndirsiriQl Design. Surloco Puunm. --wamica. 

Fashion (Ro(.aa/ 331 ) 

Pdllorn Culling. Monswoar, Tailoring. Mlllinmy, KiiiiwQar (with snucml 
relorojice to o ectronic mochinoryl. Illnaiioiion. CompularS.I 
Maniifacliire (with particular referonco to patlorn-LUiiingj. 

Iheroa°hi?.®“® nort-uma lecluriug opportuniiies will arise in April 1986 o, 

"“W approaches to the aducaiion and 
training of artists and daslgnora of the tuluie will bo of particular hioresi 
Foculiyof Science 

School of Mathematics and Statistics 

Lecturer il (Mathematics) (nef AA/3321 


School of Psychology 

Lecturer II in Cognitive Psychology 

'SeeiorBpla.^.em-mbcrofs,a«on 

rj!"' f 'Jey'w Ps-, Chology and will be 

a>VB& CuriV PSycFidogy or BSc IHonsI Psytholeyr and 

School of Physics and Astronomy 

Temporary Lecturer II inef.AA/sjii 

Tho ijftfson appointed will beiequirod icpi*acliAsirc.nomv and Physics 
chjeflv within ihe BSc (Hons) course •''•I'S'CS. 

axironoiner or physicislvwliha recent or 
inimmoni rtocioraiu to gam teaching experience m higher oducauon 

The successful epplinuni will bo encouraged lo coniinuo his-'tiar roseaich 

Policy Support Unit 

Research Assistant (ri..i AA/320)no fldvoit.some„i 

[JnnrmVKnri:';’ oft„c 

I'kolyio ho ol iiiinrosi tu graijuatriswliofiavun 

and/c r rusoafi.li bucKgrounri. lam ili.inty with school soilings 

aiiO/or Qxyoricnco in siirvoy design and foport wriiinn " 

Salary ScalQs: 

ParrT^m**!' ROBoarch Assisteni ; M.852loC7 677 

Part-Time L«Ujrera:E13.60p per hour. -rxioLr.Br/ 

LANCA.SHiKF 
FOLYTECHNir 


AT PRES 




ON 




Overseas continued 





HONG KONG 


Director 

Management Development Centre of Hong Kong 
(HK$34,500 per month) 

Council (VTC). a statutory body responsible lor government- 
Centreoi^^®'' ••'olrtlno In Hong Kong, established the Monagemenl Development 

Cenbe of Hong Bong 

Promoifon Centre Include research, development, co-ordlnallon and 

ProorornmM ?®'°0®rtient eduoatton and training In Hong Kong. Emphasis is placed on 
® managers and supervisors of small and medium business as well 

QUaluiartif^s monagemenl progronimes which require no formal academic enlry 
rtlrtrtbniAH % companies. Dislance-leomlng material will be developed and 

71 ^ ^ medium used includes both English and Chtaiese. 

many difr^ir ^©sponsible for ovenrtewlng the mangemeni training provided by Ihe 
orocEnisations In Hong Kbng so that Ihe programmes provided would meet 
Amo^ih f future training needs. 

jUDer^i,^ fj^tonal areas covered by the Centre are small business management; 

training; post-experience management develqoment and educational 

will be the head of Ihe Management Development Centre and 
C^^j^por^le for the overoU management, odmlnlstrolion and development ol the 
supporting staff. 

under 40 are unlikely to possess the experience and maturity re^red^ 
^triess qualifjcatlons are necessary and should be linked lo a spectrum ol 


DEAN OF ARTS 

Applications and nominations are invited for the position of 
Dean of Arts, with Ihe appoinlmcm to bec/TccKvo July 1st. I9S6 
or assoon aspossibie rhereafter. The appointment b fora period 
of seven years, renewable. Candidates should have an estab- 
lished reputation as an academic rerearcher and teacher and 
sliould have the necessary administrau've and inter-personai 
skills loprovide leadership for the continuing deveJopmcni of the 
academic programs and research vritliln Ihe Faculty. 

The University of Western Ontniro has a total enrolment ofover 
20,000 full-time equivalent students In graduate, undeigraduaie 
and professional programs. 

Die Faculty of Arts has 12S full-time fncully members in six 
different dcpattoienis. Tho undei^graduate programs have over 
1,400 full-time students. The P&culty is veiy active in research 
and graduate teaching with 140 liill-ilnie equivalent graduate 
students. 

Nominations and applications should be submitted by March 
31st, 1986 to: Professor J. C. Leith, Vice-President (Academic) 
and Provost, Room 107, Stevenson-Lawson Buildiiu, Die 
Univereity of Wesiem Ontario, London, Ontario N6A ^8. 
Applicants should Include o curriculum vitae and the names of at 
least three referees. 

In accordance with Canadian Immigration /vquireoie/ttf, ihb 
advr/rhflne/it (i directed to Canadian cliltens and permanent 
residena. 


“AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER’^ 


(71544) 


a Include: 

* A role t^^^*^*^®‘^^''*rtdustryorbuslness. . 

^ of trcdnlng (Including active contact with bodies in Ihe 

^^ng In more lhan one country experience in Asia ° 
°PPlJcan^oi^?^^^^® should have knowledge of a dweloj^ng economy and Aslan 
®®hdltlo^'* explerienoe of a developed econony. 

post wilt be Initially on an agreement of lour years' 
appointee may be offered conti^ 
of the ^tocation^ Ttalnfng Council. A gratuity equd i<^5% 
th^lSdrf oSreeSient wlU be 

benefUslndude leave. P“®ag»subsWta^^ 
denial ireertmenis. clSdrerfs education allowances and school passages. 

^ obtainable personally or by 
*onm Is B April 1986. 

" -40 as at 20.2.86 but this Is subject lo fluctuation) 


Special Features 


Book 
Numbers 


March 

14 Soclai Policy 
21 English 

April 

4 Psychology (I) 

11 Law 

18 Environmental Sciences 
(Including Geography) I 
25 Sociology (I) 

May 

2 Chemistry 
9 American Studies 
16 Economics (I) 

23 Biological Sciences (1) 
SO Education (1) 

June 

6 Engineering 
13 University Presses 
(Copies to be 
^stributed at The 
Association of 
American Presses 




March 

21 

Management Education - a feature 
which will also Include reviews of 

meeting June 16-18) 



business and management books. 
(Copies to be distributed at The 
Association of Teachers of 

Oct 

3 Computer Studies (II) 
10 History (II) 

17 Maths and Physics (11) 



Management Conference March 24-26). 

Jane 



24 Politics 

20 

Women's Studies (Copies to be 
distributed at the Second International 

31 Psychology (II) 




Feminist Book Fair June 22-27). 

Nov 

July 

4 

Industry and Higher Education. 

7 Economics (II) 

14 Biological Sciences (II) 

March 



21 Sociology (II) 

14 


28 Environmental Sciences 

June 



(induding Geography) II 

25 

Infoimatlon Technology. 

Dec 

Nov 

7 


5 Education (II) 





